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CHESHIRE. 


D HI 8 county, which was by the 
X Saxons called Ceſtre/cyre, probably 

0 ET NW, od 
-100 took it's name from the city of 
OCheſter. It is bounded. on the 
eaſt by Staſtordſhire and Derby- 
ſhire ; on the weſt by the Iriſh ſea, 


with Flintſhire and Denbighſhire ; on the north 


by Lancaſhire; and on the ſouth by Shropſhire. 
It is about fifty miles in length, 25 in breadth, 


and 112 in circumference. The north weſt cor- 


ner ſhoots out into the Iriſh ſea, forming a penin- 


ſula, called Wirall, about ſixteen miles long and 
ſeven broad. On each fide of this peninſula is a 


The firft riſes from two fountains in Wales, and 


creek, and into one or the other of theſe, all the 
rivers. of the county are received. The principal 
rivers are the Dee, the Weaver, and the Merſey, 


entering this county at Grafton, runs north to 


Cheſter, where it falls into the Iriſh ſea, by 
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kgate, which is the ſouth creek of the penin- 


The Dee is the largeſt and longeſt river on 
the weſt fide of Britain, between the Severn and 


the Clyde, and remarkable for force of current 


and quantity of water, both in winter, and upon 


haſty rains or ſnows; for at ſuch times the Welch 
mountains pour down amazing floods, ſo that the 


height of the water is very frightful, and has often 
done great damage. The port, which is formed 


by the Hyle lake and the point of Aire, is but in- 
different, the bar is often almoſt choaked up, and 


at beſt is very difficult, the ſhips being forced to 
unload at fix miles diſtance, and ſend the goods 

up to the city, in ſmall veſſels, by reaſon of the 

.  fand-bank. But now by favour of late acts of 
parliament, they have in great meaſure ſur- 


mounted this inconvenience, by having cut a 
channel ten miles long, at vaſt expence, through 
which large veſſels can come up to Cheſter. 


The Weaver riſes in Shropſhire, and after run- 


ning about 20 miles from ſouth to north, 


makes an angle at Northwich, turns weſt and 


falls into the north creek of the peninſula, as 


does the Merſey, which runs from the north 


_ eaſt. Beſides the rivers above-mentioned, this 
county abounds with meres and lakes, as Com- 
bermere, Bagmere, Piekmere, and the like. Other 


pieces of water of almoſt equal extent with the 
meres, are called pools, as Ridley pool, Petty 


pool, and fome others. All theſe abound with carp, 
Tench, Bream, Trout, Eels, and other fiſh. 
In this county are ſeveral medicinal ſprings, 


and in particular there is one at Stockport, which 


is faid to be a ſtronger calybeat than that at 
Tunbridge, 1 

This county alſo abounds with falt ſprings, 
from which great quantities of ſalt are obtained. 


ax T heſe 


JJ 
Theſe riſe in Northwich, Middlewich, and 


Namptwich, which are therefore called the Salt 


Wiches, and likewiſe at Dunham; at the diſtance 
of about ſix miles from each other. The pits 
ſeldom exceed four yards in depth, and are never 
more than ſeven. The ſalt ſprings at Nampt- 
wich are about 30 miles from the ſea, and gene- 
rally lie along the ſide of the river Weaver. 
Middlewich has two excellent ſalt ſprings, and 
there are ſeveral others at Northwich, beſides 
mines of rock ſalt, which we ſhall deſcribe in 
treating of that town. All theſe ſprings lie near 


brooks of freſh water, and in meadow grounds, 
and the water is fo cold at the bottom of the 


pits, that the briners cannot ſtay in them above 
half an hour at a time, nor. ſo long, without 


frequently drinking ftrong liquors. The water 
is brought from the ſalt ſprings to the watch-hou- 
| ſes as they are called, by troughs, and are there 


received into large caſks ſet in the ground; from 
hence it is put into the leads, and a fire made 


for keeping it warm, during which, women, 


with wooden rakes, gather the falt as it ſettles 
to the bottom. After this it is put into ſalt 
barrows, a kind of wicker baſkets in the ſhape 
of a ſugar loaf reverſed, that the water dropping 
from it, may leave the ſalt dry. 0 

It is obſervable that ſome of theſe ſprings afford 


much more water than others, and that there is 


more ſalt in any given quantity of water drawn 
from the ſpring that yields little, than in the ſame 
quantity drawn from thoſe that yield much; that 
the ſtrength of the brine is generally in propor- 


tion to the paucity of the ſpring; and that more 


ſalt is produced from the ſame quantity of brine . 
in dry weather than in wet. Some have ſuppo- 
ſed that theſe falt ſprings come from the ſea, 
which is very improbable, becauſe a quart of ſea 

4 — water 
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water will yield no more than an ounce and a 


half of ſalt, while a quart of water from theſe 
ſprings will often produce ſeven or eight ounces: 
it is therefore much more probable that the water 
is thus ſtrongly impregnated with ſalt, by paſſing 
through ſubterraneous rocks of ſalt, and that this 
is actually the caſe, is in a manner confirmed by 


ſuch rocks being really diſcovered near ſome of 


theſe ſprings. 


The air of this county is generally eſteemed 


healthy, it being more ſerene than that of Lan- 
caſhire; and the ſoil is for the moſt part good. 
That part which is low and level, was named by 
Edward I. the Vale Royal of England, on account 
of its great fruitfulneſs in corn, and the extraor- 
dinary richneſs of its paſtures. 
The moſſes, which are here the ſame as the 

bogs in Ireland, yield plenty of turf, and large 
fir trees are ſometimes found buried in them, 
which the poor ſplit and uſe. for candles, they 


caſting a good light. Theſe moſly tracts conſiſt 


of a kind of mooriſh boggy earth, and are diſtin- 
guiſhed into white, grey, and black, from the 
colour of the turf. The white moſſes are com- 


pages of the leaves, ſeeds, flowers, ſtalks, and 


roots of herbs, plants and ſhrubs. The grey 


conſiſt of the ſame ſubſtances in a higher degree 
of putrefaction; and the black only differ by 


their perfect putrefaction The grey is harder 
and more ponderous than the white; and the 
black is cloſer and more bituminous than either. 


Square pieces of theſe moſſes are cut out 


in the ſhape of bricks, and being laid in the ſun 
to dry, are then called turfs, and uſed for ſue]. _ 
CHESHIRE is remarkable for the number of 


geatlemen, by whom it is inhabited, and few of 


the conſiderable eſtates are without parks. The 


two foreſts of Macclesheld and Delamere, are 
extenſive 
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extenſive and woody. This county has quarrics 
in which mill ſtones are dug, nearly equal to thoſe 


brought from France. 


Very large quantities of fine cheeſe are made 


in this county, which is eſteemed the beſt in 


England, inſomuch that it is computed the inha- 
bitants export yearly to London, 14000 tons, to 
Briſtol and York, down the Severn and Trent 
8000 tons more, beſides great quantities ſhipped 


at Cheſter and Liverpool for Ireland and Scot- 
land. The commodities beſides cheeſe and ſalt 


already mentioned, are corn, cattle, ſheep, fiſh, 
particularly falmon, which is very fine, fowls 


and other articles of proviſion. 


This county contains ſeven hundreds, in which 
are the city of Cheitcr, and 12 market towns, viz. . 
Nantwich, Middlewich, Northwich, Maccles- 


field, Congleton, Malpas, Frodſham, Knotsford, 


Altringham, Halton, Sandbach, and Stockport. 


It has 86 pariſhes, 24000 houſes, and near 164000 


inhabitants; it is in the province of York, and 


_ dioceſe of Cheſter, and ſends four members to par- 


liament, two for the county, and two for the City 


of Cheſter. 


On entering this county by the road from 


Shrewſbury you paſs by MA As, which lies about 


2 mile on the ſouth ſide of the road to Cheſter, 
and 157 miles north weſt of London. This town 
is ſuppoſed to take it's name from the bad roads 
that were formerly to be met with in it's neigh- 
bourhood {mals paſſus). It is ſituated on. an 


_ eminence, in the ſouthern extremity of the county 


not far from the Dee; and conſiſts of three ſtreets 
well paved, beſides ſome ſmaller outlets. The 
church, a venerable old building, ſtands in the 


| higheſt part of the town, and the rectory is ſo 
very conſiderable in value, that there are con- 


ſtantly two rectors appointed to it, who officiate 
Þ 3 alternately, 
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alternately, There was formerly a caſtle here, 
which is now demoliſhed; but there is ſtill a gram- 
mar ſchool, and an hoſpital founded by Sir Ran- 
dolph Brereton. This place gives the title of 
viſcount to the earl of Cholmondeley. The 
market is on Mondays, and there are three fairs, 
on March 25, July 25, and December 8, for 
cattle, linnen, wollen cloaths, hard ware, and 
pedlary. 85 1 5 
CHESTER, frequently called Ve- Chester, on 


account of its weſtern ſituation, is a city of 


great antiquity, ſituated forty miles north by weſt 
of Shrewſbury, thirty ſeven ſouth-weſt of Man- 


cheſter, and 185 north weſt of London; its pre- 


fent name it undoubtedly received from Caſtra, 
the Latin name for a Camp, the Roman legions 
having frequently encamped in its neighbourhood, 
and particularly the twentieth legion, named 
Viftrix, was placed here by Galba, This opi- 
nion is fully proved by the inſcriptions that have 
been found here. 5 
The many pieces of antiquity found in and 
near this city, confirm us in the opinion, that it 
was of great note in the time of the Romans, 
and it has been probably inferred from a coin of 
Geta's, inſcribed, COL. DIVANA LEG. XX 
VICT. that Cheſter was made a Roman colony 
by Geta, when he was left to to take.care of the 
ſouthern parts of Britain, at the time his father, 
the emperor Severus, and his brother Caracalla, 
were advancing into Caledonia, Some Roman 
- bricks were alſo found here, marked with the 
name of the above-mentioned legion, but none 
of them were entire: two of them are repreſented 
in the following cuts, | 
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for Mr. alderman Bennet of this city, ſeveral Ko- 
man bricks were found, but few of them had in- 
ſcriptions, and one only was nearly compleat. 
Of this we haue annexed a cut. 


This briek is abvac's an 
inch thick, and. has an 


EN, id , 


5 1 Viv 0 uy 
| 0 10 17 edge turned upon each 


1 BY fide about an inch broad, 
MW raiſed an inch above 


ſiſts as uſual, of raiſed 
letters on a 5 
plane. 


A very curious lar 


was diſcovered in the year 1653, in Foreſt- ſtreet 


in Cheſter, of the various oe of which we have 
annexed delineations. 


No. 1. The 


the inner ſutface of 
the brick. The inſcriꝑ- 
tion in the middle con- 
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| Front of the Altar. 
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This altar was found in digging for a cellar in 
the houſe of one Mr, Heath. It lay with the in- 
ſcription downward, upon a ſtone two feet ſquare, 
ſuppoſed to have been the pedeſtal : the founda- 
tion lay deep and broad, conſiſting of many large 
ſtones. The earth about it was folid, but of ſe- 
veral colours, and ſome aſhes mixed with it. A- 
bout the foundation were diſcovered, ſigns of a 


ſacrifice, viz. the bones, horns, and heads of ſe- 


veral animals, as the ox, roe-buck, and others ; 
with theſe were found two coins. The firſt was 
braſs, and had on one fide, 1MP. CAES. VESP. 
AUG. cos. 1tI. and the face of the emperor. 
On the reverſe, vicToRIA AUGUSTI S. C. and 
a winged victory ſtanding. ' The other was cop- 
per, and had on the firſt ſide, FL. CONSTANTIUS 
NOB C. and the face of Conſtantius. On the 
reverſe, GENIO PoPULI RoMANI. ' A genius 
ſtanding, holding a bowl uſed in facrifices, in 
the right hand, and a cornucopia in the left, 
On the left fide of the monument was a flower 
pot; on the top a cotyla or cavity, in the bot- 
tom of which was a young face; but who it was 
intended to repreſent, is uncertain : on the back 
ornaments which Horſely calls a curtain with feſ- 
toons on the top. On the right fide, a genius 
ſtanding with a cornucopia in his left hand, the 
right hand being cut off by the workmen in dig- 
ging it up. 
abovementioned altar, as follows. 
Pero ſatute Dominorum noſtrorum invictiſſimorum 
Auguſtorum Genio Loci Flavius Longus Tribunus 

Militum Legionis viceſſimæ victricis et Longinus 
filius ejus domo Samoſata votum folverunt. 
Io this twentieth legion ſtationed at Cheſter; 
 Horſely rather chuſes to give the name of Va- 
lens than Valeria; we are however, inclined to 
approve moſt of the latter reading. 1 
BS -- That 


Horſely reads the inſcription on the 
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That this legion had ſome other additional 
name beſides that of Victrix, is confirmed by ano- 


ther altar found alſo at Cheſter, and now pre- 


ſerved at Oxford among the Arundelian marbles. 
See No. 6, in the preceding page of cuts. 

Io the inſcription on this altar, Mr. Horſely 

has affixed the following reading. Jovi optimo 


maxima Tanaro. Titus Elupius Galeria (tribu) 
Pragſens Guntia primipilus (vel praefettus) legionts 


wice/ſumae wvalentis vidtricis Commodo et Laterang 
Conſalibus vatum ſolvit libens merito. Mr. Horſely 
thinks the name here is Titus Elupius Praeſens, and 


that Guntia denotes his town or country; but 
though Dr. Gale, when he publiſhed his Ant. 


Itin. conceived it ſhould be read Praeſes Guni- 
tae, he afterwards altered his opinion; for in a 
manuſcript note of his in our poſſeſſion, he ſug- 
geſts that it ſhould be read Gunia. Gunia Civi- 
tas Syriz. v. Fabretti inſcrip. p. 338. 
In June 1729, another K. altar, or ra- 
ther the fragments of one, was found in digging 
a vault for a wine cellar for one Mr. Dyſon, in 
Watergate, in Cheſter. The ſtone of which it 


conſiſts, is thought to be a kind of late of a 


blueiſh colour, which comes from the Iſle of 
Man. It is about an inch and an half thick, 
and has on it the remains of an inſcription to 


which no reading has as yet been aſſigned. It 
is very imperfect, and the fourth line, which 
probably contained the proprietor's name, ſeems _ 


to have been . rm eraſed with a chiſſel. 
There are alſo in Cheſter ſome conſiderable 


remains of a Roman Hypocauſt. In Bridge's. 


ſtreet, we are told by Horfley, on the ſouth {ide 


of the Feathers ſtairs, 3 to a cellar in 


the eaſt, is a low room, the figure of which is 2 
regular Ae The roof is Hat, and ſupported 
by ſeveral ſmall pillars of ſtone, about twofeet high: 


Over 


S T. 8 HII E308 
Over each pillar is a Roman tile, near two feet 
ſquare, and about three inches thick ; each of 
theſe tiles has a ſmall hole or holes through it, 
about ſix inches diſtance from one another; the 
outſide of the tiles and holes is black, as if 
ſmoaked, and the floor is of rough ſtone and 

cement. Whether this piece of antiquity is ſtill 
to be ſeen entire, we have had no opportunity 
of enquiring. | 5 „ 

Cheſter was by Ptolemy called Deonna or De- 
vana, by Antoninus Deva, by the Britons Caer- 
legion, Gaerleon vaur, Caerleon ar Dufyr Dwy, 
and by way of pre-emince Caer--- The Saxons 
knew it by the name of Legeaceſter. i 
Galba the emperor ſettled here the twentieth 
legion, called Victrix, as above mentioned, un- 
der the command of Titus Vinius to be a barri- 
er and check to the Ordovices, who growing 
too headſtrong for him, Titus Veſpaſian made 
Julius Agricola their lieutenant. . 
King Edgar triumphed here over the Britiſh 

princes, by cauſing Hennadius king of Scot- 

land, Malcolm king of Northumberland, and 
Macon king of Man, and the iſles, with all the 

princes of Wales, being in number eight, to 
row him like bargemen up the river Dee. 
This city is of a ſquare form, ſurrounded 
with a wall two miles in compaſs, which affords 
delightful walks, and is ſaid to have been 
built by Edelfleda a noble Mercian lady, in the 
year 908. „ N 5 
There are in Cheſter nine churches, one of 


which is the cathedral, having the pariſh church - | 


in the ſouth iſle, dedicated to St. Werburg, the 
| Others are dedicated to St. John, St. Peter, the 
Trinity, St. Michael, St. Bridget, St. Olave, 
St. Mary, and St. Martin. On the north ſide of 
the City are the cathedral, the biſhop's palace, 


and: 


12 = A'Dzscriprron of A 

and the prebendaries houſes. The two principal 
ſtreets interſe& each other at right angles, point- 
ing towards the four cardinal points, and form- 


ing of courſe an exact croſs. The four gates 
are placed one at each end of the ſtreets, and 


on the ſouth ſide of a rocky hill, partly ſurrounded 


by the river- Dee, ſtands the caſtle, a place of 


conſiderable ſtrength. £5 "83-39 =" 


This caſtle, of which an engraved plate is an- 


nexed, is a erty pile, having a tower bearing 
the name of Ju 


yenient hall for the prince's exchequer court, 
and a priſon for the county. A garriſon is al- 
ways kept here, and it has a governor, lieute- 
nant governor, maſter gunner, and other inferior 


„ 5 0 


officers., Leading to the caſtle, is a bridge of 
twelve arches over the Dee, and at each end of 
the bridge is a gate, over one of which is a tower, 
containing mills for raiſing water to ſupply the 

city. The conſtruction of the houſes in Cheſter 
is very remarkable; they are in general large and 
Fpacious, but have what the inhabitants call rows 


before them; theſe are a kind of piazzas even wit 


the firſt floors, in which paſſengers may walk from 


one part of the town to the other without being 


expoſed to the weather, and at proper diſtances 
there are ſteps to deſcend into the ſtreet. Theſe 


rows, Dr. Stukely thinks, are the remains of the 


Roman porticoes. This manner of building 
is very inconvenient, and particularly it makes 
the ſhops which are behind the piazzas very 
dark and cloſe, Where the two principal ſtreets 


interſect each other, which is nearly in the cen- 


ter of the city, there is a ſpacious area called 
the Pentiſe; in which is the town houſe, with an 
| 26 exchange, 


ius Cæſar, and a noble hall, 
where the palatine court and affizes are kept 
twice in the year; with commodious accom- 
modations for the judges of aſſize, and a con- 
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CEE SH: {1-3 , 
exchange, a neat building, ſupported by columns 
thirteen feet high, of one ſtone each, Cheſter 
is a county and hundred within itſelf, and is go-- 
verned by a mayor, recorder, 24 aldermen, 
two ſheriffs, and forty common council men. Tt 
being incorporated by Henry the Third, who 
granted it great privileges. rf 8 

This city is ſuppoſed to have had a caſtle in very 
ancient times, and it is certain ſome authors 
mention the caſtle of Cheſter during the times 
of the Saxons and Danes; therefore, tho that which 
is now ſtanding, is ſaid to have been built by 
Hugh Lupus, earl of the county, ſoon after the 
Conqueſt, we may rather preſume that he on] 
repaired it, or perhaps he might have rebuilt it 
on the old foundation,--- There is not the leaſt 
doubt, but that this city was conſiderable in the 
time of the Romans, of which there cannot be 
better evidence than the vaſt vaults and founda- 
tions, coins, altars, pavements, and other anti- 
quities known to be Roman, which have been 
from time to time found here. In the beginning 
of the preſent century, there was diſcovered in an 
old ruinous building called the Chapter, a flze- 
leton, ſuppoſed to have been the remains of Hugh 
Lupus; the bones were very freſh and in their 
natural poſition they were wrapped in leather 
and incloſed in a Rone coffin ;- the legs were 
bound together at the ancles, and the ſtring was 
entire. 935 . 

Cheſter was, before the end of the ſeventh cen- 
tury, the ſeat of a biſhop whoſe paſtoral care ex- 
| tended over a part of the Mercian dominions, 
and for the moſt part, though not always, this 
church and that of Litchfield, were under the 
ſame biſhop, and it was indeed at length united to 
the biſhoprick of Litchfield, Biſhop Peter, who 
governed the ſee of Litchfield ſome time after 

e 25 82 "Is 
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the conqueſt, quitted that city, and continued to 


reſide in St. John's church in Cheſter, till his 


death, which happened in 1102, and there he 
was buried, However his ſucceſſor, biſhop Ro- 


bert left Cheſter, and made the rich monaſtery 
of Coventry one of his cathedrals, yet after 
this time, ſeveral biſhops of Litchfield and Co- 


ventry writ themſelves, and were written by 


others, biſhops of Cheſter. Giraldus Cambrenſis, 
who was about the year 1200, biſhop elec of St. 


Davids, fays, that the ancient collegiate church of 
St. John, above mentioned, was founded by king 


Ethelred, in the year 689; but it is more proba- 


ble that it was rebuilt in the year 906, together 


with the city by Ethelred, who was then earl of 


Mercia; for withinm fhort time afterwards, there 
was in Cheſter a celebrated church or monaſtry, 


dedicated to him, which. in the ſucceeding cen- 
tury was repaired by ear} Leofric, and was en- 


daowed with houſes and lands when the Norman 


Conqueror's ſurvey was made. At this church, 
were, till the ſuppreſſion of monaſtries, a dean 
and ſeven prebendaries or canons, ſeven vicars, 
and other inferior officers; yet in the reign of 
Henry VIII. after various repriſals, the annual 
revenue of it amounted only to 271. 17s. 4d. 

There was very early in the Saxon times, a 
religious houſe, probably a nunnery, in this city, 
dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul ; to this houſe 


the remains of St. Werburg were brought, as to 


a place of ſafety, from Heanburgh, or Hanbury, in 
Staffordſhire, in the year 875, two hundred years 


after ſhe was buried. She is ſaid to have been 


the daughter of Walferus, the firft Chriſtian king 


of Mercia; and from this princeſs, the church of 


St. Peter and St. Paul was called St. Werburg's. 


This religious houſe was ſoon after totally ruin- 
ed by the inteſtine wars which then raged in the 


kingdom, 
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kingdom, but was rebuilt by Edelfleda, and libe- 
rally endowed by king Edmund, king Edgar, 
earl Leofric and other benefactors, in honour of 
St. Werburg, for ſecular canons. However, in 
the year 1093, the celebrated Anſelm, afterwards 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, inſtigated Hugh Lu- 


pus to expel the canons, and eſtabliſh in their 


ſtead, an abbot of Benedictine monks, from Bec 


in Normandy, in whoſe poſſeſſion the church of 


St. Werburg continued till the general diffolu- 


tion of monaſtries, in the 33d year of Henry VIII. 
who reſtored the foundation to a dean and fix 


prebends, naming it the church of Chriſt and the 
Bleſſed Virgin; and he alſo once more made 
Cheſter the ſeat of a biſhop. When the mo- 
naſtery was diſſolved, its yearly revenues amount- 


ed to 1003]. 5s. 11d. 
In the neighbourhood of St. John's church a- 
bovementioned, there was a monaſtery dedicated 
to the Bleſſed Virgin, valued at the ſupprefſion 
at 66 1. 188. 4d. per annum; and there was al- 
ſo in this city before the year 1162, a monaſtery 
dedicated to St. Michael, as appears by a charter 
of Henry II. to the canons of Norton. 
In the pariſh of St. Martin were two houſes, 


one of Carmelites or White-friars, founded in 


in the year 1729, by Thomas Stadham, gentle- 
man, and a houſe of black, or preaching iriars, 
founded by a biſhop of Litchfield. In the pariſh 
of the holy Trinity, was a houſe of grey, or Fran- 
ciſcan friars, ſuppoſed to be as ancient as the time 
of Henry III. who began his reign October 19. 


1216, Beſides thoſe already mentioned, there 


was without the north gate, an ancient hoſpital, 
which being endowed with great privileges, was 


originally a ſanctuary, dedicated to St. John the 
_ Baptiſt; it conſiſted, at the ſuppreſſion, of a chap- 


lain and fix poor brethren, and its revenue was 
only 131, 78, 10d, per annum, . The 
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16 A DescrirTION of 

The city of Cheſter hath undergone various 
misfortunes ; it was firſt almoſt entirely demo- 
liſhed by Egfrid, king of Northumberland, and 
afterwards by the Danes, yet was it ſoon repair- 
ed by Edelfieda governeſs of the Mercians, inſo- 
much that in the time of William theConquer- 
'or, when the great ſurvey of England was taken, 


the earls who had all the city, except what be- 
longed to that biſhop, paid gelt or tribute for 
fifty hides of land, forty houſes, and ſeven mint- 


-maſters. | 


About the year 942, after the death of Athel- 
ſtan, in the beginning of the reign of Edmund, a 


| = battle was fought near this city. Anlaff, 
ſon of Sithrie the Dane, king of Northumber- 


land, having been defeated by king Athelſtan in 
in the battle of Brunenburg, retired into Ireland, 


but when Edmund, a youth of ſeventeen or 
eighteen years of age, aſcended the throne, An- 
laff borrowing ſome troops of Olaus king of 
. invaded Northumberland, and having 


got poſſeſſion of Vork, ravaged great part of Mer- | 
cia. Edmund was not idle, but foon aſſembled to 


ſtop his progreſs. Thetwokings meeting near Che- 
ſter, a great battle enſued, which laſted awhole day, 
but at night, neither party could boaſt of the leaſt 
advantage, inſomuch that it was determined to re- 
new the engagement on the ſucceeding day; but 
Odo and Walſton, the archbiſhops of Canter- 
bury and York, laboured ſo earneſtly to procure 
a peace, that a treaty was begun that very even- 
ing, and concluded by break of day. y this 
_ treaty, Edmund was obliged to give up to the 
Danes, all the country lying north of the Ro- 


man highway, called | atling-ſtreet, which di- 
vided England almoſt into two equal Parts, run- 
ning from North Wales, to the moſt ſouthern 


This 


parts of Kent, quite to the ſea. 
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This city declared for Charles I. under Lord 


Byron, in the time of the civil wars; and after- 
wards” for Charles II. under Sir George Booth. 
Beſides the tranſactions abovementioned, which 


happened at Cheſter, it is alſo remarkable for 


ſome other particulars : in the days of king Ar- 
thur, grammar, philoſophy, and the learned 
languages were taught here, Cadway and Cad- 
wan, two Britiſh kings, having defeated the Sax- 
ons, were crowned in this city, and a parliament 
was by the former held here. Alſo, the cere- 
mony of the coronation of king Ethelwolf was 
performed here, and it is ſaid, that Henry IV. 
emperor of Germany, who had married Maud, 


grand daughter to William the Conqueror, and 


had in the courſe of his reign impriſoned his 
father,. the pope and the cardinals, withdrew 


himſelf from the world, and lived a hermit un- 


known at Cheſter for ten years; but death ap- 
proaching, he diſcovered himſelf : he lies buried 
here” Oe I a: EY | 

There are two weekly markets in Cheſter, 
on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, and three annual 


fairs, namely, the firſt Thurſday in Feb. for cat- 


tle; July 5th, and Octob. 1oth, for cattle and 


Triſh linnen (of which prodigious quantities are 


ſold, it being cuſtomary for the London and 
Nublin traders. to meet here), cloaths, hard 
ware, hops, drapery goods, and Mancheſter 


wares. Cheſter gives the title of earl to his 


_ Toyal highneſs the prince of Wales. 

At Broughton, juſt without the eaſt gate of the 
city, was an alms-houſe for poor beggars, ſo early 
© me yer TRE . 


We muſt not quit the article of Cheſter with- 


outobſerving, that upon a rock in a field on the 
fouth ſide of the river, beyond Cheſter bridge, is 
an image of the goddeſs Pallas, of which the fol- 
t | : lowing 
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18 4 DIScRIT TI T 
lowing cut is a repreſentation. It is very much 


decayed, but the warlike dreſs of the goddeſs, 


and the owl on the to p of her quiver are very 5 


VIII le. 6 
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Pr In this place, ſays tradition, former! y ſtood 


the palace of the warlike king Edgar. 


Samuel Molyneux, the ſon of the celebrated 


William Molyneux was born in this city, in 
July 1683; and educated with great care by his 


father, upon whoſe death, he was put under the ma- 


nagement of his uncle, an excellent ſcholar and 
phyſician at Dublin, who executed his truſt ſo 
well in his nephew's improvement, that our in- 
genious youth ſoon advanced himſelf to be ſecre- 
tary to king George I. while prince of Wales. 
Aſtronomy being his favourite ſtudy, he project- 
ed many ſchemes for the advancement of it, and 
took particular pains in his attempts towards the 
perfection of teleſcopes. In the midſt of theſe 
ſtudies, being appointed a commiſſioner of the ad- 
miralty, he became ſo engaged in public affairs, 
that he had no further leiſure for philoſophical 
enquiries. He died Jan. 3, 160. 

OULTON, is a ſmall village, about five miles 
to the ſouth eaſt of Cheſter. At this place an 
abbey was founded and endowed for Ciſtertian 


monks, 
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monks, in the year 1153, by Robert, brother to 
Ranulph ſecond earl of Cheſter ; but being ſub- 
jet to the incurſtons of the Welſh, it was at- 
terwards removed to Dieulacres in Staffordſhire. 

SHOTWICK, is about fix miles north welt 

of Cheſter, in the road to Park-gate. Here 

was formerly a caſtle ſurrounded with a park, be- 
longing to the crown, but the caſtle is now in 

ruins. wy f hs | 
 - PARK-GATE, is about thirteen miles north 
welt of Cheſter, and is remarkable for being 
the place where paſſengers bound to Dublin 
take ſhipping. In this neighbourhood the ſtones. 

buphthalmos, or ox-eyes, have been frequently 
doit BD: + 5 „ 
HrLE Lake, farther to the north weſt, at 
the extremity of the peninſula, nearly oppoſite 
to Hilbree, is remarkable on acount of its being 

the place where duke Schomberg encamped, 
when he went to reduce Ireland, after the revo- 
lution, and from whence the forces which fol- 

lowed him embarked. 1 . 

_ SANGHALL, a village a few miles north 
welt of Cheſter, in the peninſula, is rendered re- 
markable by a woman inhabitant, who being 
ſeventy-two years of age in 1668, had two horns 
which grew out of her head on the right ſide, a 
little above the ear. An excreſcence in this part 
of her head, ſomewhat reſembling a wen, made 
its appearance when ſhe was about 28 years old, 
this when ſhe arrived to ſixty years, ſhot out in- in 
to two horns, each about three inches long ; in i 
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i hve years they dropped, and two more ſucceed- "bg 
ed, and theſe after four years being alſo caſt, =. 
were replaced by others. | F 
6 EASHAM, is a village ſituated on the river Mer- 9 
I fey, at the eaſtern end of the peninſula, about 7 * 
6 miles north eaſt of Cheſter. The extent of tice I 
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pariſh is in length between three and four miles, 


and in breadth about two miles. Beſides the vil- 
lage of Eaſham, where the church ſtands, there 
are in this pariſh ſix hamlets, namely, two Sut- 
tons, Childer-thornton, Hoſton, Pooltown, and 


Whitby. The pariſh is level, and the lands pro- 
duce barley, wheat and oats, and there is much 
cheeſe made here. Marl and lime are the chief 


manure, the ſoil being chiefly deep clay, tho' the 


rock as you approach the river, lies near the ſur- 


face. reat damage was done in this pariſh, 


chiefly to the eſtates of Sir Francis Pool and Mr. 
Bennet, by the inundation of the Merſey ſome 
years ſince. The great road between Cheſter and 
Liverpool paſſes through here, there being a fer- 


ry over the Merſey to Liverpool, which is reck- 


oned five miles down the water. The church 


conſiſts of a nave, two fide iſſes, and a large ch n- 
cel at the weſt; and has a ſteeple, which conſiſts 


of a tower with a ſpire upon it. The church 
and ſteeple are ſaid to be the work of the famous 
Inigo Jones, but the ſpire being become ruin- 


ous, was taken down and rebuilt about the year 


1752. The only ſeats in the pariſh are Hooton- 
hall, belonging to the Stanley's, Roman Catho- 


| tics, a baronet's family, from whom are deſcend- 
ed the earls of Derby. In the hall of this houſe 


are ſome antique pictures, ſaid to repreſent ſome 


of the old earls of Cheſter. The other ſeat |} 


is Pool-hall, belonging 'to a baronet of the fame 
name: this family was alſo Roman Catholic, 


till Sir Francis Pool, late member for Lewes in 


* ufſex, embraced the proteſtant religion. The 


living is a vicarage worth about 50 J. per annum, 


in the gift of the dean and chapter of Cheſter. 
There is a neat vicarage houſe built by the pre- 
ſent incumhent. The vicar hath all the fiſh 
taken in the in the river Merſey within the ex- 
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tent of his pariſh, on Sundays and Fridays. At 
Childon-thornton is a charitv-ſchoo] worth a- 
bout 151. a year to the maſter, who is elected by 


preſentees. A kind of red ſtones, much uſed. in 


building, is dug up in a wood near the river 
Merſey. | Te e 

At eon in this peninſula, on the 
banks of the Merſey, there was formerly a mo- 


naſtery founded by Edelfleda, which going how- 
ever ſoon to decay, the church ſituated above 


a mile to the north weſt of the college, was ap- 


propriated to the abbey of Cheſter, and at the 


diſſolution, was made a part of the endowment 
of the dean and chapter. _ Gb + 
The church only conſiſts of two iſles and a 
chance], with a wooden ſteeple at the weſt end. 


The vicar of Eaſham is allowed by the dean and 
chapter of Cheſter, 51. per annum, to preach 
here once a month, he has alſo the ſurplice- fees, 


and queen Ann's bounty. One townſhip be- 
longing to this pariſh, called Brimſtage, is entire- 
ly ſeparated from the reſt. The ſoil is nearly 
the ſame as that of Eaſham, by which it is 


bounded on the ſouth. In the middle of the 


village are the remains of an old croſs, on 


which a dial is now placed. There is a bridge 


built over Bromborough pool, which is formed. 


by an influx of the waters of the river Mer- 
fey, and together with the adjacent woods and 
rocks, a water mill, and a ſerpentine current of 
| freſh water, make an agreeable landſcape. There 
is a petryfying well in the town worth notice. 


At BIRKENHEAD, in the ſame peninſula, a- 


bout the year 1189, a priory for ſixteen black 


canons was founded by Hamon de Maſſey 


third biſhop of Durham, and dedicated to St. 


Mary and St. James. He endowed it with lands, 
and granted to the prior, monks, and their ſuc- 
| ceſſors, 
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ceſſors, power and liberty, upon a vacancy, to 


chuſe their on prior from among themſelves: 
its annual value at the diſſolution was gol. 138. 
At HIIIBREIE or HiLBURY, a ſmall ifland 
at the ſouth weſtern point of the peninſula, near 


the mouth of the river Dee, there was, it is ſaid, 


a convent of Benedictine monks, a cell to Cheſ- 
ter, dedicated to the virgin Mary. 
On entering the county by the London road, 


from Stone, you come to Namptwich, from 


whence one road extends eaſtward to Cheſter, 
and another northward to Middlewich, North- 
wich, &c. 5 


NAN TwWICH, NAMPTWICH, or WICRH- Mar- 


BANE, as it is called in old deeds, is one of the 
moſt flouriſhing towns in the county. It is ſitu- 
ated 192 miles north of London, and 20 ſouth 


eaſt of Cheſter. It is popolous, has a great 


trade, and is ſituate in the Vale Royal, on the 
banks of the Weaver. This town was twice 


burnt down, viz. in July 1438, and in Decem- 


ber 1583; but after the laſt fire, it was rebuilt 


in ſo regular and handſome a manner, by means 
of a collection made throughout the nation, as 


rather to be advantaged by its misfortune. Very 
large quantities of the beſt ſalt is made at Nant- 


wich, and the cheeſe in the neighbourhood, e- 
quals (if not ſurpaſſes) any which the world pro- 
duces. The ſtreets are regular, having many 


handſome houſes in them, and the church is in 


form like a cathedral, a ſteeple riſing in the mid- 


dle of the croſs. It derives many advantages 


from its being ſo great a thorough fare in the 


road to Cheſter, and from its very conſiderable 


market for corn and cattle, which is held every 


Saturday. In the year 1737, this town had a 


market-houſe, which was then a very hand ſome 
building, and over it was an elegant room, in 


wh ich 


— 


JC 
which the magiſtrates did buſineſs; but it ſuddenly 


fell to the ground, and has not yet been rebuilt. 


The fair days, three in number, are March 26, 
September 4, and December 15, for cattle, horſes, 


cloaths, flannels, hard ware, pewter, and bed- 
ding. Before. we quit this article of Nantwich, 
we muſt obſerve, that there was formerly an an- 
cient hoſpital in it, dedicated to St. N; 

and there are, at this time, two charity-ſchools, 


one for forty boys, and the other for thirty girls. 


Hugh, Lord Cholmondeley, was created by 


King William, Baron of Wich-Malbane, alias 


Nantwich, which title is ſtill in the family. 

In the time of the civil wars, after the truce 
was concluded in Ireland, King Charles the firft 
cauſed all the Engliſh troops, which could be 
ſpared, to be ſent over to him. Theſe troops 
landed in Flintſhire, and took Hawarden-Caſtle, 
after which they marched into Chefhire, and 
took Beeſton-Caſtle, Northwich, Crew-houſe, 
Doddington-houſe, Acton church, and, at 
length, under the command of Lord Byron, 
velieged Nantwich, January 15, 1643-4. Three 
days after, the place was attempted by ſtorm, at 


hve different places, but the beſiegers were every 
where repulſed, with the loſs of many men. 


On the 21ſt of the month, however, Lord Fir- 
ax, who had advanced to relieve the town, en- 
J tirely routed the Iriſh army, conſiſting of 3000 
infantry, which were almoſt all ſlain or taken 
priſoners 3 and of 1800 horſe, moſt of them eſ- 
caped by flight, but were ſo diſperſed that they 
could be of no farther ſervice to the King. 


This engagement, for the time it lafled, was ſaid | 
to be as ſharp as any that had before happened in 


thoſe wars. 
At Baddington, in this neighbourhood, was 
in alms-houſe for poor lepers, ſo early as 1283. 
EL Cn 
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\ + CHOLMONDELEY is a village about fix miles 


ſouth-weſt of Nantwich, but it is only noted 
for giving the title of Earl to a noble family of 
the ſame name. x5 EQ 

. MiDDLEWICH takes its name from its ſitua- 
tion between Nantwich and Northwich, near 


the river Dee. It is ſeated fix miles from the 
north of Nantwich, and 158 from London. 
The town is ancient, well peopled, has a great 


trade in fait, and is governed by burgeſſes. 


The pariſh is remarkably extenfive, compre- 
hending many townſhips in the neighbourhood, 


and the church is a large handſome building, 
It lies in the hundred of Nerthwich, has a good 
market on Tueſdays, and two fairs, namely, 


on Holy Thurſday, and July 25, chiefly for 
the ſale of cattle. From this town to North- . 


wich, which lies ſix miles to the north, there is 
a road raifed very high with gravel, which plainly 


ſhews it to have been Roman, and to have been 


raiſed for ſome public uſe. 


At DARN HALL, or DERNHALL, about five 


miles to the weſt . of Middlewich, Prince Ed- 
ward, eldeſt fon to Henry III. during his father's 


reign, began to build an abbey for 100: Ciſter- 


cian Monks, but, when he aſcended the throne, 


he altered his intentions, and, in the year 1277, 
founded a ftately monaſtery in the Vale Royal, 


about five miles to the north; and, about 
the year 1281, the monks of Darnhall were re- 
moved thither, together with ſome others, from 
the abbey of Dore, in Herefordſhire, to make up 
the number 100, he having, in a voyage from 
tae Holy Land, vowed to endow an abbey, con- 
taining that number of monks, with a ſufficient 
maintainence. Upon this monaſtery he expend- 


ed 22,000. beſides what was given by his queen 


Eleanor ; yet the building was not inen cif 
| N the 


2 


| and there are two annual fairs, namely, Auguſt 


CHESHIRE = 


the year 1330, in the reign of Edward III. the 
monks being in the mean time much incommo- 
ded for want of room. The church was con- 


fecrated by the patriarch of Jeruſalem, biſhop of 
Durham, and dedicated to Chrift,' the Virgin 


Mary, St. Nicholas, and St. Nichafius. ' At. 


the diſſolution, its revenue was valued at 5181. 


' NoRTHWICH' is a confiderable town on the 


banksof the Weaver, ſix miles north of Middle- 


wich. Like the two laſt deſcribed places, it fur - 


niſhes the kingdom with ee eee. ſalt 


Being ſituated near the middle of the county, the 
quarter: ſeſſions have often been held here, A 
bout the latter end of the laſt, or the beginning 


of the preſent century, there were diſcovered at 


this place fome large mines of rock- falt, which 
have been wrought ever ſince; the lumps of ſalt 
which they produce, being ſent to ſalt- works by 


dle ſea · ſide, where they are diſſolved, and after- 
wards, by evaporation, made into falt fit ſor eu- 


linary uſes.” The fight of: theſe: caverns cannot 
but give pleaſure to the curious traveller. You 
deſcend to the depth of about 50 yards, by a 
bucket, when you are ſuddenly ftruck. with the 
view of what we can compare to nothing but 4 


ſubterranean cathedral; the roof is of arched | 


cryſtal, and: the pillars, of the: ſame materials, 
deing tranſparent, glitter with the reflection of 
the numerous lights which the labourers require 


to enable them ta go on with their work, 'Thefe 
mines extend under ſeveral acres of land. A 


weekly market is held at Northwich on Fridays; 


2, and December 6, for cattle, drapery, goods; 
and bedding. A free grammar-ſchoal liere was 
founded and endowed by: Mr. Johm Dains, parſon 
of St, Bartholomew's, .- e en 
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At. TRAIN to the ſouth-eaſt of North: 
wich, there was formerly an aſylum for erimi- 
nals, where they were permitted to remain in 
ſafety a year and a day; but this privilege, on 
account of its being ſo much abuſed, was taken 
away long before the Reformation. 


Sir John Birkinhead, a famous political au- 
| thor of the ſeventeenth century, was the ſon of 


Richard Birkinhead, of this town, a fadler, and 


who alſo kept an alehouſe. He was entered a 


ſervitor of Oriel-College, and afterwards be- 
came amanuenſis to. archbiſhop Laud, by whoſe 


intereſt he was made probationer of: All-foul's 
College, in Oxford, where he continued to re- 


fide, and ſoon after began to manage à contro- 
verſy in favour of the royal cauſe, againſt the diſ- 


affected, for which reaſon he was expelled the 


univerſity, when they came into power. Upon 


3 to London, he received the name, a- 


— his own party, of the Loyal Poet, and ſuf- 
ſeveral impriſonments, which tended to 


ſharpen his ſpleen, without abating his courage. 
Upon the reſtoration, he again came into favour, 
and was made maſter of the Faculty- Office, was 
knighted, and promoted to be Maſter of Requeſts. 


He died at Weſtminſter, December 4, 167%, and 
was interred at St. Martin's in the Fields, leav- 
ing to his executors a large and curious wolleckien 
of pamphlets upon all ſubjects. 

- DELAMERE FOREST lies between Cheſter; 


Northwich, and Frodſham. It has been noted 
_ for breeding, red and fallow-deer, many of which 
uſed formerly to be ſent up to London for the 


King's table. The poor inhabitants in the 
neighbourhood, have the benefit of the paſture in 
the valleys, the wood on the hills, the fern on 
the-plains, the fiſh and fowls in the meers, me 


the turf which. may be * on: firing. 


A : hw | Within 1 


noted for its caſtle, which' ſtands on a high hill, 
about two miles to the ſouth-welt of the ſtreet. . 
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Within this foreſt the Mercian-lady Edelfleda, 
already mentioned, built a city, called Eadeſ- 


burg, that is, the Happy Town; but now there 
ire no remains of it, except a handſome houſe, 


inhabited by the chief foreſters, who have that 
office by e It is called, the Chamber 
of the Here. This foreſt is remarkable for giv- 
ing the title of Baron to Sir George Booth, who, 


for his eminent ſervices to King harles II. was 


created Lord Delamere, the year after the reſtora- 
tion. His ſon joined King William ſoon after 
his. landing, for which he was created Earl of 
Warrington, and, upon his deceaſe, it fell to a: 


collateral branch in the preſent Lord Delamere. 


In this neighbourhood is FINBOROUGH, now 
a ſmall village, which is ſaid to have been once 
a conſiderable town, built by the ſame noble lady. 
OvveR ſtands at the eaſtern extremity of De- 


Kills Foreſt, and is remarkable for being go- 
verned by a mayor, and having 2 church that is. 


lawleſs, which privileges were probably derived, 
from the city of Eadeſburg above- mentioned. 
From Nantwich” a road extends eaſter] 


| Cheſter, and two miles to the ſouth of this Eb 


is BunBuRY, a village about ten miles nearly: 
welt from Nantwich. In the. pariſh church be- 


| longing to this place, Sir Hugh Calverly, Kant, 


about the year 1386, founded a college, in ho- 
nour of St. Boniface, for a maſter and fix ſecu-; 


Jar canons. At the time of the diſſolution, the 


foundation conſiſted of a dean, five vicars, and 


two choriſters, and the revenues were eſtimated, 
at 481. 2s. 8d. per annum. p 


About a mile and a half north. of -Pagkabed is 
Brksrox, a village in the ſame hundred, only 
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ear 1180; and died in 1232. This caſtle, 


in the ye 
of the remains of which an engraved view is an- 
nexed to this Work, was of very conſiderable ex- 
cent, having lofty Walls and ftrong towers. The 


| fitef of theſe towers was ſupplied with, water 


from a well which is ſuppoſed to have been aboye 
#60 yards deep, for it was within theſe few years 
9 yards in depth, though half filled up. The 
caſtle is at this time in a ruinous condition, 
yer Leland, in fome verſes he Wrote on it, ſays, 
that if old prophecies axe to be believed, it will, 
in ſome future period, recover its original ſplen- 
dour. Near this place are many traces of ditch- 
es, and other military works, probably made in 
the civil wars, when this caſtle was beſieged by 
the parliamentary forces under colonel Jones, 
who, with adjutant-general Louthian, ſuddenly 
dtew off a party of 1 300 men, and attempted to 
prize Cheſter, in which they partly ſucceed- 


e but not Having ſufficient forces to become 


maſters of the reſt of the city, they were content 
th keep what they had got, in expectation that Sir 
William Brereton would bring them a ſupply. 
The king, however, at that time, expecting a bo- 
dy of troops from Ireland which could land con- 


_ veniently only at Cheſter, immediately marched. 
_ to diſlodge: the enemy, but being cloſely followed 


by Poyntz, the parliament's commander, who o- 
verfook him on Routon-Heath, within about two. 
miles of Cheſter, he was under a neceſſity of 


Facing his purſuers: The fight was at firſt pretty 


hot, but as the king had 5900, and Poyntz only 
2000 men, the latter were briſkly repulſed, and 
put. into ſome diſorder; but, in the mean time, 
jaſt as the king thought himſelf entirely victori- 
lian came from Cheſter, and 
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Mts rear, and ebe Paynes time to rally 
his men, and renew the engag which; in 
the end, terminated in the — 7 King's 
little army, with the loſs of GO men killed, aud 
1000" taken priſoners. In chis eng 
the lord Bernard Steward, earl of Litchfield, and 
ſome other noble officers, were killed, and it way 
_ with the utmoſt difficulty that the king bimielf, 
with the ſhattered remains of his amy, leaped | 
| io. Denbigh caſtle, in Wales. 
About two miles and a quarter from Breflon, 
lands T ARPERLY, à village fituated on —— | 
edge of Delamere Foreſt, in the midway between 
Nantwich and Cheſter, and about twelve miles 
from each. It is a great thoroughfare, and con 
_ fills chiefly of one | men about half a nike ia 
length. Here it is that the ſheriff's torns and 
hundred courts are uſually. kept. It has a good 
old church, and the rectory is valuable. There 
are four annual fairs kept here, on May-Day, 
dd after St. Bartholomew, Auguſt 24, and 
December 10, for cattle and pedlars ware. 1 
At Barrow, a ſmall village on the welt Bide x 
of Delamere Fareſt, two miles north of the road 
from Nantwich to Cheſter, there was a precep- 
tory of the be e St. n of 
Jeruſalem. | 
Tarvin ſtands near the weſtern extremity of 
Delamere Foreſt, about eight miles to the eaſt of 
Cheſter, in the bond to Jorthwich, at a ſmall 
diſtance beyond the parting of the two roads 
The church belonging to this pariſh is a noble 
edifice, and, though it is only a vicarage, the 
hving is, nevertheleſs, of confiderable value. It 
was formerly a market-town, being made ſo by 
Sir John Savage, the lord of 1 bue the market 
has —_— n 
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In the road from Cheſter to Warrington, in 
Laneaſhire, is FRoDsHAmM, a ſea-port town on 
the Weaver, 11 miles north-eaſt of Cheſter, and 
186 north. weſt of London. It has a ſtone bridge 
over the river, and a tolerable harbour. At the 
weſt end of the town are the ruins of an old 
caſtle, formerly the ſeat of the Savages, earls Ri- 
vers. The church ſtands at ſome ſmall diſtance 
from the town, near Frodſham-hill, the higheſt 
in the county, on which there uſed, in ancient 
times, to be a beacon. The market here is on 
Wedneſdays, and there are two annual fairs, viz. 
on May 4, and Auguſt 21, for cattle and pedlars 
ware. In this neighbourhood, on a riſing ground, 
near the river Merſey, are the ruins of. a religious 
houſe, probably deſerted on account of the bad- 
neſs of its ſituation; and alſo near this place we 
find the ſmall remains of Stanlew, a monaſtery, 
founded by John, conſtable of Cheſter, and ba- 
Ton of Halton, in the year 1172, for forty Ciſter- 
cian monks. But the monks. being incommoded 
by frequent floods, removed to Whalley-Abbey, 
in Lancaſhire; four monks, however, remained 
here, ſo that it continued to be a ſmall cell till 
the diſſolution. e | 
_ Runcorn is a village on the river Merſey, 
about three miles north of Frodſham. There 
was a religious houſe here, ſaid to have been 
founded by Edelfleda. And at this place Willi- 
am, the ſon of Nigel, conſtable of Cheſter, 


founded a priory for regular Auguſtine canons, F. 


in the year 1133 but this priory was afterwards, 
in the year 1210, removed to Norton in this 
neighbourhood. It was there dedicated to tne 
Virgin Mary, and endowed with ſeveral lands 
in the counties of Nottingham, Leiceſter, and 
Oxford, which were confirmed to the priory by 
Roger, the ſon of William. They had beſides 
„„ granted 
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of the pa e ab Halton caffle, wirich- lies in the 
pariſh 25 Runictmn io Edward the Black Prinee 
das a great benefactor to Norton priory, giving 
twenty three meſſuages, ſix cottages, and two 
; gardens, - 1 ying in Coventry, and part of his na 
Nox of Chiyleinoreito it. Its annual value at che 
_ dffblution was 280k. 76. 6d. Runcorn is n 
but a ſmall. village, conſiſting of a few fcattered 
cottages, but it has il 4 handſome pari Ih- 
 {ehureh.- 7. _ 
_- Harrow, vets n phe; is, high" torn; is 
ſituated on the road, about three miles north ot 


Frodſham, and is ſuppoſed to have received its 


name from its being ſeated on a hill. Fhe cattle 
here, if we may Judge 1405.41 eee EP 
f keent and Bactout, 7 Highs 4 ny) ow 

This eaſtie was! bailt by Hu the 


2 Norman on condition that he ſhould be con- 


ſtable of Cheſter, From his poſterity. it came td 


the crown, and is a conſiderable member of the 
dutchy of Lanesſter, hich maintains a large 
_ juriſdiction: in the country round it, by the name 
of Halton Fee, or the Honour of Halton, having 
à court of record, priſon; aud many other privi- 
leges within itſelf. At this caſtle, of which we 
have, for the ſatis faction of our readers, annexed 
an engtaved plate; there is annually, about Mi- 
chael mas, a lawy day, kept by the officers of the 
dutchy of Lancaſter, and a court is held once a 
fortnight, to determine all matters within the 
juriſdiction of the fee. Felons, however, are al- 
_ ways: carried to the ſe ſſions at Cheſter, to receive 


rlentence,” A market is kept here on Sa- 


lage, which! the EEG 1 dy preſcrip- 
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1 * — 18 One annual fair, at old Lady: 
*. EVERHAM, vill e out of the road, 2 
bout five miles 5 ing of Halton, and four 
miles eaſt of Frodſham, takes its name from - 
tuation, which is on the ſouth bank of the ri- 
ver Weaver, The pariſh church was age a | 
member of the great abbey of Vale Royal. 
fill holds a liberty, and has a 7540 = | 
priſon, with a large juriſdiction. This was one 
of the abbey granges, which, in ald time, was no 
mean tenure. 
About two miles to the north-weſt of Wever-. 
ham, on the other fide of the river, and about 
four miles ſouth-eaſt of Halton, lies DuTTox, 
noted for having been the eſtate of a family of 
the ſame name, who derive their pedigree from 
ene Huddard, a deſcendant from the earls of 
Cheſter, This family has a peculiar a authority 
over all pipers, fidlers, harpers, and muſicians, 
ever hack Ralph collecti 2 a body of 
ſuch men, — Robert 2 cey, — of 
Cheſter, bis father-in-law, and niarching againft 
the Welch forces which were befieging 3 
the ſecond, earl of Cheſter, in the caſtle of Rudh- 
lan, to which he had fled for refuge, after being 
| Ciſcomfited in battle, ſtruck 1 with ſuch ter- 
ror, that they raiſed the hege, and 1 him at 
Nherty to depart. - 

About three — eaſt of V in Lan- 
ine, and a little out of the road to Knuts- 
ford, lies THELWELL, a village and chapelry, on 
the ſouth banks of the Merſee. It was formerly 
a lordſhip — to the Abbey of Norton, 
though now on fmall vill Florilegus 
tells us it was a Ladet town, bui iſt, or rather re- 
paired, by Edward the Elder, and is, of courſe, 


of confi erable OE; The walls were 
made 


CET EIS. 23 
made of trunks of trees pitched into the ground, 
And faſtened together with other materials; in 
which manner, nearly, the block-houſes of 
North-America are erected by the planters, to 
defend them againſt their Indian enemies; but 
— the ties or faſtenings are of the ſame mate - 
In the road which extends from Warrington 
- acroſs Cheſhire into Derby hire, is GR RAT BUp- 
wok rn, a village about ten miles eaſt of Hal- 
ton, and eight ſouth-eaſt of Warrington. 
It is chiefly remarkable for having three annual 
fairs, namely, on February 13, April 5, and Oc- 
tober 2, for cows, horſes, ſwine, hats, and peU-- 


Fry. 1 | 
This road, after extending near four miles far-- 
cher to the eaſtward, is croſſed by the road from 
_ EnvTrsrokD, or KNoTSFOoRD, Which is ſeated: 
_ about ſevem miſes tothe north- eaſt of Northwich,. 
Is fappoſe@ to take its name from Canute: It is 
2 very Conſiderable town, and is divided by a- 
ſmall brook into the upper and lower towns. In 
the firſt is the pariſh church, and in the "latter a 
chapel of eaſe, the market and town-houſe. The 
_ quarter-ſeffions have been often kept here, and at- 
"the latter end of July there are annual races. 
The market day is on Saturdays, end there are 
two fairs kept here, namely, on July 10, and No- 
vember 8, for cattle and drapery 4 pores Wh 
About fix miles out of the road to the north 
eaſt of Knutsford, is AUTRINCHAM;,. or At.- 
 TRINGHAM, fituated on the borders of the coun-- 
ty next; Lancaſhire, about nine miles weſt of. 


Scockport, the fame diſtance eaſt of Wartitigron,, 
neat little rown, having been for ſome ages h- 
der the government of 5 mayor choſen annualfy. 
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It has a weekly market on Tueſdays, and two 
fairs yearly, on Auguſt 5, and November 2, for 
cattle and drapery goods, ess. 
About two miles to the north-eaſt of Knuts- 
ford, in the road to Stockport, is MonkRERL x, or 
MopBERLy, where Patrick de Modberly, about 
the year 1206, founded a priory of black canons, 
and dedicated it to. the Virgin Mary, and St. 
Winifrid; but it was of a ſhort duration, for the 
founder having only an eſtate for life in his bands, 
the endowment reverted, after his death, to the 
r/cĩ˙ m 1 RO 
,, -DTOCKPORT, or Srorroxp, for it has been 
called by both names, is ſituated nine miles to 
the north-eaſt of Knutsford, ten nearly north, 
of Macclesfield, and 160 north-weſt from Lon- 
don. It ſtands on the ſouth banks of the Mer- 
ſee, over which it has a bridge leading into the 
road to Mancheſter in Lancaſhire. _This bridge 
Was blown up in the year 1745, to prevent the 
rebels from making a retreat that way, but has. 
ſince been rebuilt. On Auguſf 21, 1766, a 
new church was finiſhed, built at the expence of 
William Wright, which is a great ornament 
to the place. This town is faid to have a cha- 
lybeat ſpring, ſtronger than that at Tunbridge, 
and in a free-ſtone rock the belemnites, or thun- 
der- bolts, have been found. A large market for 
Corn and proviſions is held on Fridays, and four 
| fairs are annually kept on March 4, March 25, 
May 1, and October 25, for cattle and pedlars. 
C 
j On returning back to Knutsford, we find. a 
18 road extend ealtward to MaccLesrigLD. This 
don gives name to à foreſt on the borders of | 
VVvphich it ſtands, and is a place of great antiqui- 8 
| ty ſituated ten miles to the eaſt of Knutsford. 0 
Its buildings are handſome, and the chapel, (fo 
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it has no church, being in Preſtbury parift) is 
a neat:edifice, having a gothic tower, with; 4 cob- 
lege, or chantry, for ſecular. prieſts, adjoining, 
built about the year 1508, by Thomas Sava e, 
archbiſhop of York, a native of this place. On 
| the ſouth fide of the parochial chapel, is a cha | 
or oratory, belonging to the Leighs of Lime, 
and here, on a brafs plate, is the following ac» 
count t of two worthy petions) of that ee 


Here lyeth the body i Perkin 4 Leg. 
That for king Richard the death did 15 

n Betrayed for rigbteouſue ; \ 
N And the bones of Str Peers his ſonne 
That with: king Henry the fifth: did wonne" | b 
: = (oe EG 344 

5 Perkin ſerved king Edivard the third and; 4 
Black Prince his ſan, in all their wars in Frances 
and was: at the battle of Craſſie, and had Lyme 
given him for that. ſer vice, and after their deaths | 
ſerved king Richard the ſecond, and left him nat in 
his troubles, but was taken with him, and beheaded. 
at Cheſter by king Henry the fourth, | And the jo 
Sir Peers his fonne ſerved king Henry the fifths ans 
_ was flain at the battle of Agincburt. wot * 
In their memory Sir. Peter Legh of 1 laben | 

* from them, finding the ſaid old. verſes writs; 
ten upon ſtone in this ape « 2 io 1 FO _ 
Aun. Dom. en ©; 25 * lt wk 


| On the-ſame fide of the -arochia] agel, in 2 
oratory belonging to the Savages, is this copy oF: 
= paris AI on a. braſs PAs 55 


- The pardm, Tr x0 ying v Pater no/ ofters; _ v. ae 
and à cred. is 1 18222 e and RAY mm 
of pardon... r 
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aA already been obſerved, The rectory is poſſeſſed. 
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ed by a mayor. We find here a free-ſchool, of 
ancient foundation. There was here formerly a 


great manufactory of buttons, and, of late years, 
wveral filk mills have been erected here. Its other 


manufactures are mobair, twiſt, hatbands, and 


read. The weekly market is on Mondays, and 
there are five annual fairs, namely,. on May 6, 
June aa, July 11, October 4, and November 11, 
for cattle, wool, and cloth. This town gives the 
title of earl to the family of Parker. 
. STIPPERLY Pakk, belonging to the Leighs of 
Adlington, in Macclesfield hundred, and about 
five miles north of Macclesfield, is remarked, by 
Dr. Leigh, who wrote the natural hiſtory of the 
county, as containing a kind of ſheep differing 


Som all others in the kingdom. He fuppoſes 


them to be natives of the county, and ſays they 
are larger than others, being covered rather with. 


Mir than wool ; each of them has four horns, 


the two next the neck being erect like goats, but. 


larger, and the other curved, like thoſe of com- 


mon ſheep. Theſe horns ſometimes grow, the 

doctor ſays, to a very extraordinary fize, and he 
ſeems to doubt whether they are a diſtinct ſpecies, 
et might not rather at the firſt be produced by 
goats and ſheep engendering together; but it 

muſt be remembered that mules never propagate 
their ſpecies; by mules we mean any animal 
produced out of the courſe of nature, by mixing 


the breed. The ſheep deſcribed by the doctor 


are faid to differ in their fleſſi from mutton, ra- 
ther reſembling in colour and: taſte the fleſh. of. 
goats. Adlington above-mentioned, is in the pa- 


rifh of Preſtbury, which is the largeſt pariſh in. 


the county, having many townſhips and chapel - 
ries belonging to it, as Macclesfield, which. has 


by 
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eld that enters che 5 
to the eaſtward of ive onde tes —ů 


_ a conſiderable town on the borders of Stafford- | 
hire, ſeven miles to the ſouth: of Macclesfield... 


It is governed by a mayor and fox abdermen, and. 
has two. parochial chapels, Aſtbury, about c: 
miles to the ſouth- caſt, being acknowledged a8 


the mother church. Congleton — 0 
have been the Commatr of Antoninus, tl we - 


do not hear of any Roman antiquities: 
near it, and for'this;; and other reaſons, 
places this ſtation at or near Northwich: 
— A 


he vides of the iv very. 


| ant Fw, <5 — pariſh being extenſive; Fheprin· 
cipal manufactory at Corigſeton is the making of 
feather gloves; but a mill lately errctod, 


employs 700 hands, and is likely to de of great 
ſervice to the town and 
weekly market is held on Saturdays, and there 
are annually four fairs, on. the. TRurſday before 


: cattle and "Ware. - 


five miles to the eaſt of Middlewich, and ſix to 


the weſt of C 
of the Dan, oer which. it has a handſome ſtone 


vidge, built about two hundred 


conſtant paſling of travellers. 305 
to the eaſt of the ſance road; 10 


8 the ſouth-eaſt ot „ 


2 the e in the en of the: 
A road extends to ths: ſoutbb lend — Mat 


is a handſome pile, — loſt. 


bour hood. A. 


Shvoveride, May 125. July 3. and July „ 


Horus CHAPEL, or — Horm; il 
village on the above road from Neweaftle, abour. 


It is ſeated on the banke 


„Eſq; and has me bade from the | 


— een 


—_—  — „%% 60 „„ 4 mc; * 


* 
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s babe een 5 a ſmall town, delightfully FREY 


ed on the banks of the little river Wheelock, 


which flows with three ſtreams from Mow-cop- | 


ill, near Congleton, and falls into the Dan, not 
far from this place. The church is a handſome 


ſtone building, with a lofty ſteeple. In the mar- 


. ket- plage are two ſtone croſſes, elevated on ſteps, 
and adorned with images, and the hiſtory of the 
s of Chriſt carved in relievo. The 


ſuffering 
market is held on Thurſdays, and it has two an- 
nual fairs, namely on wor 4 

:frſt- Thuriday * September 10, for black cat- 


tle and horſes. The ale brewed at this town was 


formerly in great repute in London, where, a- 


bout the middle of the laſt century, it fold for 
twelve pence a bottle, but it ſeems: to be entirely 
 Jupplanted- by the Dorcheſter beer, and the 
Vorkſhire and Welch ales, inſomuch that we 


do not know of any Sena ale deine now _ 
* the metropolis. 

On the ſouthern andert of the conny n next to 
e is COMBERMERE, whence ſprings the 
river Weaver. Near this mere an abbey of 
White Monks vas founded by Hugh Malbane, 
in the year 1134, and 2 te the Virgin 


Mary and St. Michael. He endowed it with 
large poſſeſſions, and, among other things, with 


a — part of the town of Nantwich, and the 
tithes of the ſalt there, and put it under the pro- 
tection of Ralph, earl of Cheſter, the chief lord; 


Who confirmed all his grants, and added ſeveral 


privileges, which were again confixmed by king 
Henry II. in the year 1230. Its annual value at 


tue diſſolution was 22 fl. 98:74: 1s, | 


Cheſhire was, in the time of Nee one 
f if the five counties which were inhabited by the 


 - Cornavit; the other four were Shropſhire, Staf- 


f fordibire, — and ee 
18 


r-T veſday, and the 


en © od 
This name of diſtinction in all provability'te- ; 
mained in uſe; till the Romans left the ifland ; 
for we find by the Notitia Provinciarum, that 
ſome troops of the Cornavii made a ſettlement 
under the latter emperors; and we may reaſonab- 
ly ſuppoſe that they were a martial peonle, the: 
Romans always keeping ſtrong cpp in * 
i gr os leſt they ſhould revolt. = 
When the Saxons had overpowered: meint. 
during the heptarchy, this county was included in 
the kingdom of Mercia, and was poſſeſſed b 
ſucceſſors of Creda, the founder of d that Eg dem, 
about 200 years, till it was invaded and conquer- 
ed by the Danes, under the reign of Buribrad. 
In the year 877, Alfred the treat drove the 
Danes from Mercia, and ay It a- province to. 
his kingdom of the Weſt Saxons; conſtituting. 
Ethelred 
kings, governor of it, after whoſe death it was 
governed, for ſeveral years, by his widow: Edelfle- 
da, often — reae jr in the deſcription of this: 
county. She was ſiſter to Edward the Elder, be- 
ing e deſt daughter to the great Alfred by his 
wife Ailſwitha. This county coming again un- 
der the command of the Danes, in ts reign of 
Canute, he committed the care of it to Leofric,, 
who was called earl of Cheſfiire; his fon Algar, | 
and grandſon Edwin, ſucceeded him, but 1 | 
the government of the latter, it was with the 
of the kingdom, conquered by William the Nor 
man, who gave it firſt to Gerhord, à Flemiſh no- 
bleman, who had contributed greatly to his con- 
queſt, and afterwards to Hugh Lupus, his ne- 
phew, by this tenure, & to hold to him and his. 
« heirs, as. freel by the ſword, as the king held 
the crown of Flag and.“ This grant compre- 
hended many 4 —— and immunities, as by ãt 
Cheſhire became a AY PACE — 


„who was deſcended from the Mereian 


Eaglich, at length 


| and all contracts arifing 
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2 de declenſon of the Roman empire, the Palitini 


were no more than the officers of the courts of 
inge ; but, in Een of” time, this title was 


2 
who had the management of affairs of ſtate im- 


2 
"thoſe who exereiſed this ſovereignty. of juriſdicti- 


on in any particular diſtri or province, were 


__"nerinied Carmts Palatine, and the place where the 


. Juriſdiction was De a _ of diltinc- 
n called a Palatinate. 

2 the above-mentioned giant] Cheſhire had 
took not the title; it had a ſovereign juriſdiction 
within it's preeincts, and that to a very high de- 


Dareda of their own ereation, and of their own 
nantes, who were not bound by the acts paſſed 
ia che general parliament of the kingdom. This 


. prudential reaſons, that is to 0 w enable the 
earl to repel the incurſions of the Welſh, or to 
quell- any infurrection of the newly uerred 
became formiduble to the 
Son, yet did it continue till the reign of Henty 
VIII. ho retrenched in ſeveral parts, this juri- 
Aon, making the county not ani fubordinate 


but dependant on the crown of England. 
ren however, {till 


of lands amd tenements, 


A, for all pleas 


within this county, are 
vet judicially heard and determined within the 
lane, and if any determination in ſuch matters 


en, and foreign voucher, it is void, but 


itinerant 


Ws 


er of men, namely thoſe 


under the king or emperor, Thus 


priviliges of a palatinate, though the earls 


3 for Hugh Lupus, as well as feveral of his 
ſe convened parliaments, confifting of 


er, Which was originally gramted for very 


de made out of it, except in caſes of error, fo- 
. 


EE RE Wh, +. on oh 


t. 


_ was deſcended from 4 5 
Boſely in this county, but neither the place ne 


two firſt fe — 
Holinſhed was not the ſole amn or compiler of 

this work, but was aſſi ſbed in it ar he ſeveral others. 
. The time of our hiſtorman's 
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itinerant judges in their circuit, aer the end. 


nary manner. 


aphael Holinſhed; as an Engliſh Aae as 


nous for the chronieles that under his name; 
ra 


time of his birth, nor ſcarerly any other circum- 
ſtances of bis life are known. His chronicles 


were firſt publiſhed at London in 255 in two 


volumes folio; and after in 1587, The 


is unknown, 
bat it appears from his will, which Mr. Hearne 


has prefixed to an edition of Camden's Annals 
that it happened. between the n 1378 and 


1582. 


Jede Speck. e of e 
alſo a native of this county, and was born at 


Tarrington, in 1552. He was bred a taylor, and 


followed, for fome time, that mechanic employ- 


ment, but having a ſtrong turn for literary pur- 
ſuits, he was enabled, by the generoſity of Sir 


Fulke Greville, to e is ſtudies. He 


made maps of all ebe. of England, Scot- 


and, and Ireland. He Iikewiſe wrote a wages | 


Great-Britain, and compoſed the ſcripture. 


dogies. He dird at London in 1629, and was. 
| buried in the church of St. Giles, Cripple 2% 


Thomas Egerton, lord. high chancellor of - 


gland, was the fon, (fome 57 the natural ry of | 
dir Richard 2 of R 


„in this county, 
and born about the yrar 1540. Having gone 


tbrough the uſual courſe of academical learning, 


at Brazen - Noſe college i in Oxford, he removed to 


Lincolns-Inn, London, where he applied himſelf 
d the perk of the law Ou ſuch e 5 


. 


which lived at 


Nenn 
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1798 ligence; that he became, in a little time, a moſt 

noted oounſellor. Queen Elizabeth, charmed 
with his riſing merit, appointed him firſt her ſol- 

Jeitor- general, then her attorney - general, and af. 
terwards lord keeper of the great ſeal, and a pri- 

Vvyrcounſellor. In the firſt-year of king James's 

reign, he vas conſtituted lord high chancellor off 

England, and created a peer of the realm, by the 

title of Lord Elleſmere.; and, in the 14th of the 

lame reign, he was advanced to the dignity of a 

V 2 the ſtile of Viſcount Brackley. He 

Was likewiſe choſen chancellor of the univerſity 
of Oxford ; but this, and all his other high offi- 

es, he voluntarily reſigned a little before his 

eath, on account of his infirmities. He expired 
gn the 1 5th of March 1617, and was: ſucceeded 
in his honours and eſtates by his ſecond ſon 
John, who was created earl Bridgewater.. His 

_ eldeſt ſon, Thomas, died in his-life-time.. - - 
Sir Thomas Aſton, a brave and virtuous gen- 
tleman in the reign of king Charles I. was the jon 
of John Aſton, of Aſton, in this county. He « 


was entered a gentleman-commoner of Brazen- q 
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noſe college, in Oxford, in 1627, but was ſoon = 
called home by his relations, and the next year * 
was created a baronet. Upon the approach of N *, 
the rebellion, he wrote ſome pieces: againſt the ; 
Preſbyterians, and was afterwards. the chief man by 
in his county that took part with the king. Du- wh, 
ring the civil war, he raiſed a party of horſe for 4 
bis majeſty's ſervice, which was beaten by a party N 
of the. rebels, but Sir Thomas eſcaped with a NF 
ſlight wound. Some time after, he was taken in 115 
a ſkirmiſh in Staffordſhire, and carried priſoner 2 
to Stafford, where, endeavouring to make his e- 2 : 
ſcape, a ſoldier ſpied him, and gave him a blow | g 


don the head, which, with other wounds he had a the 
little before receiyed, threw him into a fever, of thr 
which he died on the 24th of March, 164 
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> ARIOUS conjectures have been 
V & formed relating to the name of this 
county, ſome deriving. it from the 
S Britiſh word Corn, ſignifying a horn, 
alluding to the two promontories, called the 
Land's- End, and the Lizard- Point, and the Saxon 
word Wealh, ftrange, or Ganl, a name by which 
they diſtinguiſhed the inhabitants of this county, 
from their reſemblance” in language, manners, 
and cuſtoms, to the Gauls on the continent; 
changing the G, according to the German cuſ- 
tom, into a W. Others derive the name from 
Carn, the Britiſh word for a rock. Some, in- 
deed, are fond of deriving it from Corineus, a 
companion of Brute, which is a meer conjecture: 
Cornwall is fituated at the weſtern extremity 
of the iſland, and is bounded on the ſouth, the 
weſt, and the north, by the ſea ; and on the eaſt. 
by the river Tamar, which divides. it from De- 
vonſhire. Its length from eaſt to weſt is about 
do miles; its greateſt width from S. S. E. to 
N. N. E. is near 45, though in many places it is — 
not above 20 miles wide, the peninſula of which 1 
the county conſiſts, growing narrower by de- i 
grees from. Devonſhire. to the Land's End. 'H | 
However, itis 150 miles in-circumference, . © 7 al 
: 2 The land is mountainous in the middle, and { i 
4 theſe mountains form à kind of broken chain, 113-10 
throughout the whole length of the county. On In} 
| EA | 11 
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IDEs en of 
each fide this high ridge, the land has a plainer 
_ furface, but is rather more hilly on the north 
chan on the ſouth, This ridge intercepts the 
ruin, and fogs and dews fall down from it in 
plentiful ſtreams towards the ſea-coaſt, ſo that, 
upon the whole, the earth is no where better wa- 
tered Han in this county. 
ornwall being a peninſula, almoſt ſurround- 
ed by the ſea, we cannot expect the air to be free 
from exhalations ; therefore it is no wonder they 
om have a dry ſummer in this county, 
The rains, however, are rather frequent than 
heavy; nor is it ever ſo cloudy but the fun will 
break out one part or other of the-day, which 
may be owing to the hilly narrow ridge-like form 
af the county, over which the winds have 2 quick 
dà nd ſhort paſſage, and do not ſuffer the clouds to 
. as in One place. - Beſides, for three or 
months in the year, the wind blowing be · 
much vet from the ocean. The ſtorms in Corn+ 
wall are alſo more violent than in other places 
zemote from the fea, all the high lands being 
quite ex poſed. Hence it appears that the air of 
this county muſt needs be replete with the ſalts 
of the fea, for which reaſon it eats, into iron in 2 
very ſhort time, and the bars and frames of win- 
dows are always corroded by the ſalt ſpray, ict 
them be ever ſo well painted. This ſaltneſs of 
the air is bad for perſons afflicted with the ſcur- 
vy, and is alſo very hurtfut to ſhrubs and trees 


* 


neat the ſea ſhore, eſpecially towards the wel, 
inſomuch that it will not permit a tree to riſe 
much above whatever ſhelters it from the ſea- 
winds. The ſea-air is pernicious to plants, in 


proportion to their tenderneſs or ſtrength, and 
15 force with which it is driven upon them. 
is very evident, the young: ſhoots of _ 
8 „„ being 
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trees can 


ſhelters, ho.jal be expected in! NO OA 
- ADR A 155 are much mote mild chan j in 
any other; part of Eng land, ebe that myr- 
tles will always grow, without being put into 
reen-houſes. . They never have ang) 1 very W's 
ail-ſtorms, nor will the ſno Tie upon the 
13 above three or op 5 45 ot Igwe y 
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when the winters: are ve her. 
” this ifa og: Cornwall has 1 rt 10 fy in 
1739, it froze. very hard-on the. 29th. of ecem- 


her, and the next day it began to ſnow, d ic 

killed the orange: trees where 75 windows of the 
green- houſes were left open, The ſpring. is al- 
ways. very early, as appears Kobe the bade and 
bloſoms. However, the ſummers, though Corn- 
wall . les, fo far to the ſouth, are never. very ho 
on K of the ſea-breezes, blowing 4 5 


As chere are many minerals f in Cornwall, 1 they 
muſt needs affect the air in ſome de es or 
Theſe mineral vapours aſcend ſo menue on out 
of ſome of the lodes, or veins of metal, and are 
ſo inflammable, that they often take hre, for 
which reaſon. little 9 — bo light ars ſeen in the 
night-time, which is a ſign. that a good Jade lies 
Wen - However, we. muſt not con und 
eſe lights with the uss fatui, or Jack. 1 # 
thorn, which are of a different End. There 
are often lightnings, which produce dreadful ef- 
fects, and ſome have been ſo violent as to furrow 
the ground as if it bad been done with a plough- 


Hare; they have alſo, burſt rocks, ſplitting them | 


into ſhivers ; but theſe effects have been moſt re- 

markable on a bill called Moelfra, in the pariſh 

of Madfern. ; e 
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Us Notwithſtanding what has been ſaid, the air, 


in general, is very healthy, and always proper for 
e: becauſe it is not loaded with the un- 
Wholſome exhalations of bogs, marſhes, or {t:g- 


nating pools ; beſides, the weather is ſeldom 


Lal and, when it'is, it does not continue above 
a day's time. Much might be feared from the 


mineral exhalations, if the contrary did not ap- 


pear from experience; for there are as many in. 


Spoof long life bere, as in any other part of 


England. 4 


4 


*he principal rivers of this county are the 


. 
The bet Tamer tiſes in che pariſh of Mon. 
Winſtow, which is more to the north than any o- 


ther, and about three miles from the ſea-coaſt. 
The ſpring firſt appears on the top of a moor, 


from Whence the ground declining to the north, 
makes way for the water to run that way, and it 
Fe the head of the river Turridge in Devon- 

re. The ground alfo fhelves away on the o- 


ther ſide to the ſouth, and draining the bogs of 
the ſame moor, on that ſide, forms the beginning 
of the Tamer, which, at the diftance of ten 

niles, becomes ſo conſiderable as to give name to 
the village of Tamerton, 'where, continuing, its 
-courſe to the ſouth, it enters the pariſh of St. Ste- 
phens, at the corner of which it receives the river 
WWerrin ton. About half 4 mile farther, it re- 
ceives the Atery, which runs under the walls of 
Lanceſton, and becomes, ſoon after, at Polftun- 

ridge, 4 conſiderable wide and rapid ſtream. 
From whence running nearly ſouth, it paſſes 
through Gr nr be e and a mile below it 
receives the river Cowley ; the Inny falls into it 
Toon. after, Five miles farther down, the Tamer 


.- 


: e 0 nny on the eaſt, and having made 4 


eek into the pariſhes of Botsfleming and Lan- 
| | = qulph, 


dulph on the weſt, becomes a ſpacious... Ot . : 
Then it waſhes. the foot of the ancient borgu gb | 


of Saltaſh, and, within; half a mile, is joined by. 
the Lynher creek and river ;. paſſing. afterwards; 
ſtrait forwards; it forms the noble harbour of the, 


- oe 


ones, a Sanon term, ſignifying a wet;oozy har, 
bitation. Here it makes too — 


Millbrook. After this it enters the ſea, having 
Mount Edgecumbe for its weſtern, and the lands. 


of Stonchouſe, and St. Nicholas fl, 
eaſtern, boundary 


nd, for its 


* 
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The river Seaton riſes in St. Clare, four miles, 


tg the north-eaſt of Leſkard, and paſſing within 
2 mile of that borough, to Lanſeaton, runs, 


through Minhenut pariſh, falling into the ſea, 
at Seaton, after a courſe of about twelve miles. 
. The-Loo, or Eaſt-Loo, riſes in the highlands 


al St. Clare already mentioned, and paſſing un-, 


der Leſkard-Park, becomes navigable at San 
Place, emptying itſelf, about three miles farther; 
between the two towns of Eaſt Loo and Welt. 


lix feet three inches wide, and 41 yards long. 
Below this bridge is a creek that admits 5 
and with it ſmall veſſels. One mile below San-: 
Place, the Loo is joi ned by the Duld, from the 

welt, which riſes in the pariſh of 8 Pinock, 


and paſſing ſouth, becomes navigable at Trelaun, 


Wear, about two miles from the ſea. A mile af. 


fer it Joins the Eaſt- Loo, it paſles with it to the; 


ſtone bridge 5 5 3 

The Fawey, or Fowey, riſes in Fawey- Moor, 
a x place called Fawey-Well, not far from 
Brown Willy, one of the higheſt mountains in- 
Cornwall. paſſes under four bridges, takes in. 
ſeveral rivulets, and comes at laſt to Reſprina 


widge; three miles beyond which, it reaches 


<4.1 | | | the 


er too large creeks, ons, 
of which is called St. John's, and the othe * 
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bank, and a2 


89 4 Deep os of 


ch bilo of Leſtwithel, where it paſſes un- 
der 2 handſdme ſtone bridge of nine are 
r occaſion for no more than 


Fe 


h at preſent loaded 


wide haven; in two inifes farther, it reaches the 
town of Fowey 


tle below joining the Polruan 
creek, it opens into the ſea, 2 two old 
towers, built in the reign of Flward =: 

The next navigable ſtream is the river Fal, 
which riſes at a place called Fentum Val, about 


two miles weft of the hills of St. Roek, or Gram 
paund. Hence it runs to Tregeny. About 2 


nile below, there is a creek three miles long, 
called Lamoran creek. ' After this it is joined 
tow Frurd creek, and the tide comes up to the 
wel of Truro: [which renders'the river na- 

e for veffels of roo tori, that come up to 
— rich key. When it approaches near the 
ſea, it is ca fed Falmouth-Harbour, from Fal- 


mouth, which ſtands on the weſtern bank. It 
runs into the fea, between Pendennis-caſtle on 


on. weſtern bank, and St. Maudit's and Antho- 


int on the eaſt. It is here ſomewhat more 


near the middle there is a large rock, which is 
hid when the water is deepeſt ; for this reaſon 
there is a beacon laid down on the center of the 


rock. 


The head of A ber Hel is abr che hills of 
Wendron pariſh, whence it runs about three 
miles to a village called Guyk, whither, oy the 
help of the tide, veſſels come up. About a mile 
below, this river 1s' — by — on 


the 


thre, 
the ſea ebbed and! flowed above the 
come Within z mile. of it. - Three miles farther, 
the Faway receives the water of Lerwyn river 
and cteek from the eaſt, and then becomes a deep 


„ which is ſeated on its weſtern 


n half æ mile wide, with a deep channel, but 
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me ſouth, and three miles farther by Keſtel 


_ creek, where there is a ferry, and, at its mouth, 


three miles farther, it is joined by Gillam creek: 
Theſe, with two or three more; form a harbour, 


which, within a mile of its mouth, is ſecure e- 
nough for ſhips of 200 tons; its paſfage into 
the ſea is about a mile wide, n is called Hel- | 
ford paſlage. 


The river A or LOW riſes i in the higheſt part 


of Wendron: pariſn, and in about five miles 


reaches the Shoal of Helſtone, and five miley 


| below, it forms a lake, called Lo Pool. 


The river Heyl. is formed by four probs; 
which, Zuniting at Rebubbus, run a weſtern 
courſe; then turn to the north, and in three 
miles turn to St. Erth, or St. Ercy Bridge, which 
has three ſtone arches, anda'raiſed cauſeway, well 
walled on each ſide, extending acroſs the valley. 
The lighters: can now come no farther than 


within a*bow-ſhot of the bridge, and that only 
with the tide of flood. Here the land of Corn 


wall is the narroweſt, ſo that from the full ſea 
mark of Heyl in the north ſea, to Market-Jew, 
and Mounts-Bay i in the ſouth: 82 che diſtance i is 
but three mile. 

Ganal, or Canal - Creek, 1 runs up into the land 
— the north, or Severn ſea, about two miles, 
where it meets with the river that riſes in the 
pariſh: of Newland. It was more conſiderable 
formerly, but has ſuffered greatly from the plenty 
of ſea ſand at the mouth of the Ganal. This 


creek will only admit veſſels: of 30 tons burthen. 


The Alan is the greateſt river on the north 


fide of Cornwall, and at preſent is called the 


Camel, that is, the Croaked River. In Leland's 
time it was called Dunmere, that is, The Water 
of the Hilli. This river riſes about two miles 


north of the borough = Camelford, where its 


banks | 


mas orgs +: gs rg 2 
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1 e by a canal to — Fawey, Which, as we 
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banks are bee for two conſiderable battles, i in 
one of which king Arthur received - a mortal 

wound. Te other: was! foyght between the 
xrniſh and the Wedkr in Devonſhire, in 
year 844, in which many thouſands: fell on 
h fide, and the victory remained doubtful. 
kence the Alan, after it has run about 
12 miles, becomes navigable for ſand- barges at 


| Parbrook, and at Egloſhel it receives the river 


A mile farther down, this river comes 


to Wade-bridge, whichis the largeſt in the county, 


for it has 17 handfame uniform arches, and 
reaches quite acroſs the valley. The erection of 


this bridge was undertaken by the vicar of Eglo- 


thel, in the year 1460, whoſe name was Love- | 
bon, as a work of general utility. This public- 


ſpirited — after great rtitude and per- 
ſeverance in encountering a number of difficul- 


ties, as well from the fituation as his circumſtan- 


ces, lived to fee his bridge finiſhed, partly by the 
afliftance of others, to the temolument of the 


county, and the immortal honour of his name. 
Veſſels of about 60 tons come 


to this bridge, 
and upply the country with pov from Wales, 
and with lime, timber, and grocery from Briſto), 
A mile farther down, the river makes two ſmal] 
creeks, and paſſes by the ancient town of Pad- 
ſtow, where there is a pier, and a trade from Ire- 
land, Wales, and Briſtol channel. It is here a- 
bout a mile wide, and there is a ferry-boat to 


croſs over it. Two miles below the town, the 


ſea has thrown a bar of ſand acroſs the haven, 


which prevents ſhips of more than 200 tons from 


coming in at all ; and it is ſomewhat dangerous 
for ſmaller ſhips, except the tides are high, and 
the weather fair. Borlaſe is of opinion that this 
river Alan might, with no great difficulty, be 


have 
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have already obſerved, falls into the ſea on the 
ſouth coaſt, the diſtance between them in the 
middle of the county not being above four miles; 
the advantages which would refult from uniting 


two ſuch conſiderable rivers, cannot but be ob- 
vious, as the trade — the whole country would 
then undoubtedly 


there are between the two rivers ſeveral leſſer 


ſtreams, which muſt greatly facilitate it. 


We find no navigable river farther north, but 


there are two or three ſmall creeks, one of which | 


is called Bude hæven, it being formerly much more 
conſiderable. than it is now, It is moſt probable 
the - haven itſelf is turned into a-morafs, and 
meadow-ground, about two miles in length, and 
almoſt as mueh broad. A river runs through the 
middle of it, which, with the tide, makes the 


| preſent creek, 

In the rivers of this county, beſides. the 6 of 
ſmall conſideration, there are Shotes, which are 

a kind of ſmall Trouts; but in ponds they grow 


to the length of 12 or 14 inches, and are thought 


by ſome to be peculiar to this and the neigh- 

bouring county of Devon. The fleſh is white, 
but not ſo firm as that of the common Trout; 4 
is to be found in all brooks not infected by the 


mundick waters of the mines; for theſe are fa- 
tal to all fiſh, ſooner or later. There are no 
Jacks, Perches, Carps, Cray-fiſh, nor many others 
that are to be found in the more inland parts of 


the kingdom; but then to make amends, there is 


a great variety of ſea-fiſh, and ſeveral ſorts of 


Trouts, which are in great plenty in their proper 


ſeaſon. In the rivers Alan and Laine, near Pen- 


davy, they have a Grey Trout, the fleſh of which, 
in the-ſummer, is red and delicate. In the river 
F awey or Fowey, near Loitweithyel there is a 


* | Black 


increaſed; this 
ſcheme might x A 33 eaſily: be. executed, 28 
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Black Trout, taken in the months of May and 
June, ſometimes three feet long. In July the 


Salmon-peel comes up the ſame river, but it is 
_ commonly caught at the mouths of rivers. A- 
bout the latter end of Auguſt another Trout ap- 


pears, which, from the time it is ſeen, is called 


the Bartholomew- Trout. It is generally about 


18 inches long, but the belly is deeper than that of 
the black Trout, and the fleſh 1 is red, and in wh 
er eſteem. ' © 

The Salmon is properly a ſea fiſh, but it comes 
occaſionally into the rivers to caſt its ſpawn. It 


is caught in the river Fowey at two wears, from 


the latter end of the ſpring, till autumn; it is 

alſo taken in great plenty in lord . 

wear at Cuthel, on the river Tamer. 
Having deſeribed all the rivers of any note to 


de met with on this extenſive coaſt, we ſhall next 
; mention the lakes. 


Four miles north of the church of St. Neot' 5, 
0 about 14 miles from Loo, the waters of the 
adjacent hills are collected into a baſon, and form 


a ſmall lake of about a mile in circumference, 
-called Dozmery Pool. It is about nine feet deep, 


and contains no fiſh but eels. 

Between the pariſh of Budoc and de of Fal- 
n is a ſmall creek, not above half a mile in 
length, and a quarter wide, ſeparated from the 
ſea by a bar of ſand and ſhingles. This is now 


called Swan Pool, from the ſwans which were 


formerly kept here. The eels of this water are 
large, and accounted extremely good. 
The moſt conſiderable lake in Cornwall is 


named Lot Pool, which lies between the pariſh of 
Sithney on the weſt, and thoſe of Helfton and 


Maugan on the eaſt. -It is about two miles 
long, and a 0 ſand wide. It is formed by a 


and ſhingles, forced up a- 
gainſt 


_—_— 7. eh. 9. © 
gainſt the mouth of this creek, by the ſouth-weſt 
wind. This bar dams up the water that pro- 
ceeds chiefly from Lo river, till it comes to 4 
ſtone bridge, called St. John's-bridge,* About a 
mile below'it, the lake begins to overſpread the 
whole valley, and in half a mile more, the. 
depth increaſes from three to ten feet, making a 
little creek into Penroſs, From hence the pool 
deepens, and at length comes to the depth of 26. 
feet, and then it ſhallows again. However, du- 
ring the winter, the whole valley is often cover- 
ed with water, from the town of Helfton, to the 
edge of the ſea. At that ſeaſon, the town-mills 
are commonly ſtopped up by the ſwelling of the 
lake, at which time the mayor of Helſton ap- 
plies to the lord of Penroſs, preſenting bim a 
few halfpence in a leathern purſe; upon which 
he has a right to cut through the bar, in order to 
let out the redundant water, and the mills are fet- 


- 


going again. Hence it appears that if this bar 
was always kept open, there would be a ha- 
ven up to Helſton. The cliffs round this lake 
are moderately high, and between them there is 
a very diſtinct echo, which, though agreeable in 


k 5 


à calm, is terrible in a tempeſt; 
This pool breeds a kind of trout which de- 
ſerves a particular deſcription. It is near 16 
Inches long, with a large eye, and the back of a' 
deep purple colour, but the ſcales are of a ſilver 
hue. The belly, from the ſtrait line which paſ- 
ſes from the pills to the middle of the tail, is of 
a bright So; colour, ſpotted for the moſt part 
with ſcarlet, but the ſpots on the back are pur- 
pliſh. Though the ſalmon- peel above menti- 
oned, in fome meaſure reſembles this trout, it is 
a different fiſh, having a more circular back; and 
the lower mandible rather longer than the upper. 
beſides other diſtinctionsss. 1 
K 1 With 
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Witch reſpect to the medicinal ſprings of this 
county, Madern- Mell, in the pariſh of that name, 
in Powder hundred, is much frequented for the 
curing of pains, achs, and ſtiffneſs of the limbs, 
by bathing ; and many cures are ſaid to be per- 
formed, which muſt be owing to its being a cold 
bath, for it does not appear to have any mineral 
impregnation.  _ „„ 

In the pariſh of Sancred, in the ſame hundred, 
is a well, and adjoining to it is a chapel, erected 
on account of che remarkable cures done by the 
water ; it is now in ruins ; yet the carved ſtones 
that remain, convince us that it has been for. 


merly of great note. This water is famous for 


drying up humours, as well as healing wounds 
and ſores, though it does not appear to have any 
mineral impregnation ; hence it is thought that 


. the cures are owing; to the coldneſs of the water, 


which acts by bracing up the fibres, ſtrengthen- 
ing the glands, and promoting the ſecretion and 
circulation of the fluids. _ 5 
Another well of the ſimple kind is that called 
Hlelytuell, about a mile and a half to the north- 
weſt of St. Cuthbert's church, in Pider hundred, 
in a ſmall ſandy bay, where there are ſeveral caves 
made in the cliff by the northern ſea. In one of 
theſe caves, at the north-eaſtern point of the bay, 
and at the foot of a high cliff, this well is ſeat- 
ed. The entrance is low, but, by the help of 
ſteps cut into the rock, there is an aſcent about 
15 feet perpendicular, where the water diſtilling 
from every part of the roof, is collected into a 
little baſon, whence proceeds As 
the water paſſes through the clefts of the clay 
and ſtone, it brings down the fineſt parts of both, 
which are formed into ſeams, and ridges corre- 
ſpondent to the clefts from which they pro- 
ceed. There are ſhort mammiliary procefles 
+ 1 | hanging 


r 


hanging from the roof, which are a fort of Halse 
tites, and the floor of the rock is incruſted with 
the fame ſübſtante. The water is much com- 
mended in _ and diforders of the bowels, 


pet will it not change colour with green tea, or 


milk; of courſe it has neither ftee] nor allum in 
its compoſition. If this water be evaporated to 
one half, no pellicle appears, nor any falts on its 


cooling; but it depofits a ſmall ſediment of the 


factie colour and ſubſtance with the incruſtations' 
already mentioned. Theſe being pulverized and 


placed over, the fire, do not melt, nor have they 
any 5 tafte or ſmell; and if ſome of the 
40 er be thrown into the fire, it does not turn 


lue, or flame, which ſhews that it has no ſul- 
phur in its compoſition. 3 


wall, and the moſt famous for its cures, is that 
which riſes in the tenement of Colwien, in the 
pariſh of Ludgvan, in Penwith hundred. The 


bed through which this water flows is looſe, a- 
| bounding with pebbles, mixed with a gravelly 


clay, ftrongly impregnated with an ochrous iron 
mineral, from which the taſte and ſmell of the 


water proceeds, With galls it turns to a deep 


reddiſh purple; with green tea to a lighter pur- 
ple, and with oak leaves to a bluifh black, but 
: . . g 5 3 


pf with a purpliſh caſt. 


This water has many virtues, and Mr. Borlaſe 


 affures us, that two per ons, by drinking it, and 


walhing the parts affected, were cured of the 
King's Evil; he heard alſo of many others who 
were cured in the ſame manner. It promotes 


perſpiration very n removes obſtructions 


and ſwellings of the abdomen, reſtores a de- 


cayed appetite, and, applied 1 cures ſore, 
ere are ma- 
D4 1 


eyes, and ferophulous eruptions. T 


The moſt remarkable mineral ſpring in Corn- 
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ny other wells of this kind, but this is ſufficient 
to ſhew their virtues. ä 
There is one well of a different kind, called 
Carn Kut water, near Redruth, which is impreg- 
nated with tin as well as iron; but as for its vir- 
tues we have no account of them. 1 
The marine ſituation of Cornwall has its ad- 
vantage, for the ſea fills up the bays and har- 
bours, making a number of fiſhing creeks, and 
bringing in ſand, ore - weed, and fiſh, in many pla- 
ces to the very doors of the inhabitants. In ſhort, 
the ſea procures plenty, promotes trade, and gives 
many advantages unknown to the inland coun- 
ties. However, it is not without its inconveni- 
ence, on account of the numerous promontories 
jetting out on each ſide, and making deep bays, 
dangerous to ſailors in ſtormy weather. Beſides, 
ſhips often miſtake one channel for another, and 
are drawn aſide from their true courſe by the in- 
equality of the tides. Add to this, that their ir- 
regularity is increaſed at the extremity of Cornwall 
by the Scilly Iſlands, which alſo increaſe, by their 
proximity, the velocity of the current. The 
ſpring-tide at the Lands-End uſually riſes 18 
feet, and from that to 24, according to the wind 
and weather, and in ftormy weather it has even 
riſen to 30 feet. However, the common neap 
tides uſually riſe no higher than 14 feet, but, 
what is moſt remarkable, the tide. ſets inward 
from the ſouth at the Lands-End, near nine hours, 
and the ebb continues only for three or four 
hours, which ought to be taken notice of by all 
ſeamen. Add to this, that the latitude of the 
Lizard was never till lately, during the laſt war, 
certainly determined, though this is the firſt land 
that ſhips uſually make when they are homeward 
bound, and the longitude is not yet with any cer- 
as e 
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tainty Ar The higheſt tide is genes 
rally about two days and a half after the ne and 
full moon, and later than at London: Bridge an 

hour and fifty-five minutes. The variation of 
the needle has been uſually ſaid to be 18 degrees 


2 but in October 1757 it was found to 
e 


be 19 degrees 12 minutes; hence it appears that 
the variation conſtantly increaſes ; beſides, in 
the year 1700, Dr. Halley found it to be no more 
than ſeven degrees and a half. Free 
It may not be amiſs in this place to take notice 
of a few of the many kinds of fiſh' with which 
the coaſts of Cornwall abound. Of theſe, as 


being largeſt in fize, thoſe of the whale kind muſt 


naturally firſt attract our notice. That kind of 


Whale which is called the Blower, or the fin-fiſn, 
the Phy/etar of authors, is found in theſe ſeas, and 


has its name from blowing the water to a conſide- 
rable height, through a pipe, or hole in its head. 
The Grampus, al ſo, found here is uſually 18 feet 
long; it is ſometimes ſo large that it will weigh 
1000 pounds, and it is fo voracious that it will 
prey even upon porpoiſes. - 
he Porpoiſe has the back fn pole for 
wards towards its head, and floping away back- 
Wards, which is 4 ingularit) obſervable in no o- 
ther. It is called Porcus Piſcis, or the Hog-fiſh 
from the quantity of fat which covers the bee 
body under the ſkin, or perhaps from the ſhape of 
its ſnout, and its wallowing in the water.. 
The Blue-Shark frequents the Corniſh ſhore: 
during the pilchard ſeaſon, and is ſo great an e- 
nemy to fiſhing-nets, that the fiſnermen have 


large hooks made by the Wear ſmiths, on pur- 


pole to catch them. ry 
The $ea-Fex is called by the Corniſh the Threſh- | 
er, from the motion of its long tail, with which it - 


"_ its enemy the grampus, whenever it riſes 
D 5 | to 
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_ eels, which being put into the water, moved to 
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to che ſurface of the water to breathe. There is 
another ſhark called the Porbeagle, which is dif- 
ferent from thoſe deſcribed by any author. 
Ide Mozk, or Augel-Fifh, is of the flat kind, 
and is termed by ſome the Mermaid-fiſh; it ſeems 
to be of a middle nature, between a Dog-fiſh and 
a Ray. One of theſe was taken in July 1757, at 
Penzance, in a trammel-net The belly is white, 
the back of the colour of a fole, without ſtreaks 
of white. FT oP oC 
The Hiſting- Frag, Dy fome called the Sea-De- 
vil, is a very remarkable fiſh, and worthy the no- 
tice of ſuch as travel inthefe parts. 
The Tarbot, or Bret, is an excellent fiſh, and 


comes in the ſummer and autumn in ſuch plenty, 


to Mounts-Bay, that two boys have taken thirty 
of them in an evening with a hook and line. 
The fiſh called in Cornwall the Lag-a-Leaf, is 


named in London the Pearl. There are alſo the 


Plaice, Dab, and Flounder, beſides the Hahbut, 


the fleſh of which is nearly as good as that of the 


Turbot; it is the largeſt of the flat kind; but that 
called the JYhiſe approaches neareſt to the taſte 


r 


_ The Sole is frequently caught on the ſand 
ſhores of this county, but they are the largel 
near the Scilly-Iſlands. There is alſo a ſmooth 
ſole, called the Lanibern, on account of its 
tranſparency. The Conger-Eel is the largeſt of 


the eel kind, but the Free-Z2l has a milder taſte, 
and fewer ſmall bones. There. is alſo a Sea- 


Adder, which is a kind of needle-fiſh ; it is 16 
inches long, and has a back and tail fin, with 


Feales, ſhaped like thoſe of the land-adder. One 


of theſe being opened, there were found in its bel- 
ly ſome hundreds of young fry, reſembling little 


and 
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and fro; this ſea · adder had a en eiten furs 
row on the bac. 
A Sun-Piſo was taken at FE nul in 1 May 
1743 which was three inches thick at the back; 
and only three quarters of an inch at the belly. 
The tail was griſtly and tranſparent, and the cos 
| lour was dappled, Lt darker ſpots. on the back; 
the belly was —_— a filver pearl colour, with ſtreaks 
half an inch wide, con of two lifts of a dark 
colour, between which — was one in the mid- 
5 de, of a pearl colour, ſported with black. 

On this coaſt there is alſo a fiſſi of the Tunny 
kind, by ſome: called the Spanih< Maclerel. Mr. 
Ray ſaw one of theſe at ſeven feet long 3 
they will fometimes weigh 300 pounds. This 
fin differs from the common Mackerel only in be- 
ing much larger, and having no fpots. Ihe 


common Mackerel is caught in great. plenty on 


the ſouthern coaſt of Cornwall, and the inhabi- 
tants not only eat the freſh, but ſalt and pickle 1 
for winter uſe, to the great relief of the poor. 

The big. Faß, the Sta- Loach, a Ie 
ſpecies of Sucking-Fifſþ caught here, ind the Bull» 
Card, may be placed among the ſlippery eel Kind. 
A fiſh reſembling the Dratunculus of 'Rondele+ 
tius, was taken in Mounts-bay in 1 756, but it was 
twice as large as thoſe of the ſame Nn taken in 
the Mediterranean; - when it firſt came out of th 

water, it exhibited all the various ſhades of . 
lively yellow, pearl- colour, and blue. 
The Sea- Dragon is ſeldom ſeen. near Goiriwall, 


and has not been well deſcribed by authors. It | 


has a deep furrow on its back, as was obſerved in 
19757, in which it can conceal the 15 
ſpines of its back fins. 


Ben b aaf.o- tes 


pact ſtructure. The Mullet is generally taken in 


an Fan near the ſhore. The Gurnards ne 
| t 8 
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thus called, from their grunting like aſfow-; but 
in Cornwall they are called Pipers, becauſe the 
ſound they produce is thought to reſemble that 


ot a pipe. Of theſe are the Grey-Gurnard, the 


Tub-Fißb, the Red-Gurnard, or Rocket, the Pi- 
per, the Streated-Gurnard, and the Sur-MHullet, 


vrhich is excellent eating. The Doree, or Gild- 


ed-Fiſh,” has a firm fleſh, and is much in requeſt, 


though it is ſomewhat drier than the ſole or tur- 


bot. it is common in the pilchard ſeaſon, and 

the largeſt are ſold at about ſix-pence each. 8 
Of Hſhes with a ſingle fin on their backs there 

are the Herring and the Pilchard; as alfo the Sh 
and the Sprat, of which there are two ſorts, one 
the offspring of the pilchard, the other of the 
herring. The pilchard fiſhery is one of the moſt 
conſiderable in the kingdom. They ſwarm from 
July to November in ſuch quantities that 500,000 
have been caught at one draught, and 8 or goo 


hogſheads filled in a ſeaſon, at one fiſhery: only, 
viz. at Mouſehole, near Mounts-bay. There 
are alſo two forts of Garr-Fifh, or Horn-Fi/h, 


one of which is called the Gerroct, and the other 


the Skipper, it being remarkable for moving its 


upper-jaw. Beſides theſe, there is the Black-F:/b, 
which has very ſmall thin ſcales: it is 15 inch- 


es long; and three-quarters of an inch broad, ex- 
cluſive of the fin;; the head and noſe are like 


thoſe of a trout. The mouth is little, the teeth 


are very ſmall, n ad, 944 Fa and bright. 
Of ſhell-fiſh, beſides 


fcles, Limpets, Cockles, 
Wrinkles, and Crabs of every ſort, there is the 
Long-oyfler, which is the ſea-locuſt of Aldrovan- 
dus; and Lobſlers are in ſuch plenty that well⸗ 
boats come here- to load, and carry them alive 


to London, and elſewhere. There are great 


quantities of the Shrimp kind taken in Helford- 


harbour, Mounts-bay, and other places in calm 


weather: 


8 
1 


weather: alſo the Soldier -Cruab, or "Hermit 
HSbrimp, remarkable for taking poſſeſſion of ſome 
empty ſhell for his habitation. Oyfters are very 
_ plentiful in Cornwall; the beſt are taken in the 
creełks in Cofiſtantine pariſh, and they are always 
the beſt taſted when the waters have no commu- 
nication with the mines. Theſe have a prodi- 
gious ſtrength in claſping their ſhells, infomuch 
that we are told by Carew, that three mice en- 
deavouring to ſeize an oyſter when the ſhell was 
open, it cloſed and killed them all. We are al- 
| fo told by another gentleman of great veracity, 
that, as he was fiſhing, a lobſter was ſeen to at- 
tempt an oyſter ſeveral times, but as ſoon_as the 
lobſter approached, the oiſter ſhut his ſhell ; 
however, at another opening, the lobſter made a 
ſhift to throw a ſtone between the gaping ſhells, 
and then eaſily devoured the oyſter, 
There are alſo on this coaſt ſeveral kinds of 
ſhell-fiſh, with only one valve; but it would be 
enlarging too much to enumerate them. Foſſil 
ſhells are extremely rare in this county, which 
may appear ſome what ſtrange, conſidering it is 
in a manner ſurrounded by the ſea; but this has 
however been variouſly-accounted for. 
Sea- Nettles, called by the ſailors Blobbers, have 
that name from affecting the hands like a land- 
nettle. They are to be found on almoſt every 
pool on the fon ſhore, and in ſome caves waſhed 
often by the tide.” They vary in colour from 
ſcarlet to the deepeſt purple p and are finely pow- 
dered with yellow ſpecks. ' heir claſpers, by 
which they fix themſelves to the rock, have as. 
great ſtrength as their arms, which wave conti- 
nually to and fro in ſearch of food. eee... 
The ſea- nettle, called Meduſa, has not hitherto 
been fully deſcribed ; the figure is round, with 
à convex back, and the center is marked with a 
| N | ſeeded 
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ſeeded circle of an auborn brown. At three 
quarters of an inch diſtance from the circle, 16 
rays begin, which point inward. to the center, 
and divide into two branches, or legs, as they 


tend to the circumſerence, each leg termi- 


nating in a little egg-like knob, half an inch 


long, and one fourth of an inch diſtant from each 


| ſea - nettles ſwim obliquely, contracting 
themſelves, and expanding their brim alternate- 


ly, promoting their reſt and motion by their legs; 


however they cannot moye very faſt, for which 


| reaſon they are a prey to the larger fiſh, and, ac- 


cording. to Borlace, are ſometimes eaten by man- 


If The Star-Fiſh has been found near Penzance, 
but that with ten rays is very uncommon ; for 


thoſe that are moſt frequently found have but 
fave.” In this fort the briſtles of the back are 


high and ſpinous. There are ſeveral forts of 


theſe chiefly diſtinguiſhed by their colours. 
On the ſhores of Mounts Bay the bones of 


_ «cuttle-fiſh are frequently found, and are uſed 


by ſilver-ſmiths for poliſhing. The Leloligo, or 
Ink-Fiſh, was found in Mounts-Bay in 1757. 
The body is 11 inches long, flattiſh, and an inch 
and an half thick, ſpreading on each ſide into a 
thin triangular fleſhy ſubſtance, which ſerves in- 


ſtead of fins when in the water. The tail is 


more blunt than that deſcribed by Rondeletius, 
the head is globular, and one inch and a half 
high. It has ten feelers, of various lengths. 
The fins ſerve for arms, and have probably a 


very lively ſenſe of feeling. The juice of this 
 fGfh is ſo black that it may be uſed for ink, and 


the animal pours it out to conceal itſelf when in 


cc h NN] N £0 
Heals, or Sza-Calves, are by the Corniſh called 


the Soyle; and thefe are common in ſuch caves 


of the ſea-ſhore as are not much frequented, 
This animal is from five feet long to feven, and 
the head is ſomewhat like that of a calf ; its pec- 


toral fins reſemble the fore feet of quadrupedes, 


with five toes connected by a membrane with 
which it can throw ſtones at its purſuers. The 
tail is horizontal, and ſupplies the want of fins in 


the hinder parts. The ſeal is amphibious, for it 


cannot always live in the water, but muſt come 


5 aſhore to reſt and breathe. The poor people on 
the northern coaſts of this county, eat the fleſh 


in times of ſcarcity, 


Tortoiſes, or Turtles, are not natives of the 
coaſts of Cornwall, yet there were two caught 


in 1756. One was taken by the drovers in the 
mackerel-nets four leagues fouth of Pendennis- 
caſtle, and brought alive to Truro. It had 
ſeven ſpinous ridges in its ſhell, and ſix flat 
ſmooth fleſhy fins, without nails, of a bluifh co- 
lour ; but on the under part they were ruddy, 
fleſh-coloured, and ſpeckled with dark ſpots, as 
well as the under part of the neck. It weighed 
about 800 pounds, and was fix feet five inches in 
length, from the tip of the noſe to the end of its 
ſhel]. The other taken by the drovers off the 


Lands-End, weighed fix hundred and three quar- 


ters, after it was bled to death. _ 


As we are now on the ſubject of the ſea, and its 
produce, it may not be amiſs to take ſome notice 
of the ſubmarine plants found in Cornwall. 
Theſe are diſtinguiſhed into Hony, woody, and 
berbaceous; among the laſt, the moſt common are 
the graſi-wrecks and ſea-wrecks, otherwiſe are 
weed; of this there are great varieties on the ſea- 
cCoaſt; two of which have their capillary ramifica- 

tions wonderfully diſtinct, and of a moſt beauti-. 
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ful lake colour, even to the very extremity. The 
largeſt and nobleſt plant of this kind, is the Bloody 
Seed Dock ; when it is ſomewhat faded the leaf is 
red, variegated with ſtraw colour, not unlike a 
ſtriped tulip, but when in perfection it is of a 
rich gold colour, and extremely thin; laid « on 
paper it may be folded and rolled up with it; 
in ſo much that ſome curious ladies cover their 
fans with it, for it ſticks very cloſe to the paper. 
Some have given it the name of the Senſitive fucus, 
for when juſt warmed near the fire the edges will 
warp up, and then if a finger is moved towards 
them, they ſhrink from it, and recover their for- 
mer ſhape when'the finger is removed. When it 
is placed on a pretty warm hand it continually 
moves to and fro like an animal ſtruggling for 
life. This is doubtleſs owing to the perſpiration 
of the hand. The Lichen marinus, or the Laver 
or Slauk, when brown is boiled to a jelly, and 
then left to ſettle : it is accounted very nouriſhing 
food in Walesand elſewhere. Some pretend it is 
extremely good to cure cancers of the breaſt. That 
ſort of Fucus called Sea-thong, has at the root 
claſpers, or a Concave clapſulous part; this plant 
in the year 175 5, was ſeen in ite ſeveral ſtages of 
rowth} and each had this circular cavity. x the 
infant ſtate, the firſt buds appear like papillæ in 
the center of the cup-like cavity; in others the 
thongs were from an inch to four feet long, and 
the cavity was leſs in proportion to the age of the 
plant; from which it appears that the cup is the 
firſt ſheath of the plant, deſigned to ſhelter and 
protect the tender buds of the bucht, till the ſtrings 
within this ſheath have gained a little ſtrength to 
enable them to extend farther in the ſea. Some ot 
theſe thongs have been found twenty feet in 
length. On the ſand ſhore Spunges are often found 
fixed to the rocks, ſhells or ſands; many of theſe 


have 
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have their parts ſhooting into the ſhape of curled 


leaves; ſome are branched, others are folded ob- 
long balls, which incloſe a fiſhy embryo; and a 
fourth ſort is full of large round holes at the top of 


its tubercles, and of a. purpliſh colour when taken 


out of the water. 

The woody Submarine vegetables are ſo ſcare 
in Cornwall, that ſome: have aſſerted there were 
none in the county; ; yet, the Warted Sea- fan alone 


is ſufficient. to. contradict. this opinion. It was 
found on Pednankarn rock, two miles ſouth-eaſt 


of Mauſhloe pier, in Mounts bay, in twenty 
ſix fathom water. It was fourteen. inches broad, 


and twelve high; but much larger have been got 


in the ſame bay. The ſtony Submarine plant, 
called Sea- moſſos, are in great variety on the 
Corniſh ſhore. | They are ſometimes fixed to fu- 
cuſes and ſhell fiſh; but moſt commonly to rocks. 
Three ſorts of V bite Coral have alſo been found, 
one of which fixes itſelf upon ſtones and if +54 
rounds them, and imitates the foliaceous turns of | 
Liver-wort. Others conſiſt, of ſmall knotty. 
branches, growin out of each other like a ſhrub. 
A third ſort has 5 

more ſolid and compact in the middle than either 


of the former. Corals have alſo been met with 


of the Aſtroit kind, pierced with holes in the ſhape 
of Aﬀeriſks from the bottom to the top, which 


are ſuppoſed to have been. the work of ſome 1 „ 


ſect. 
We ſhall.cloſe o our account of the fea of Fun 
wall, by the relation of a circumſtance well worth 
the attention of the reader. On the firſt of No- 
vember, 1755, about two o' clock in the afternoon,” 
the day of 7 
moſt 1 phenomenon that ever ap- 
peared on the ſea, was obſerved on the coaſt of 
this dne it being a dead calm, the vanes el 
1 


L = * 


een found in globular lumps, 


e great earth- quake at Liſbon, the 
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left pointing to the N. E. the Nen in tlie 
barometer, was higher than it had been known 
for three years before, and the Mercury i in Fa- 
renheit's thermometer ftood at fifty-four.” At St. 
Michael's mount, after the ſea hd ebbed about 
_ half an hour, it roſe ſuddenly fix feet in height, 
retiring again in about ten minutes, and the 
flux and reflux every ten minutes continued during 
the ſpace of two hours and a half. This ſhort 
tide came in with great violence from the S. E. 
and ebbed away to the weſtward, toſſing the boats 
about which lay at he pier head in a ſtrange man- 
ner, but the firſt and ſecond flux and reflux were 


not {6 violent as the third and fourth; for in theſe, 


and what immediately followed, the current of 
the ſea was as rapid as a mill ftream defcending 
to an under-ſhot wheel; the laſt half hour the 
violence gradually abated, and entirely y ceaſed 
about the time when it would have heen low 
water. | 

On the 15th of July, 1957, a violent ſhock 
of an brakes was felt on the weſtern part of 
Cornwall, but where it began, or whether it was 
felt at the fame time in different places is uncer- 
tain. Its extent was from the Ifland of Scilly, 
and as far eaſtward as Leſkard, and towards the 
north as far as Camel ford. "Phe effects in towns 
and villages, were much the fame as in other 
parts, though they were not every were equally 
terrifying. But how the mines were affected by 
| fach ſhocks, not being commonly known, we 
ſhall fay a few words on the ſub | 

In Carnorth-adit, in the parte of St. Juſt, the 8 
ſhock was ſenſibly felt cighteen fathom deep; and 
in the mine called Boſca Zhil-downs, 2 at more than 


| Ed 55 thirty fathom; At Heuel- rith mine, in the pariſh 


of Lanalt, the people faid the earth moved under 
mew, quick at f firſt, and than A flower waving 
5 ; . 


— 
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trembling, and the ſtage boards of the little mines . 


or ſhafts were perceived to move twenty fathom 
deep. In Herland mine, commonly called the 


Manor, in the pariſh of Gwinier, the noiſe was 


heard fifty-five and ſixty fathom deep, as if a 


ſtuddle had broke, that is a timber ſupport of the 
deads; and the deads, that is, the looſe rubbiſh and 


the broken ſtone of the mine were ſet a eg: 
this was nothing like the noiſe of thunder. In 


Chacewater mine the ſame noiſe was heard at 


leaſt ſeventy fathom deep. At Huelrith mine, near 
Godolphin, the noiſe was ſeemingly underneath, 
and the miners felt the earth move under them, 
with a prodigious ſwift and ſeemingly horizontal 


_ trembling; it continued but a few ſeconds of rn 


and the ſound was dull and rumbling. Several 
perſons, then in the mine, at work, ſixty fathom 
deep, thought the earth about them moved, and 


heard an uncommon noiſe. Others working in. 


an adjoining mine, were ſo terrified. that they 
called to their companions above to draw them 
up. It has been diſputed of late, whether theſe 


ſhocks proceeded from the air or not; but the di- 
rector of the mine obſerves, from his own expe- 
rience, that thunder was never known to effect 


the air at the depth of ſixty fathom in a ſingle 
ſhaft, much leſs could it continue the ſound 
through ſuch workings as are in this mine; be- 
cauſe it muſt be impeded in all parts by the deads, 
great quantities of timber, the rattling of chains, 
the friction of the wheels and ropes, and the 
daſhing of water, which plainly ſhew it muſt have 
been a real trembling of the earth, _ 


The vegetable ſoils of this county, may be di- 
ſtinguiſhed into the black and gritty, the ſhelfy 

ſlatty ſoil; and the Riff reddiſh ſoil approaching 

more to the nature of clay. The higheſt grounds. 


are covered with a black foil, which bears waren 
| | 8 ut 
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but ſower graſs, moſs and heath, which is cut 
up in thin turfs for firing; the beſt of it, however, 
bears ſhort dwarf corniſh furze. On the banks 
of the river Heil is a flrong cloſe grained turf, 
which they cut into glebes ten inches ſquare 
and fix deep. In crofts down the hills this 
black foil ſerves as a wintering for horned cattle, 
and bears good potatoes, rye, and pillat, which 
laſt is the naked oat of rye; and in the field it 
bears barley and oats, and ſerves for paſture for 
cowes and ſheep, and eſpecially for rearing young 
bullocks. © FV 
The ſoil about the middle of the county is a 
ſhelly ſlaty earth, and is reckoned better for 
wheat than the former. Several parts of the 
county have theft vegitable foil of this mould. 
The reddiſh ſtiff foil; by ſome called loamy, 
_ts of a cloſer texture, this is moſt common on le- 
vel groͤunds and gentle declivities ; but in ſome 
places theſe foils are found all together, but not 
in the ſame proportion in different places. The 
black and ſlatty foils require ſtiff earthy calcarious 
manure, to warm, ſtrengthen, and conſolidate 
them; but the red and loamy foil requires ſome- 
thing that will quicken and open it. 
In the mines, of Cornwall, they often meet 
with the ochrous earths of metals; as the ruſty 
ochre of iron, the green and blue ochres of cop- 
per; the pale yellow ochre of lead; the brown 
yellow of tin, and the red ochre of biſmuth. 
heſe earths are called the feeders of the metals 
x they belong to; and where they are found the 
| metals themſelvs are not far off. And it will 
not be amiſs to obſerve, that lumps of the ochre 
2 of lead, will mix well with oil, and make a 
ſhade between the common light and brown o- 
_ chre; it being neither ſo bright as the former, 
nor ſo ruddy as the latter, but more upon w_ 
$1 | | | pink; 
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pink; it will be worth while for the painters: to 
make a trial of it. 1 ier 24 


Very little chalk ry hitherto : been found 4 in 


1 Cornwall: though there are ſpecimens of ſome of 
a a coarſe grit met with in the pariſh of St. Clere; 


and perhaps more may be diſcovered hereafter. 
A lump of fmooth earth was brought to Mr. Bor- 


Jace, from the pariſh of Illogan, of a chocolate 


colour, which — ſpeckled throughout with a 
bright yellow ochre, and a little aſh / coloured 
clay; it would not diſſolve in water but when 
wetted it ſtuck faſt to and coloured the fingers; 


being ground in water it made a good orange for 


drawing, not inferior to that made of the aſhes of 
the vine branch, and it gave a ſine ſooty colour to 


paper. When ground with Linſeed oil it would 
mix well with white, and laid thick upon the 


canvas it would neither crack nor fly off; beſides 
the colour was equal, if not . ſuperior: to burnt 
Umber, without being ſo raw, harſſi and corroſive. 


: When this earth was thrown into the fire, it 


cracked but little, nor did it emit an ill ſmell when 
thrown on red hot iron. It required no other 


change in the fire except contracting a little red- 
neſs, and it would not ferment in aqua fortis; 


for all which reaſons we may conclude it to be an | 


. excellent earth for painting in oil. 


There are many ſtrata of clay. in Cornwall fi fit 


| for bricks; and in the pariſh of Fewidner, twenty 
feet under the ſurface, is a ſtratum of white dlay, 


which will efferveſce with 2 hiſſing noiſe when 


_ thrown into water, turning it white like milk. 


The ſand mixed with the c ay will ſink to the 
bottom, and leave three oightda abe in the | 


0 7 1 


In the n of Madern thats. is another ira: 
tum, but little different from the former, and like 


i _y ſerves to make * for ſmelting-houſes, 


a 4 PE becauſe 


ny and ſeems to be proper for painters. 


e 


ta 
bY the clay 
Lizard, generally called the Soap-rock. This 


2a» = 4 — 


nen the moſt RY heat: of 


the furnace. Borlace thinks theſe might be pro- 


for making Porcelain. There 
rr clays in this county; and in the 
— z bed of clay at Amelebreth are ſcattered 


ſtony glebes of red earth, which being ground 
— — Linfoed oul made 2 2 


bom the pariſh of Lannant is a yellow cl 


for building furnaces, and — are 
tities of it — to Briſtol, Wales, 


3 year. Bricks made of 
this clay will melt 3 . in the fire, run - 
ning ĩ nato one ſolid body; but after this the N 
2 will endure the moſt intenſe fire. 
Near the borough of Leſkard, in che Weſt hun⸗ | 


dre, is found a kind of fteatites, by which name 


ſuch clays as have a greaſy tallowy. ſubſtance, 


are: diſtinguiſhed. Some of the ſorts are much 


harder than others; that above mentioned is _ 


loi ſlatty clay, deer and — ſmooth, and appe 
_ as fine d the eye e yellow; res ND 
trial-it grows fat great is found in great 


plenty, and as it very well agrees with graſs 


grounds, cauſing them to produce | plentiful 


eLrops, it is not improbable but it might be uſed to 


4 as a- ſubſtitute for marleQ. 

— — is a white ſteatites in the pariſſi of 
aſs, in the hundred of Kerryer, which is 
r than the former; but the — curious of 
sin Cornwall is the ſteatites near the 


pure white, cloſe grained, gloſſy clay i is 2 ſteatites 
that quickly diſſolves in water, is without taſte, 


: and fticks a little to the — * mixt with oil it 
becomes greaſy, but it 


not ferment with 
aqua fortis. It is very abſorbent, and will take 


ee our: of ſilks wichou EE the colour. 


This 
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lour is a brown yellow, and the inſide a ſtron 


clay, and is almoſt emplayed in the Por- 
celain-manufactories, A ſecond ſort is white; dry 
and chalky, flicks ſtrongly to the tongue, is 


. 


without taſte, and diſſolves readily inte a- pulp | 
with water ; but it will not'efferveſee with-acids. | 
Another is of the ſame nature but equally mixec 

with red earth; a fourth is very white, clouded 


here and there with purple, and when diſſolve 
with ſome difficulty in water, tinges it with pur- 
, gs i 


ple. 


s * 
— 
* 


4 ” 


* The fifth is a glofly peart-edtoured: hard clay, 


* 


approaching nearly tothe conſiſtance of a white 
opaque ſpar; it will not diſſolve in water, but 
will cleave into granules; hawever, when ground 
with water, it becomes a fleſh coloured milky 
pulp. The moſt curious ſort of this kind wag 


diſcovered in 1755; the texture was very cloſe 


and fine, and it would bear a high poliſh. The 
ſixth is a fat maſs of ſteatites, with a coat about 
half an inch thick, of a waxy texture; the co- 
whole is veined with a whitiſh ſteatites. It dif- 


folves into a pulp ſooner than the laſt menti- 
In the loade ox vein near the top of the Soap- 
rock, there is a kind of green gritty chalk that 
diſſolves readily in water, and becomes a clammy 
pulp. In a contraQted loade beneath, the green 
has a ſtony coarſe about an inch wide, and its 
_ taſte is, brackiſh; it dixides in water into angu= 

lar granules, and is the hardeſt of any yet men- 


tioned, There is another of a deeper purple and 


more ſtony, on the ſame cliffs; that has fo much 


the nature of ſtone that it will not fo much ag 
{well in the water. The blackiſh ſteatites is a 


vein about an inch thick, with a ſmooth and 
; gloſſy 


C %. mw» 
This is carefully ſelected from che other ſorts of 
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Lolly gutſide, and the inſide veined and e 
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with a gloſſy pearl coloured hard cla wy It is 
int, 


ſomewhat of: the appearance of a dark but 
it will not give fire with ſteel. This is much in 
E is ſent. up in barrels to London, 


eite e ine 2H ag330 21 12; 
general 1 uſe of the ſtestites is to dike: out 
| hos from cloth and Aare, et their poſſeſſing this 
erty ĩs not owing _— having any thing 
= e nature of — 1 in 7 compoſition, for. on 
being analyſed neither ſalt nor oibcan be extracted 
an = - Theſe Einda of ela are alſo of great 
yie; in-poliſhing. -: tic bb 3061 i r 


This county bei almoſt ſurrounded with the 


| fa, it muſt of courſe have a greater variety of 
ſands than any other in Great Britain. When 
ſand is viewed in a microſcope it appears to be 


nothing mare than a parcel, of (mall ſtones, that 


obably at firſt of different textures and 
RT like other ſtones; it is 4 aiſo, -probable 


that many of them in proceſs of time, eſpecially 


the ſofter ind, have been reſolved into earth. 


Beides the natural ſort, there-ls andther that owes 


its origin to the fretting of the river or the ſea wa- 
ter; for we find that the ſand of a particular 
| ſhore, cove, or bay, is generally, of the ſame co- 


lour and texture as the rocks and ftones; of the 
adjacent cliffs, when viewed through a micro- 


ſcope. Hence the ſand of Olandour creek, near 
enzance is of a pale. blue colour like the rocks; 


and on the Iſland of Scilly there is a brightſhining 
fand, conſiſting of the talo and cryſtals. of that 
ä Cronin commonly called, n Aan. which bor- 


rs all theſe iilands. * 
In a creek called Pornanvon, in the pariſh of 
St, Juſt, near Cape Cornwall, in the northern 
ou 5 the cliff Aer, he clay and rubble, there 


are 
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are many rows of large and ſmall roundiſh peb- 


bles of the granite kind ; the covering of this 
pebbly ſtratum, is fifty feet deep on the north 
end, but only twenty on the ſouth ; and is com- 


poſed of a rough yellow clay, in which here and 


there are ſtones of different ſizes, but all angular: 
there is no ſolid ſtratum of rock above the pebbles; 


but how this ſhould happen is very hard to ac- 


count for. 


After having ſaid. ſo much on ſoils, and the 
nature of the earth, it may not be amiſs to ex- 


amine in what manner the different ſtrata are diſ- 
poſed, and for this purpoſe we ſhall chuſe the 
hill on which St. Agnes's Beacon is placed, as it 


is one of the higheſt hills in Cornwall that ad- 
joins to the ſhore, it being 480 feet above the 


level of the ſea. Upon digging through this 


hill, the ſtrata was diſpoſed in the following or- 


der. The vegetable ſoil, and common rubble 
under it, is hve feet deep. Next ſucceeds the 


fine fort of White and yellow clay, fit to make 


tobacco pipes, which is ſix feet in depth. Un- 


der this is a ſtratum of ſand reſembling that on 


the ſe. ſhore, ſix feet deep; when we met with a 
bed of rounded ſmooth ſtones or pebbles, ſuch as 
are ſeen on ſea beaches. Next ſucceeds a white 


ſony rubble and earth, to the depth of four feet; 
and laſtly comes a firm rock in which tin loades 


ſhape their courſe. In doth thefe inſtances the 
ſea fand is lodged far above the level of the ſea. 
To account for ſuch appearances the learned have 
for a long time puzzled themſelves, but fuch de- 
bates being rather foreign from the ſubject of our. 


preſent work, we ſhall forbear to enter into them. 
From the earth to the ſtones of this county is 
2 natural tranſition, and that there ſhould be a 


preat variety of them cannot appear wonderful, 
when we reflect that Cornwall is ſo mountanous. 
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On the ſurface of the lands in moſt parts of the 
county we meet with ſtones of an opaque, whi- 
tiſh, 9 ole, improperly called by ſome 
white Spar. Thefe ſtones are extremely hard, 
and ſerve to repair the roads and face the boun- 
daries of lands; they are alſo ufed for paving 
courts, ſtahles and the like. This ſort of ffane is 
by, the Germans called Quartz, by which name 
we ſhall diſtinguiſh it, as it has no Engliſh ap- 
| ation. | EZ | 
Vein molt of the compound ſtones there is more 
or leſs of a black matter, which the Corniſh call 
Cackle; ſometimes intermixed like ſpots and 
|  _. veins, and ſometimes forming the baſis. When 
= braken tranſverſly. it is of a dull earthy black, 
and its texture conſiſts of gloſfy parallel fibies, 
which make either the laminæ, ſtriæ, or granules. 
BM It is of no value of itſelf, but either is the baſis, 
1 or makes a conſiderable part of our moſt uſeful 


and remarkable ſtones. | Fane bs | 
We find very commonly in this county a ſtone 
which is diſtinguiſhed by the name of Evan, the 
grit of which is ſo cloſe, and fo extreamly hard, 
A it will not cleave; and if tin ore happens to 
be included, it is not worth while to get it out. It 
is not found in ſtrata or quarries, but in detached 
angular maſſes, ſometimes in large rocks, and is 
of a grey blewiſh colour, If theſe are of a proper 
ſhape they are the beſt ſtone for grinding colours 
upon. There is another kind of Elvan which con- 
ſiſts of a N clayey cement, thick ſet with 
white and yellow opaque cryſtaline granules, 
thinly beſprinkled with aſh coloured grains. It 
is found in large nadules, five feet deep in clay 
its, and on the beach between Penzance and 
1 but is not near ſo hard as the former. 
Another very common ſtone is called Killas, and 


is of the cryſtal kind; but ſame. ſorts are more * 


1 
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tle and more laminated than the reſt, There is 
ſcarce any field or common without theſe, and 
they are ſometimes in quarries covered with looſe 
thin ſtones. interperſed with earth and clay. They 
have a ſmooth face for building, and make a ftrong 
wall; but. as they will admit water, they render 


the walls damp. There are three ſorts, the yel- 


low, the blewiſh, and the brown. —_ 


Between Leſkard and the Tamar on the ſouth 
coaſt there are quarries of ſlate, which ſupply the 


| neighbourhood of Plymouth with coverings for 


their houſes, and is thence exported in pretty large 
quantities. There are alſo quaries of the ſame 
at Padſtow, and for many miles to the eaſt the 


whole country is ſubject to a ſhelfy late; but the 


beſt covering flate. in all England is at Deny- 
ball, about two miles ſouth of Tindagell. The 
whole quarry is about 300 yards long, and 100 
broad; the deepeſt. part is thought to be about 
0 fathom, and the ftrata lie in the roek, 
which at firſt is in a looſe ſhattery ſtate, with 
hort and frequent fiſſures and lamint or plates 
of unequal thickneſs, but not horizontal. Thus 
it continues to the depth of ten or twelve fathom 
of ufeleſs ſtuff, till a firm browner ſtone is met 
with, which is for ſlating houſes, and the larger 
fort for flat pavements. This is called the Top- 
Aone, and continues: to the depth of ten fathoms, 
after whieh it gradually mends'in quality till it 
arrives at the beſt, which does not happen till 
the depth of twenty- four fathoms from the ſur- 
face of the ground. Then the bottom ſtone ap- 
pears of a grey blue colour, and of ſuch a cloſe 
texture that it will found like a piece of metal. 
The pieces, when cloven, are about the eighth of 
an inch thiek, two feet long and one foot broad. 
They are ſometimes only a foot ſquare, and at 
. 5 E 2 17 other | 
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ether times large enough for tables and grave. 


The Corniſh free-ſtone is of two ſorts, namely, | 
that which conſiſts of ſand and ſpar, and that 
compoſed of ſand and quartz. The ſort moſt 


like Portland ftone, and conſequently the beſt, 


is met with in the pariſhes of Carantoc and Lower 


St. Columb. In the latter of theſe pariſhes, at 
New-kye, it may be may be had in large quanti- 


ties, and of almoſt any dimenſions : Its grit is a 
ſmall yellowiſh ſand, cemented together with ſpar, 
and it entirely diſſolves in aquafortis; it alſo 
imbibes water plentifully. There are other 
ſtones that ſeem to be of the ſame texture, but 
are not arrived at maturity, theſe Jaſt are ſpread 
here and there among the Piran and Gwithian 
ſands; and ſeem to be accidental formations of 


ſand and a ſparry juice, not ſufficient to concrete 


the ſtone into a hard body, 
Pobradon, or Pentowan ſtone is alſo of the 


5 ſandy kind; it lies in a ſnelving lode about fifteen 


feet wide, in irregular maſſes of three different 
colours. The firſt and fineſt has a milk white 


ground, thinly beſprinkled with purple ſpecks, 


about the 24th of an inch in diameter: the ſe- 
cond has an aſh coloured ground with larger but 


fainter purple ſpecks: the third has a yellow o- 


chrus ground, ſpeckled with purple, but not fo 


_ diſtin, with ſome micaceous talc thinly inter- 
ſperſed. 55 „ 


The ſtone on Illogan is ſtill of a finer grit, and 
is nearly of the ſame texture and colour as Port- 
land ſtone, but the maſſes are ſmall; for there are 
not any that will ſquare into blocks of one foot 
and a half. 1 „ 5 5 

Of the ſtones with a large grit, the moor ſtone 
is moſt common, it being ſcattered on the | 
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from the Land's End, through the hundreds of 
Penwith and Kerryer, as well as in other places; 

inſomuch that the higheſt tops in the county are 


's ecqually overſpread with this ſtone, which is now 
it WU acknowledged to be the ſame as the Oriental gra- 

ſ nate; therefore it may properly be called by that 

, name. Of this there are five ſorts, the white, 
me duſky, the yellow, the red, and the black. 

1 here is great plenty of the white in the pa- 
- riſh of Conſtantine, and the whiteſt of all has 
0 a milk white opake ground, with tabulated gloſſy 
0 grains of quartz, to one- fourth of an inch in dia- 


meter. The charge conſiſts of brown and bright 
n micæ of talc near the tenth of an inch in diame- 


i ter. The grit is cloſe, and it cuts well into 
id mouldings: In a moderate fire it grows whiter 
n and more brittle, but will not vitrify in a ſtrong 
of fire; it ſtrikes fire with ſteel, and will not fer- 
te ment with aquafortis. It will work freely, 

bas a very good effect in building, and is better 
de than Portland ſtone for ſteps and water-works, 
n Tris ſent to Briſtol, where it is poliſhed for caſting 
nt their plates of copper, and ſome gentlemen face _ F 
te their houſes with it. 33% = | 
$3 In the pariſh of Madera there is moor-ſtone, = 
e- with a milk white ground of gloſſy quartz, or | 
ut _ coarſe cryſtal; and the charge conſiſts of coarſe _ 1 
nag black ſpots of cockle. „ 1 
0 | | Rochrock, in the pariſh of Roch, differs only b 
T- from this in having ſmall black ſpecks for the | 1 
charge, very thick, and equally diſperſed, which 4 
i renders it of a mottled colour: but the tendereſt and 


neateſt for mouldings is that of Tregonin in the 
on pariſh of Breag: the ground is a white opake 
grit, almoſt as tender as clay, interſperſed with 
adh coloured tranſparent laminated granules of 
Is you of the eighr part of an inch. It is foft at 

uſt, and works eaſily, but afterwards grows hard: 
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It is thought by ſome to be exceeding proper fot 
the making of Porcelain. — : 
That called the filver ſtone, has a ground of 2 
dove-coloured tranſparent quartz, with grains 
one ſixth of an in inch diameter; and between them 
is a cryſtaline farinaceous ſmall ſand, with 
a vaſt quantity of filvery talc. At the diſtance 
of every four inches there is a ſpot of black 
cockle, half an inch or leſs in diameter; but 


when the ſpots are bigger, the diſtance is greater. 


Conſiderable quantities are alſo found of yel- 
low granite with a browniſh yellow ground, 
ſpeckled throughout with black foliaceous talc of 
the fourth of an inch in diameter ; the charge is 
dark and cloudy, with many grains of cockle the 


fourth of an inch in diameter and under, in- 


termixed with large whitiſh opake priſms of 
quartz, from an inch and a half to an inch broad 


and deep. It is very faattery, and only fit for rough 
works, where damps will do no harm, for it im- 


bibes water ſtrongly. The yellow granite of Fre- 
gonin is much better; though the ground is yellow 
and no firmer than the former, yet the grains of 
the charge are leſs, and the ſpecks of talc exceed- 
ing thick; which renders it a very beautiful ftone : 
It works extremely well ; for which reaſon it is 


placed among the beſt fort of granites. 


In the pariſh of Ludgvan is a red granite, or 
one witha red ground, having laminated quartz and 
oblong lucid rhomboidal icales, to one fourth of 
an inch in diameter. The charge conſiſts of duſ- 
ky aſh-coloured granules, in ſome places as dark 
and fibrous as cockle, and not only granulated 
but veined. The ground and charge are equally 
hard, and it is of the ſame texture and colour as 


the Egyptian granite. But there is a richer 


kind diſcovered by lord Edgcomb, of which very 


bh handſome ſtands for buſts and vaſes have been 


made 7 
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made, as well as two chimney pieces in Edge- 


comb hall. ES. oo og Job 
A black granite. with a ground of black cockle, 


is alſo found in the parith of Ludgvah above- 


mentioned, charged ſo thick with ſemi- tranſpa- 
rent ſpots of quartz, that the charge almoſt e- 


quals the ground. Theſe ſpots are of various 
ſizes, ſome being an inch long, and half an inch 
broad. But there is a better ſtone of this kind 

at Boſworlas, in the pariſh of St. Juſt, The 
ground is of black cockle interſected in all direc- 
tions, by toothy maſſes of warm fleſh-coloured 
quartz, moſtly in the ſhape of parallelopipeds, ' 
but not regular. It is a moſt beautiful ſtone, ex- 
tremely hard, and will doubtleſs bear a fine po- 


.- | | 
As there are no marbles worth noticing in 
Cornwall, we ſhall next proceed to the ſmaller 


ſtones found in that county, where we mult ob- 


ferve that no gravel pits have been yet diſcovered, 


abounding with heaps or ſtrata of pebbles or flints; 
| but there area great number on the beaches of the 


bays and creeks. Of the white pebbles many 


are veined like marble, or clouded with a lively 


fleſh colour ; not a few are variegated. with pur- 
ple and other ſpots and veins; we find a few 2s 


tranſparent as rock cryſtal, of which one was 


found extremely bright on the top of Routor, 


one of the higheſt hills in Cornwall, and they 


are ſometimes met with in mines though but 


ſeldom, 


The yellow ' pebbles have uſually a high po- 


| liſh, with an amber-like ſubſtance differently 
clouded, veined and ſpotted with other colours. 
There are a few opake pebbles with a willow 
green ground, charged with pale yellow cryſtal. 
line granules. Ruddy pebbles with a ground 
of the colour of lake, have large irregular gra- 
E 4 nules 
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nules of opake white quartz ſunk therein, ſofter 
than the ground. Some of the brown-red have 
a high poliſh, are of a fine texture, and clouded 
with red, interſected by a blackiſh vein. Theſe 
are evidently of the agate kind. 
Pebbles with a blue ground are differently 
charged; ; for one with a blue killas is interſperſed 
with innumerable little micaceous ſpots, of fo 
faint a colour as ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhable from 
the ground: the charge is a thin ſprinkling of o- 
paque white quartz, and the ſtone is porous and 
rough to the touch. Another of this ſort is 
charged with pale fleſh-coloured dentated grains, 
to an inch in diameter. Some of the blue black, 
have 2 very good poliſh, and are of a cloſe tex- 

. 

There are pebbles with a black RP] which 
are fo equal a mixture of freaked gloſſy cockle 
and white quartz, that if the latter were not in 

diſtinct granules to a quarter of an inch in ſize, 
it would be difficult to know the ground from 
the charge; which is outwardly rough to the 
touch. Another ſmooth flattiſh pebble has its 
fibres parallel and longitudinal, and poſſeſſes the 
properties of the true touch ſtone. But this ſpe- 
eimen was probably a bit broken off from a 
block of courſe black marble, and wrought into 
the form of a pebble by the motion of the waters. 
Black and yellow -jaſpers are alſo to be met with 
among the Corniſh pebbles. | 

It bas been by ſome imagined that there are no 
flints in Cornwall; but this is a miſtake, as 

reat numbers have been found among the peb- 
bles on a beach between Penzance and Market- 
jew, alſo in the low lands of the pariſh of Ludg- 
van, where they lie in a ſtratum of clay three 
feet under the farface of the ground. Theſe laſt 


are of a brownith colour within ; but on the beach 
N : | there 
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there is an agreeable variety, and - ſome of them 


will bear a high poliſh. 5 
- Beſides the above ſtones, there are others diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Nodules; one of which 


has been met with of the porphory kind, among 


ſand-hills, in the pariſh of Philac in Penwith 
hundred. It has a ruddy purple ground, charged 


with rectangular and oval granules to the eighth 


of an inch in diameter, nearly of the ſame co- 


Jour with the ground; but paler and with gloſſy 
| ſurfaces, thinly interſperſed with white opake 


granules of quartz, mixed with a few black ſpecks 
of cockle. Another ſpecimen had large granules 


but no white. Some have a blue violet purple 
ground, with granules of a higher colour, thinly 


interſperſed, to one eight of an inch in diameter. 


One of this laſt kind, which is a very: beautiful 
| one, was brought from Mount's Bay. Dr. Wood- 


ward takes notice of a ſtone found near Calſtock 
in the Eaſt hundred, finely yariegated with red 
and white ſpots, and containing flakes of white 


tale, The Corniſh call it there the Wormſeed 
ſtone; becauſe there are found in it ſmall bodies 


like worm-ſeed. | | | 
The Drop-ſtone, or Stalactites, is alſo. found 


in Cornwall, a ſpecimen of which was ſent to 


the Royal Society from Pendennis caſtle; and 


in the cave of a cliff near Holy-well, in the pa- 


riſh of St. Cuthbert, in the hundred of Pider, are 
ſeveral ſtalactite productions of the fparry kind. 


Some are gritty, and their grit is but little 
harder than chalk; and others are more ſtoney, 
hanging down from the roof, like the Anemone- 


root; they are ſometimes tubular and ſmall, with 
green efloreſcences, and often withered. The 
like ſparry juice forms large bunches of ſtone on 


the ſides of the caves, with ſuch varieties as to 


lepreſent a pretty kind of fret-work. On the 
— e E 5 FFV 
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floor it appears to be a uniform maſs of the ala- 


blaſter kind, and the ſeveral ſtrata of which it is 


compoſed may be readily diſtinguiſhed. The up- 

per part of the incruſtation is covered with a 
purple powder, which in a micreſeope appears 
to be woolly: It will ferment ſtrongiy with 


The Warming tone is taken notice of by Mr. 
Ray, and is ſo dts. from retaining its 3 a 
long while. Dr. Plot affirmo, it pr hy relief in 
ſeveral pains, and particularly in the blind piles. 
The Swimming-ftone, is found in a capper mine 


near Redruth, and conſiſts of right-linef plates | 


as thin as paper, interfefting tach other in all 


directions, and leaving unequal cavities between 


them; for which reaſon it will ſwim in water. 
It is of a yellow colour, and has ſome 


reſemblance to a light fort of Caveraious: Lapis 


| Calaminaris. :- 4 


With regard to Tale, there is one of a brown 


N foliaceous kind found in a tin-work, in the pa- 


riſh of St. Juſt. The leaves are thin and elaſtic, 
but their figure indeterminate, and they are in- 
ſerted without any order: a ſecond ſort, much 
more beautiful, is met witliin-a cliffnear the Lizard. 

This is of an extremely thin fine texture, tran- 


| ſparent, and of a ſilver hue. A third ſort, which 
is browner, is leſs flexible and has larger leaves. 


Beſides theſe, there is a radiatedfilvery talc, found 
in'a bed of milk white tabulated quartz. Some 
of therays are an inch and a quarter long, and one 
ſixth of an inch broad. They conſiſt of ſeveral 

membranes of talc, one fourth of an inch long 
and one ſixth broad, in the ſhape of a peach- 


tree leaf. The ſhining gold coloured talc has 
micæ of a ſilver colour as well as of gold, but 


leſs diſtinct; neither of them however are elaſtic. 


on 
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on che back of another; and between them ate 
white cry ss. 
The ſolid Aſbeſtos is a ſort of tale, adhering to 
the pureſt ſpecimens of the Soap-rocks before 
taken notice of. The ſame ſubſtance is fpread 
like enamel on the ſurface of the rocks expOſfed 
to the fea, It is ſometimes aithtn film; ſhiver, or 
cruft ; but when it is larger, and more ſtoney, it 
will admit of a high'polith, and may be wrought 
into various forms, and turned into vaſſes. It is 
_ akin to the ophites or ferpentine marble of the 
antients. CR ES = 5 
The fibrous Afbeſtos has been found in a ſtone in 
the church-yard of Landowinek, in the hundred 
of Kerryer ; the filaments are pointed, and of a fine 
purple colour, with a ſilvery glofs; they are ex- 
tremely ſmall and flexible, and appear through a 
microſcope to be edged with a ſoft down; of 
other ſpecimens found in the pariſh of St. Clare 
near Leſcard, one is of a light yellow, adherrin 
to the outlide of a green hard ſandy killas. It is 
ſhort jointed, not flexible, and runs in a wavy line 
through the killas. The veins of another are of 
the ſame colour as the Mother-ſtone, and from 
three inches to the tenth of an inch wide. This 
is called the whitiſh brown ſilky Aſbeſtos, with 
long continued flat filaments. © 
Another is the Amiantus, with ſoft parallel fi- 
bres eaſy to be ſeparated ; and looks like decayed 
willow wood. There is ſtill onother ſort menti- 
oned by Grew, which he calls Baſtard Amiantus, 
this grows inclay and mundic.lodes, between beds 
of greeniſh earth, in the Corfiifh mines: the 
threads are half an inch long, of a black gloſſy 
colour, and brittle, There are more downy ſorts 
bof this foſſile, of which the antients made cloth 
that would bear the fire; for with this they uſed - 


19 
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to cover the dead bodies of princes in ſuch a man 
ner as to preſerve their aſhes entire. 

In the Corniſh tin mines, have been often found 
7 or precious ſtones; but they are generally 
ſio ſmall as not to be properly viewed without the 
aſſiſtance of a microſcope. Among theſe we may 
mention ſome very high coloured topazes, and 

ſome of a paler yellow colour. Rubies have been 
met with of various ſhades, from a pale red to a 
deep carbuncle colour, a few of theſe are mixed 
with yellow, and may therefore be claſſed among 
the hyacynths. A curious chryſolite has alſo 
been found of a very dark green colour, with a 
tranſparancy of yellow; and a very deep amethyſt, 
__- a fifteenth part of an inch in length. There are 
Alſo met with in theſe mines hexangular pebbles 
of the amethyſt kind, tinged ſtrongly with purple, 
and ſometimes an inch or more in length; but 
thoſe got out of the Polruddon, in the hundred of 
Powder, are of the fineſt luſtre, and ſome of the 
parks are one tenth of a inch long. Mr. Borlace 
_ Jays, he is poſſeſſed of a brown cryſtal found in 
this county, which has as fine a luſtre as the 
Kerry ſtone in Ireland, but it is of adeeper hue. 
Some cryſtals are tinged with green, and are of 
the emerald kind; thoſe are found chiefly in a 
copper work in the pariſh of Camborn, and ſold 
by the jewellers for occidental emeralds. 
ftals are of a ſea green or beryl colour, and 
called by authors the Pſeudo-beryl. But the 
*beſt green ſtone for colour and poliſh, is a coppery 
incruſtation found in Huel- fortune, in the pariſh 
of Ludgvan: it is of a ſtratous texture, and has 

_cruft within cruſt, with tubercles frequently an 

inch in diameter, but ſometimes very ſmall; and 
they are either perfectly round or oval. Theſe 
are of a deep green, and have naturally ſo a high 
| | 5 a2 poliſh 
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a poliſh that ſeveral gentlemen have ſet them in 
rings as taken from the mine. They are formed 
of a ſolution of copper, as appears by its running 
into threads and ſtratous incruſtations. ; 

The parts of cryſtal unite extremely cloſe and 
firm, forming a ſubſtance harder than ſpar; for 
which reaſon, with proper mixtures, it becomes the 
baſis of porphory, granite, and other compound 
ſtones. It will ſtrike fire with ſteel, and of courſe 
will not ferment with aquafortis, but will vitrify 
with an alkaline falt. In Cornwall all the white 
hard opake ſtone is termed ſpar, tho' improperly, 
for it is quartz, as we have already obſerved, that 
is a coarſe debaſed cryſtalline body, yet is not 

cryſtal ; but rather a maſs of cryſtalline matter 
of no particular form. 

Of this kind is the ſubſtance that fills the veins 
and interſtices of Hoody ſtrata, and the white an- 
gular maſſes of ſingular diſperſed ſtones com- 
mon every where in Cornwall. Ofthis ſort alſo 
are the wavey proceſſes of cryſtal, which, like 
ſo many flakes of ice, incruſt the perpendicular 
ſides X the karrs of granite: alſo all the cryſtal 
horizontal incruſtations which coat over ſtones, 
and hang in threads as they deſcend, reaching 
acroſs the hollows from one tubercle to another. 
There are alſo cryſtal ſtalactites obtained from a 
work called the Poo in the pariſh of Hlogan. 
However, cryſtals are moſt commonly found in 
an hexagonal form, and are either —— with 
the ſix ſides tending to a point; columnar with 
the ſhaft capped with a pyramid, or columnar 
with a pyramid at each end. Yet they are ſeldom 
regular; for ſome ſides are three times as broad 

as the others: there are alſo great differences in 
the points and other circumſtances. 

- When cryſtals have a fine clear water, they are 
generally called Corniſh diamonds, and are 

W 
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thought to be the beſt of this kind in England 
but they arenot-all colourlefs, for ſome ateyellow, 
brown, cloudy, opaque, white, green, purple, 
and black — wane alſo ſpecks of —— 
lours and magnitudes, every cryſtal being either 
pure and tranſparent, or receives it tinge from the 
adjacent mineral juices or earths. The more 
clear they are the heavier; but in general their 
weight in proportion to water, is as ten and a half 
to four; the heavieſt are the hardeſt, and have 
their parts more cloſely connected; whereas the 
cobeſion is greatly weakened and the ſabſtance 
becomes more brittle, by means of the earthy 
parts Which intrude themfelves. It ma: Erewil 
be obſerved, that the clearer the Corniſh cryſtals 
are, the better they will cut glaſs, and the more 
ft they are for engraving ſeals upon. 
The texture of theſe coloured cryſtals is vari- 
ous; for many are uniform, and of the ſame colour 
and confiſtance throughout; others ſpring as from 
a centre of one common line; fome have hexan- 
 panal ſheaths one within z nother, a circumſtance 
not eaſy to be accounted for. They are alſo fre- 
quently found in cluſters, with one end fixed in 
a bed of coarſer cryſtals, which has been broken 
off from a larger maſs of ſtill coarſer materials; 
but the direction of columnar cryſtals is nearly 
rectangular from the plane of the bed whence 
+ The minerals found in Cornwall are fo va- 
rious, thataccording tothe judgment of foreigners, 
no country exceeds it for variety and plenty. As 
to the ſemi- metals they are b:/muth, ſpeltre, zink, 
naptha, antimony, lapis calaminaris, and molybdena ; 
of all which ſpecimens have been found, though 
not ſufficient to awaken the induſtry of the 
Owners. 5 | _ 
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In the pariſh of Endelian there are ſeveèral veins 


of antimony, mixed with a little copper and 
ſome lead. Theſe veins run ſometimes north 
and ſouth, but oftener eaſt and weſt, and the 


north and ſouth veins are the biggeſt; — 8 


when the eaſt and weft veins join or croſs the 


former, they commonly make a bunch of ore, 
from one foot to two broad, all of ſolid antimony. 


* 


It has alſo been found in ſeveral other nn 


probably thrown away as uſeleſs. 


Manganeſe is a ferruginous mineral, made uſe | 


of to temper and bring glaſs to its proper luſtre 


it has lately been diſcovered near Tregoſs> 


moor, in the pariſh of St Colomb. The lode 
is 20 feet broad, and fo near the ſurface that one 
ton may be raiſed for eighteen-pence, There is 


ſome iron in it, and a great deal of coarſe lapis 


bæmatites. In the year 1754, a ton of this ore 
was ſont to Eiveipoot, and thence. to Boſlam, 
40 miles diftant, and was there ſold: for five 
pounds eight ſhillings and fix-petice ; notwith- 


ſtanding which the 6 met With very 


little demand for it. In the year 1750, in a mine 


near the town of Penryn, ſeveral bunches of 
load - ſtone were difcovered ; but they had not 
a very ſtrong attractive power. 4 


Ol Molybdena or black lead, there is very lit- 


tle; and that which was met with adhered toa ſtone, 


greatly reſembling the more gritty kind of lapis 


calaminaris, which ſometimes contains lead. Some 
ſmal} pieces of this are about a third of an ineh 
in fize, and will mark paper as freely as that from 


Cumberland. The ſpecimens were brought 


from a work in the pariſh of Camborn, called Ha- 


_ elerafty, where it is very probable there may be 
more. 


In the year 17 54, the Society for encourging : 


Arts, Manufactures and — offered a pre- 
mium 


neren 
mium of thirty pounds for the beſt cobalt diſco- 
vered in England; this rouſed the attention of 
the miners, and ſome of be, be in Gwe- 
nap, was ſent to London in December, 1754, 
and obtained the premium. It is well known 
that the different arſnick, as well as zaffer and 


malt ſo uſeful for ſtaining glaſs blue, and in 


Painting, are procured from cobalt, and have hi- 
therto been imported at a great price from foreign 
countries ; for which reaſon it is to be wiſhed 
this diſcovery may be completed. At preſent 
the Corniſh men are at a loſs about the method 
of aſſaying, and even diſtinguiſhing the cobalt 
From its various mixtures in the mine, and till 
it is carefully ſelected it will probably be of lit- 
tle value. In the ſame loade there is a conſider- 
able quantity of biſmuth, not only where the co- 
balt is, but in other parts of the mine; inſo- 
much that it may be juſtly called a mine of biſ- 
muth as well as cobalt. Now as biſmuth is 
of great uſe for the compounding pewter, and 
many thouſand pounds are ſent out of the king- 
dom yearly for the purchaſing it, there is reafon 
to hope this mine may prove valuable. 
But of all the Corniſh foſſils, which are mineral 
only, and not metalic, that called Mundic is in 
the greateſt plenty; for it is almoſt every where 
intermixed with tin, lead and copper; and is 
found ſometimes making a loade or vein by itſelf, 
without any metal near it. This is called by 
ſome a pyrites; thaugh it is better known to na- 
turaliſts by the name of Marcaſite, With re- 
gard to weight and colour it ſeems to be a metal, 
and the Corniſh term it Mundic from the bright 
Mining appearance of its ſurface and ſtructure. 
It is a ſemi metal, and is variouſly coloured on the 
outſide with blue, green, purple, gold, filver, 
braſs, and copper colours; but when _ it 
a, | as 
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has only three that are diſtin& ; for which rea- 
ſon it is diſtinguiſhed into the ſilver or plate 
M.undic; the braſs or pyrites; the aureus of Grew, 
and the brown ; for the reſt are no more than a 
thin film, which water, either from its own im- 
pregnation, or the nature of the foſſile it reſts upon 
depoſits on the ſurface. It is ſometimes found 
in ſolid large glebes and plates, and often in 
| pony and detached maſſes, to about two inches 
diameter; or laſtly in micaceous granules, 
either looſe as ſand, or fixed in incruſta- 
tions. | 67 | 
There are few copper loades without this ſemi- 
metal, and therefore in ſearching for copper it is 
reckoned a great encouragement to meet with 
mundic. They may be eaſily ſaparated with ham- 
mers, by walking away the ſmall parts in wa- 
ter, or by evaporation in a furnace; but it unites 
more cloſely with tin ores, eſpecially when found 
ina lax ſandy ſtratum, often as ſoft as mud; but 
the worſt of it 1s, -it makes the tin ſo brittle as ta 
de worth little or nothing. The way to deſtroy 
this connection, is to take the tin ore, when it has 
been bruiſed and powdered in a mill, and put it 
into a furnace deſigned for roaſting it, called a 
Burning-houſe. The fire muſt be very moderate, 
and the tin ore raked and ſtirred well every quar- 
ter of an hour, or the tin will melt and then the 
operation muſt be repeated. This in time will 
cauſe the mundic to evaparate; 500 pounds weight 
of black tin ſtrongly impregnated with mundic, 
will take twelve hours roaſting to cauſe the mun- 
dic to evaporate. „„ X 
Mundic is thought to be a compoſition of arſe- 
nic, ſulphur, vitriol, and mercury, and yet the 
water 1s not poiſonous even in the mine where it 
proceeds directly from the body of the mundic_ 
loade; but on the contrary it will cure wounds, 
8 br 
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bruiſes and ſores, if the habit of body be not very 
corrupt. However, mundic ſometimes yields 
ſuch plenty of poifon, that a tinner by waſhing 
his leg in a very ſtrong mundic water cauſed it 
to gangreen, and it ſoon killed him. At that 
time the ſmell of the mundic was ſo ſtrong, that 
it made the moſt freſh coloured labourers pale and 
languid. However the mundic water is always 
a great enemy to aſh ; for the young ſpawn can- 
not live in it, and in ſome. ſtreams there is not a 
fiſh to be ſeen. Likewiſe mundic mixed with 
earth will deſtroy all vegetation, - . 
When mundic has been a little burnt, it then 
becomes moſt fatal; for which reaſon great cau- 
tion muſt be uſed in the management of the 
bu ning-houſe. This danger arifes from diſperſing 
the ſulphur which ſheathed the poiſonous particles 
of the arſnic. They workmen are often obliged 
to cteanfe the furnace and chimnies; but they can- 
not fafely do it without putting a cloth before 
their mouth and noſe. The fmoke of burnt 
mundic is fatal to all herbs and plants, and even 
to che bees in all places where it falls. = 
Though the ſpecific weight of mundic exceeds 
chat of fofils, and it ſeems to have the texture of 
braſs. Vet it is fo full of ſulphur and arſenic, that 
by no flux hitherto diſcovered can it be reduced 
into a metal. Mr. Boyle procured by diſtilation, 
four ounces of good brimſtone from three pounds 
of theſe ſtones, and affirms that they contain 
particles of copper and iron. The white or 
plate mundic is heavier than every other ſort, and 
yields. not only arfenic and ſulphur, but a pow- 
der refembling ultramarine. 5 
No foffits whatever produce a greater varicty of 
figures than mundic ; fome of the ſmalleſt grain 
are called bliftered mundics ; others are in high 
relievo, and the blifters covered with ſmooth hex- 
mY | | - . agonal 
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agonal - braſs coloured-ſpangles, and the fibres in 
ſome places ſhoot as from a center, forming a 
ſemicircular opening like the arch of a bridge. 
Many have a ſcaly ſurface with a radiated tex- 
ture; and in fine they aſſume ſuch a variety of 
forms, that it would take up too much room to 
be more particular in the deſcription of them. 
Mꝰ,ꝛ⁵c-oſt of the metals in Cornwall, are found in 
veins or fiſſures, and their contents are called 
loades. The ſides or walls of theſe fiſſures, 
do nat always conſiſt of one and the ſame kind 
of matter, nor are they equally hard, for though 
one ſide of the fiſſure may be a hard ſtone, the 
other is ſometimes a ſoft clay; yet are the walls, 
generally ſpeaking, harder than the loade they 
incloſe. They are often perpendicular, but much 
oftener decline to the rightor left as they deſcend. 
The courſe of the great fiſſures is generally eaſt and 
weſt ; though in ſome places they have a north and 
ſouth direction, but not exactly towards the car- * 
dinal points. They do not run in a {trait line, 
but vary; and the curves they make are gene- 
rally larger in crofling a valley. The larger 
fiſſures have many ſmaller branches like the 
boughs of a tree, which at length terminate in 
Of all the metals, Tin is the-lighteſt, yet does 
it in this place merit our early notice, it being 
the meſt valuable production of the county. As 
to the antiquity of the Cormifh mines, nothing 
certain can be ſaĩd; but there is reaſon to believe 
the Pheenician colonies of Spain traded here ſeve- 
ral hundred years before Chriſt. Theſe were 
long the principal tin mines in the world, till 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. A 
tianer of this county being diſobliged by Richard 
earl of Cornwall, king of the Romans, went into 
Germany and found the fame metal, teaching 
po 8 the 
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the Saxons how to diſtinguiſh, ſearch for, and 
dreſs their tin; but the quantity is ſmall, and the 
Expence of raiſing and carrying it by land great, 
On the Malabar coaft, in the Eaft Indies, tin 


hath lately been diſcovered, and brought into 


Europe, We have alſo been informed, that tin 
has been diſcovered in ſeveral parts of the Spaniſh 
Weſt Indies; but the working is neglected, be- 
cauſe they have richer metals. Vet the Corniſh tin, 
is ſtill allowed to be the beſt in the world. : 
Tin is found either collected and fixed, or 
looſe and detached. In the firſt caſe it is either 


in a loade or floor, or interſperſed in grains and 


bunches, in the natural rock; but in the diſperſed 
Rate, it is either in fingle r1eparate ſtones called 
$heads, in a continued courſe of ſuch ſtone called 
the Beubeyl, or laſtly in a ſandy pulverized ſtate. 


Of the loade notice has been already taken, and 
the floor is a horizonal layer of the ore; hut it is 
not ſo often found in this manner as in a loade. 
The floors are many fathoms deep and frequently 


rich; ſometimes the ſame ore is a perpendicular 
loade for ſeveral fathoms, and yet at length ex- 
tends itſelf into a floor ; theſe however, are not 
anly the moſt expenſive but the moſt dangerous, 
becauſe they require very large and ſtrong tim- 
bers, to ſecure ſeveral paſſages of the mine. If 
this is neglected it may happen to ſink in, as did 
the ground at Bal-an-Uun, for a large compaſs, 
and buried all the men below within its reach. 
Tin ore is alſo found diſperſed in ſpots and 
bunches in the body of the ſtone, and when in 
granite, they are ſometimes ſo large and numerous 


that they will make the tinner amends, though 


he is obliged to blow up the rock, and afterwards 
break it with ſledges to get at the tin. When 


there are any ſuch pieces of tin in the blue Elvan 


None, it is not to be obtained; for they. * 
= e „55 
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break it to pieces with e eee or pierce it 
with iron. Tin is alſo 5 
obſerved, ſcattered in ſingle ſtones, which ſome- 
times lie a furlong or more diſtant from their 


| Joade, and are frequently collected together in 
reat numbers, in one continued courſe for two. 
When the 


eet deep, which they call a Stream. 
ſtones contain a good quantity of tin, they are 


called in the Corniſh language Beuheyl, that is a. 


living ſtream. For the ſame reaſon when a ſtone 


has a ſmall appearance of tin they ſay it is juſt. 
alive; but when it has no metal they affirm it to 


be dead. One ſtream of tin was tound in the 
tenement of Douran, in the pariſh of St. Juſt, in 
1738. There are alſo ſeveral ſtreams in St. 
Stephens, Branel; St. Ewe, St. Blaſely, and other 
places; but the moſt confiderable is that of St. 
Auſtel moor, which is a valley about a furlong 


in breadth, running near three miles from the 


| In one 
of the workings there were lately found, about 8 


town of St. Auſtel ſouthward to the fea. 


feet under the ſurface, two flabs or ſmall blocks 


of melted tin, of about twenty-eight pounds 
each. Theſe are thought to be as old as the 


time when the Jews had engroſſed the#tin manu- 
facture in the reign of king John. : 1 
Tin is not unfrequently found among the 
ſlime and ſands of rivers, and on the fea 1 
as in ſome creeks of Falmouth harbour, where 
it ſeems to be waſhed from the hills. Sometimes 
even the open ſea throws up the ſame metal in a 
pulverized ſtate, which probably proceeds from 
loades lying near the fea, and having their 


upper parts fretted by the waves, or thrown by 


orms among the ſands. $7 EMS 
The run of a loade of tin is frequently diſco- 
vered by 


ound, as we have already 


ore, 


the barreneſs of the ſurface of the 
ground, and the want or weakneſs of the graſs 
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in a particular furrow. 'Fhus in the tenement of 
Trenethick, in the. parith of St. Agnes, though 
the field is equally cultivated in every part, you 

may diſtinguiſh the courſe of the loade by the 
* unequal growth of the graſs; but the ſureſt indi- 
cation of tin found in cliffs and caverns, is where 
the loades lying bare to the depth of ſome 
fathoms, its ſeveral ſtages may be eafily ex- 


amined. : 
No one is allowed to ſearch for tin when and 
where he pleaſes, without firſt having obtained 
leave of the lord of the ſoil, except upon a 
| waſtrel or common; where he may mark out 
bounds obſerving the legal forms, and ſearch for 
tin. Theſe bounds are the limits of particular 
portions of ground containing more or leſs than 
an acre, they dig little pits about a foot wide 
and the ſame depth, at the extream angles of 
certain parcels of land, by drawing ſtrait lines 
from which the extent of theſe bounds are de- 
termined. a Ws Eo one 
When the loade is found, the miner muſt firſt 
diſpoſe of the barren rock and rubble; diſcharge 
the water, which abounds more or leſs in every 
| Ioade, and laſtly raiſe the tin. The arts neceſſary 
for mining are many, and almoit every mine re- 
quires a peculiar management; for which reaſon 
it can only be learnt by practice and experience. 
Various engines are required; but the moſt pow- 


erful of al! hitherto invented is the fire engine, 


lately erected in many parts of England, for 
draining water out of coal pits and other places. 
When the tin ore is obtained, it is carried to 
the ſtamping mill, and laid on the floor; unleſs 
it be full of clammy ſlime, when it is thrown: 
into a pit hard by, called the Buddle, to make 
it ſtamp the freer, without choaking the grate. 
If the ore is not ſlimy, it is ſhovelled forward into 
1 = | . a ſloping 
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a ſloping channel of timber, called the Paſs; 
whence it ſlides by its own weight, and the at 
ſiſtance of a ſmall rill of water into a box, where, 
by the lifters falling on it, after being raiſed by 
theaxle-tree, which is turned by the water wheel, 
it is pounded or ſtamped ſmall; and to aſſiſt the at- 


trition, a rill of water keeps the ore perpetually : . 


wet and the ſtamp heads cool, till the ore in the 
box is pulverizied. The grate is a thin plate of 
iron, about the tenth of an inch thick, one foot 
ſquare and full of holes, which will admit a pin, 
but they are not always of the ſame ſize. From 
this grate the tin is carried by a ſmall gutter 
into the fore- pit, where it makes its ff and 
pureſt ſettlement ; for the lighter parts run for- 
ward with the waters'through the holes made in 
the partition, into the middle pit ; and from thence 
into another. The fore pit is emptied when full, 
and the contents carried to the buddle, which is 
a pit ſeven feet long, three broad, and two deep. 
The dreſſer ſtanding in the buddle ſpreads the 
pulverized ore in ſmall ridges, parallel to the run 
of the water, which enters the buddle at the top, 
and falling equally over a croſs bar, wathes the 
ſlime from the ridges which are moved to and 
fro with a ſhovel. By this and ſome other means, 
the. buddle is filled with different forts of tin, 
and that next the head is the fineſt. It would 
take up too much room to deſcribe the whole of 
this proceſs, ſuch therefore of our readers as are 
. particularly curious to know it, we muſt refer to 
the account publiſhed by Mr. Borlaſe, to whom 
we are indebted for the chief part of what is writ- 
ten on this ſubject. RE 5 
The tin being dreſſed, as they call it, it is car- 

ried in ſacks upon horſes, under the general 
name of Black Tin to the melting houſe, where 
it is aſſayed, and melted in a reverberatory fur- 
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in a particular furrow. Thus in the tenement of 
Trenethick, in the. parith of St. Agnes, though 
the field is equally cultivated in every part, you 
may diſtinguiſh the courſe of the loade by the 
unequal growth of the graſs; but the ſureſt indi- 
cation of tin found in cliffs and caverns, is where 
the loades lying bare to the depth of ſome 
fathoms, its ſeveral ſtages may be eaſily ex- 
amined. | LE 1 5 
No one is allowed to ſearch for tin when and 
where he pleaſes, without firſt having obtained 
leave of the lord of the ſoil, except upon a 
waſtrel or common; where he may mark out 
bounds obſerving the legal forms, and ſearch for 
tin. Theſe bounds are the limits of particular 
portions of ground containing more or leſs than 
an acre, they dig little pits about a foot wide 
and the ſame depth, at the extream angles of 
certain parcels of land, by drawing ſtrait lines 
from which the extent of theſe bounds are de- 
ined. 5 „ | 
a loade is found, the miner muſt firſt 
diſpoſe of the barren rock and rubble; diſcharge 
the water, which abounds more or leſs in every 
loade, and laſtly raiſe the tin. The arts neceſſary 
for mining are many, and almoit every mine re- 
quires a peculiar management; for which reaſon 
it can only be learnt by practice and experience. 
Various engines are required; but the moſt pow- 
erful of al! hitherto invented is the fire engine, 


lately ereted in many parts of England, for . 
draining water out of coal pits and other places. 0 
When the tin ore is obtained, it is carried to f 


the ſtamping mill, and laid on the floor; unleſs 
it be full of clammy ſlime, when it is thrown: 
into a pit hard by, called the Buddle, to make 
it ſtamp the freer, without choaking the grate, 
If the ore is not flimy, it is ſhovelled forward into 
© | a ſloping 
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| a ſloping channel of timber, called the Paſs; 
| whence it ſlides by its own weight, and the af 
ſiſtance of a ſmall rill of water into a box, where, 
by the lifters falling on it, after being raiſed Y 
theaxle-tree, which is turned by the water wheel, 
it is pounded or ſtamped ſmall; and to aſſiſt the at- 
trition, a rill of water keeps the ore perpetually. 
wet and the ſtamp heads cool, till the, ore in the 
box is pulverizied. The grate is a thin plate of 
iron, about the tenth of an inch thick, one foot 
ſquare and full of holes, which will admit a pin, 
but they are not always of the ſame ſ17ze. From 
this grate the tin is carried by a ſmall an; 
into the fore- pit, where it makes its firſt and 
pureſt ſettlement; for the lighter parts run for- 
ward with the waters through the holes made in 
the partition, into the middle pit; and from thence 
into another. The fore pit is emptied when full, 
and the contents carried to the buddle, which is 
a pit ſeven feet long, three broad, and two deep. 
The dreſſer ſtanding in the buddle ſpreads the 
pulverized ore in ſmall ridges, parallel to the run 
of the water, which enters the buddle at the top, 
and falling equally over a croſs bar, wathes the 
ſlime from the ridges which are moved to and 
fro with a ſhovel. By this and ſome other means, 
the buddle is filled with different ſorts of tin, 
and that next the head is the fineſt. It would. 
take up too much room to deſcribe the whole of 
this proceſs, ſuch therefore of our readers as are 
particularly curious to know it, we muſt refer to 
the account publiſhed by Mr. Borlaſe, to whom 
we are indebted for the chief part of what is writ- 
ten on this ſubject. _ „„ 

The tin being dreſſed, as they call it, it is car- 
ried in ſacks upon horſes, under the general 
name of Black Tin to the melting houſe, where 
it is aſſayed, and melted in a reverberatory fur- 
5 | I, + 
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nace, with a fire of pit coal brought from Wales; 

but this fire is not ſo good as one of wood; they 

have alſo a place for melting tin called the 
Blowing Houſe, and what is melted there ſells for 

more than that done by the furnace. When | 
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| melted, it is conveyed into quadrangular moulds 
[ of ſtone, containing about 320 pounds weight of | 
up metal, and the block, as it is then called, is car- 1 
" ried to the coinage town. at | 
1 Five towns are appointed for this purpoſe, 
Wl in the moſt convenient part of the county, to a 
which the tinners bring their tin every quarter of f 
i bl a year. At the coinage town the officers aſſay it, 7M 
\ ty taking off a piece of about a pound weight from 0 
the under part of the block, partly by cutting and 2 
partly by breaking ; if they find it well purified, : 
they ſtamp the face of the block with the impreſ- 
ſton of the ſeal of the dutchy, which authoriſes * 
the owner to ſell it. The coinage towns are tl 
Leſcard, Loſtweithiel, Truro, Ficliton, and ” 
Penzance. This ſtamping the tin with a ham- tr 
mer is called coinage; and every hundred of al 
white tin ſo coined, pays to the duke of Cornwall ta 
four ſhillings before it can be diſpoſed of. The ab 
rice of the tin of the whole county, on an aver- 
age for fourteen years, had been computed at the th 
ſum of 180,000 pounds ſterling. Of this the de 
duke of Cornwall receives, on account of the by 
duty, at leaſt 10,c00 pounds yearly; and the In 
bounders and proprietors of the ſoil receive about ho 
one ſixth of the whole value, which may be * 
reckoned at about 30, ooo pounds yearly. e. 
In ancient times they uſed poliſhed tin for mir- 2 
rors, as we do now looking glaſſes. It now ſerves 45 
for tinning or lining braſs and copper, for ſolder- co 
ing pipe and ſheet lead, for making lattin, bell ne, 
metal, and hard wares, and for lining looking- jw 


glaſſes ; but its moſt important uſe is in making 
De pewter, 
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pewter, now to be met with in every houſe. Tin 
is alſo uſed in ſurgery, medicine, and painting. 


Cornwall has been long known to abound 
with tin, yet has it been of very little advantage 
to the land owners till within about go years. 
We are told, that in the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, the only iron mines we had in England 
were in Gloceſterſhire, which is ſomewhat ſur- 


priſing, as it is very certain the Romans opened 


iron mines in other parts of the Iſland; this 
appears to be very evident from ſome Roman coins, 
found freſh and rough under large heaps of cin- 
ders, which have of late years been wrought 
over again for iron, with good profit. We have 


now indeed iron loades in many parts of the 
kingdom, ſo that it is not at all wonderful there 
ſhould be no demand for iron ore from Corn- 


wall; neither is this any great diſadvantage to 
the county in general; for the tin, copper, til- 


lage and fiſhing, with the ſeveral branches of 


trade which are immediately dependant on them, 
afford ſufficient employment for all the inhabi- 
tants. With reſpect to iron, we ſhall, on the 
above account, in this place ſay only a few words. 

In iron mines a kind of ochre is often found, 


the value of which is according to the different } 
degrees of its purity, and the beſt is much uſed - 


by the painters. Now if this can be met with 
in any conſiderable quantity, it may to great ad- 
vantage be ſubſtitured inſtead of what is at pre- 
ſent brought from France. Iron is ſometimes - 
formed by dropping from the roofs of caves where 
it becomes a lump of tubular parallel ſtems, which 
hang fide by ſide in the ſame manner as mundics 
do.. At other times it is found in the form and 
ſize of muſket bullets, each fixed in its nidus ; 
but never detached and perfectly globular, It is 
now and then bliſtered into round tubercles, and 
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frequently formed into the exact ſhape of abut- 


ton portuberant in the middle, In both theſe 


laſt caſes it is called the button-ore. This ore 
is met with in Cornwall near Truro, conſiſting 


of parallel 2 which break into a very ſhining 
and gloſſy 7 
ore, called fal, is found in moſt partsof Cornwall, 


urface; and a coarſe falſe kind of iron 


which laſt promotes the fuſion and toughneſs of 
tin, eſpecially where mundic abounds. _ 
We fhall next ſay a few words on the ſubject 


of copper, of which metal there are ſome very 


rich mines in this county. Copper is fometimes 
found depoſited on the ſides of fiſſures in thin 


films, which are nothing more than the ſedi- 
ment of waters, proceeding from fome copper 


Joade ; they are at other times met with in ſpots 


and bunches irregularly diſperſed ; but are moſtly 


in figures in the ſame manner as the tin loades. 
Veins of copper are often ſeen in cliffs, where 


they are laid bare. by the ſea, it being much 


more eaſily diſcovered than tin. But the moſt 
encouraging leader to copper is called go//an, 
which is an earthy, ruddy, crumbling, ochreous 
Kone, like the ruſt of iron; and where the 
ground is inclinable to an eaſy free blue {://as, 
intermixed with white clay, the miner thinks it 
a promiſing 85 A white criſtaline ſtone is 
alſo accounted very retentive of yellow copper. 
The ore does not lie at any certain depth ; but it 
is a general rule, that when copper 1s found in 
any fiſſure, the loade ſhould be ſunk upon, becauſe 


it commonly proves beſt at ſome depth. The 


moſt ordinary ore is of a brafs colour adhering 


to all kinds of ſtones; but pureſt in the white 
opaque cryſtal or in white clay, and according 


to the quantity of the barren ſtone intermixed 


with it, this ſells from five to fifteen pounds 2 


ton. Some of this yellow ore, not only looks 
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like mundic in texture, but is formed into cubes, 
and will bear aqua fortis without fermenting, 


this ſells for eighteen pounds a ton; but the beſt 


fort of yellow 1s the flake ore, which is ſmooth and 


loffy as glaſs, and not ſo brittle as the former. 


tis found in thin diſtin ſtrata and maſſes; with 

its under parts of a bliſtered, buttonny ſurface. 
Of the green ores, ſome are as light as a fea- 
ther, conſiſting of verdegriſe only, others are 


more ſolid and ſtrong, and conſiſt of a thick in- 
cruſtation of a deep velvet green colour. One 
ſort is very heavy, and nothing of ſtone or ruſt 
appears ; the texture conſiſts of ſmall ſhining pa- 


rallel ſtriæ and is as gloſſy as ſattin, but this kind 


is extremely rare. Some of theſe ſorts are flaky, 


with a cloſe contexture, often cohering in tubes 
as it drops, and forming a richer, cloſer, and more 


poliſhed ſurface ; this is a curious kind. 


Of the blueores, thereis oneof anextremely fine 


blue earth, with a ſmall grit; but it never ex- 


ceeds the bigneſs of a bean, ſeeming to be a pow- 
der of the lapis lazuli. The grey ore is often 


ſpotted with yellow and purple ; but when it is an 


uniform lead colour throughout, it is the richeſt, 


and is worth between fifty and ſixty pounds a 
ton. | | 


Copper ore often appears like a blue black 


- earth of the colour of indigo, interlaced with 
an opaque baſe cryſtal. There is alſo a more 


ſolid kind of black copper ore, which is very 


heavy, and bliſtered into large tubercles. The 
red ore is mixed with glaſſy ſpeckles, and is called 
fire ore. It is generally met with in ſmall detached _ 
glebes from a bed of coarſe ochre, and ſometimes 


Covered with a cruſt of ſtony green copper. It 


is very heavy, and more valuable than any of the 


reft, | 
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The moſt perfect copner ore is the malleable, 
which from its purity is called the Virgin ore; 
and is found in ſmall quantities in all the con- 

ſiderable copper mines, it is frequently mixed 
with baſe granulated cryſtal, and ſometimes with 
goſſan; at other times it is blended with white 
gravelly clay, or is found in rubble, or the ruſt of 
iron, but its ſhape is very various. 

With regard to the digging, there is no great 
difference between the copper works and thoſe of 
tin; but the method of dreſſing, or preparing 
the metal for ſale, is very different. There are 
belonging to the copper mines, overſeers, called 
underground Captains, who are appointed to ſu- 
perintend the labouring miners, to ſee all thericher 
fort of ores kept together in the bottom, and af- 
terwards raiſed as unmixed as may be. The beſt 
is broken ſmall with hammers, or brought away 

to the adjacent Bucking-mills, where they bruite 

it on a rock with a ſhort bar of iron, and carry it 
to the heap of beſt ore. The beſt ſmall ore is 
waſhed and ſifted into a tub, as near the ſhaft 
as poſſible, firſt through an iron riddle with me- 
ſhes about half an inch ſquare. In ſhort the dif- 
ferent ſorts of ore are broken and raiſed, ſized, 
waſhed, ſtamped, and ſorted into particular heaps, 
for about one tenth part of the whole produce 
when ſold. The price is according to the qua- 
lity of the ores; and the agents for the copper 
companies of Wales and Briſtol, who reſide at 

Truro and Redruth, attend to ſample the ore, in 
conſequence of which, after aſſaying it, the value 
of each pile is determined. After this it is ſhipped 
off to the above places to be melted and refined. 
The greateſt work of this kind was that of Heuil- 
virgin, in the pariſh of Gwenas, which began to 
be worked in July and Auguſt, 1757. In the 
Arſt fortnight's working they got as much copper 

| | as 
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as ſold for 5700 pounds; and in the next week 
and two days, as much as ſold for 9500 pounds. 


It has been aſſerted that in the reign of Edward 


the firſt, and Edward the third, plenty of filver 
was found in Cornwall, yet has it fince been 
ſeveral times ſearched after without ſucceſs, and 


it has not been known that ſilver was ever found 
by itſelf above once in this county, and that 
was of about the ſize of a walnut, in Huel- 


cock, a copper work in the pariſh of St. 


Juſt. 


But mines of le d have been worked in Corn- 


wall, not only in former times but at this day. 


The mines at Peroſs near Helſton, have been 
wrought above 200 years, and have yielded tolera- 


ble profit within this 40 years; the ore is chiefly 


of that ſort called Potter's ore, but it is ſometimes 


yellow. Dr. Woodward mentions an ore found 
at Guarnch in the pariſn of St. Allen, near Truro, 


which he affirms to be blue, and very rich in ſil- 
ver. This ore when only dreſſed, ſells for eight 


pounds a ton, which is about the v. lue of the 
lead itſelf, A ton of this lead yields 140 ounces 


of ſilver according to the ſame author. 
Lead is moſtly of a greeniſh blue colour in the 


mine, but there are of ſeveral ſorts ; the potter's 
ore conſiſts of a ſhining, rectangular, tabulated 


ſtructure, which breaks into granules of a paral- 
lelopiped form; when lead is cheap, this ore ſells 
for about fix pounds a ton. The ore which 1s 


flaky, ſmooth, and has a gloſſy texture, and will 
not break into cubical lines, contains a greater 


quantity of lead. There is alſo a very cloſe grained 
ore, which breaks into an uneven ſparkling ſur- 


face like a great tiſſue, this is very rich in ſilver; 


but is ſcarce in Cornwall. | 


Lead is alſo found involved and hidden in ſpar, 


ſome of which is like a pumice ſtone ; ſome gra- 
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to yield plenty of fine gol 


tinners in the adjacent pariſhes hearing of it took 
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nulated, and others of a fibrous ſtriated texture, 
like the ſplinters of a bone glewed together, of a 
browniſh colour ; of theſe however, we ſhall fay 
no more, as they are not found in Cornwall. In 


general, if lead ore will yield 75 pounds out of 
100, it is reckoned very rich; but if it yields only 
40 it is not worth working; however it is ob- 


ſervable, that the ore which is poor in lead, will 
ſometimes yield plenty of ſilver. 


The lead veins in Cornwall, run for the moſt 


part eaſt and weſt; but they are neither ſo large 


nor ſo laſting as thoſe in ſome parts of Wales 
and Derbyſhire, inſomuch that though lead has 
been diſcovered in many parts of this county, there 
is yet no lead mine of note in it, except that of 
St. Iſſy near Padſtow. : 56> <3 
No quickſilver has yet been diſcovered in Corn- 


wall; but this is perhaps more owing to the inat- 


tention and negligence of the miners, than any 
thing elſe; for as it is not to be ſcen in a perfect 
ſtate, they never ſearch for it in cinnabar, which 
is its proper ore, nor in the ſaffron-coloured and 


_ blackiſh ſtones, in which it is ſometimes found. 


Pure virgin gold has been met with in this 
county; for in the year 1753, as ſome miners 
were Ra for tin, in the pariſh of Creed, near 
the borough of Grampount, they perceived fome 
grains of a yellow colour, which though ſmall, 
were ſo heavy as to reſiſt the water. Picking out the 
largeſt grains, they carried them to a melting- 
houſe, where, upon IG”, the ore, it was found 

. Upon this the mi- 
ners took out of their pockets ſeveral pieces of fine 
virgin gold; and among them a ſtone as large as a 


— 


walnut, with a vein of pure gold about the ſize of 


a gooſe-quill running through it. All theſe put 
together, produced an ounce of pure gold. The 


the 
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the hint, and had better ſucceſs in finding it. At 
another place they found native virgin gold im- 
merſed in the ſubſtance of a blue ſandy flate, and 
ſeveral gentlemen in the county have pieces. of it, 
valued ſeverally at twenty-ſeven ſhillings, fifteen 
mmillings, and many leſs. 
About the year 1747, a foreigner eſtabliſhed a 
vitriol manufactory near Redruth ; the water was 
collected from places where tin was burnt in order 
to diſcharge its mundic ; and where copper ores 
were moſt uſually: waſhed. This water was firſt 
put into a large 8 ciſtern where it remained 
till it was clear; it was then conveyed into a 
leaden boiler, and kept boiling with a gentle fire 
for ſeven or eight days, till a pelicle was formed; 
after which, the water being drawn off through a 
cock into a leaden ciitern, the ſalts would ſhoot 
round the ſtdes of the velil-1 ; and pieces of timber 
were alſo thrown in for the purpaſe of collecting 
them. In three, four, or five days time, about eight 
tons of this water would yield a ton of ane blue vitri- 
ol, worth near eighty pounds; and the expence at- 
tending it did not exceed fifty pounds. The ma- 
terials for making this ſalt are fo cheap, and in. 
ſuch plenty, that the whole kingdom might be 
ſupplied with vitriol from Cornwall alone. 

Mr. Borlace is of opinion, that there are clays 
in this county proper for the making of porce- 
lain, as well as ochres and other earths to paint 
it; water mills might be eafily procured, and 
there is water carriage from London and Briſtol 
on either ſide of the county, which conſidera- 
tions are ſufficient encouragements for ſetting up 
a manufactory in Cornwall. Sea ſalt might alſo 
be made here as well as in France ; becauſe the 
materials are the ſame, and in equal plenty in 
both counties ; beſides it 1s well known that the- 
| bay-ſalt made in Hampſhire, is not. inferior to 
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the bay-falt of Bretagne. There is a place in 
the pariſh of Senan, about half a mile north. of 
in the Lands End, where the traces of ſalt works 
carried on in the laſt age are ſtil] to be ſeen. 
We ſhall next deſcribe the birds that are to be 
met with in Cornwall, which are in any reſpect 
peculiar to it. We may for this purpoſe divide 
the birds into two forts ; firſt, thoſe that are pe- 
rennial, or ſtay conſtantly all the year round in the 
_ fame country; ſecondly, ſuch as are migratory, 
which depart at certain ſtated ſeaſons, and re- 
turn after a fixed time of abſence. Of the firit ſert 
are Hawks, as Matlions, Spar- hatols, or Sparriw- 
hawks, Hobbies, and in ſome places Lannards, 
But the moſt remarkable bird in this county, is 
the Corniſß Chough, always met with here, though 
it is but little known in other places. It is how- 
ever found among the Alps, in the Iſland of Can- 
dia, in the Cyclades, on the fea coaſt of Cork 
in Ireland, in Wales, and in ſome few other 
places. T his bird generally weighs about 12 
or 13 ounces, and is in lenth from the tip of the 
bill to the end of the tail ſeventeen inches, but 
to the end of the claws, ſixteen inches, and its 
breadth, when the wings are extended, is thirty- 
three inches and a half. Its cry is like that of a 
Tackdaw, but more hoarſe, and it is of the ſame 
| ſhape, though almoſt as large as a Crow. Its bill, 
legs, and feet are red; but the feathers all over 
the body are black. It is remarkable for the un- 
uſual ſoftneſs of its voice when it applies for 
meat, to thoſe who commonly feed and fondle 
it; and on the contrary it has a frightful ſhriek at 
the approach of any thine ſtrange. It is kept 
tame about the houſes, and will ſteal and hide 


= money, or any ſhining ſhowy things that fall in 
its way; though it is not quite ſo unlucky as a 
jack-daw. It builds its neſt upon * 
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cliffs, and in the middle of the ſteepeſt rocks. 
Some call it the Slander of the country; but the 
ancient inhabitants were of a different opinion, 
becauſe they bore theſe birds in their coats of arms. 
The ſinging birds in this county are YHruſbes, 
Blactbirds, . hroſtles, and the much larger and 
better coloured Miſſel bird, or Shrite, which in 
Cornwall is called the Holm Thruſh, The 
Corniſh call the Holly-tree, Holm; and conſe- 
quently this bird has its name from teeding on 
holly berries in the winter. There are alſo green 
and brown Linnets, Gold Finches, Rudaocks, Bull- 
finches, and Larks, but what is very remarkable 
they have no Nighbtingales. 
The Green Woodpecker is a beautiful bird, 
being remarkable for a vermilion crown on the 
top of its head, and the different ſhades of green 
in the body: and wings. One of them was killed 
at Godolphin, in October 1757. The Golden- 
crowned Wren is the leaſt bird ſeen in Cornwall, 
and is admired for its beautiful ſafforn colour, and 
ſcarlet creſt, as well as the ſmallneſs of its body. 
The Pitteril of Cateſby, or the little Peterel of 
Edwards, i is alſo ſometimes met with here. This 
bird is alſo called the Storm-finch : Cateſby in 
deſcribing it ſays, it is about the ſize of a Chaf - 
finch, and that the whole bird, except the rump, 
which is white, is of a duſky brown colour, the 
back being ſomewhat darker than the belly. 
The bill is half an inch long, ſlender, dark 
brown, and crooked at the end; upon opening 
the head, the noſtrils were found to conſiſt of two 
parallel tubes, running half way up the mandible 
of the bill, and forming a protuberance thereon. 
The wings extended an inch beyond the tail, and 
the legs were ſlender, with webbed feet, and a 
ſmall claw or nail on each heel, without a toc. 


T0 rove all over the Atlantic occan, and are 
F 3 ſeen 


waves when they are mo 
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ſeen on the coafts of America, as well as on thoſe 
of Europe, many hundred leagues from each 
ſhore. Their appearance, as the ſailors believe, 
forebodes a ſtorm ; and in reality they are never 
ſeen except the ſea is in agitation. They uſe 
their wings and feet with ſurpriſing ſwiftneſs ; 
the former are long, and reſemble thoſe of ſwal- 
los, and they fly in a direct line They are gene- 
rally ſeen ſkiming ſwiftly on the ſurface of the 
jd in agitation, Mr. 

Edwards thinks itſtrange that this bird ſhould ſub- 
ſiſt at ſuch adiftance from land, where it cannot reſt 
but on the water; for it never appears near the 
ſhore, or ſhips, but intempeftuous weather. Theſe 
birds flutter ſo near the ſurface of the water, that 
they ſ:em to walk upon it; and fome think they 
1 Peterels from St. Peter's walking on the 
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In September, 1755, an uncommon bird was 
ſeen in this county, which from the tip of the 
bill to the end of the tail was ten inches, and the 
breadth of the wings when extended, was twenty- 
one inches. The bill was flattiſh, thin, three 
| tenths of an inch long, ſomewhat crooked, and 
would open to the width of two inches and a half. 
The mouth was of a ruddy colour within, and the 


eye was black and large in proportion to the bill. 


The tail was five inches long, conſiſting of ten 
feathers of equal length. It had four toes of 
which the middlemoſt was ſeven eighths of an inch 
long; the legs were only five eighths. Its colour 
was between that of a ſparrow- hawk and a wood- 
cock; but the ground of the whole was ſome- 
what more inclining to a black. It weighed two 
ounces and a halt and four penny weights. It was 
dull and quiet by day, but noiſy and clamorous 
by night. It ſeems to be the ſameas the Fern * 
| | 0 


of Shropſhire, and the Churn owl of Yorkſhire, 
from the noiſe it makes when it flies. GELS 
Of Migratory birds there are ſwallows ; and 
Carew affirms that they have been found in the 
weſtern parts of Cornwall in old deep tin works, 
and holes of the ſea cliffs. But this circumftance- 
being queſtioned by ſome naturaliſts, and as confi- 
dently aſſerted by others, we ſhall not enlarge on 
the ſubject. Woodcocts are reckoned birds of 
paſſage, yet do they not always leave the country 
to which they occaſtonally reſort ; for ſome gen- 


tlemen hunting in the neighbourhood of Pen- 


Zance, in the ſummer of 1755, fluſhed a Wood- 
cock; and going to the buſh it lew out of, they 
found a neſt in it, with two eggs therein; one of 
theſe being taken away and put under a pigeon, 
in a few days a living bird was diſcovered in it, 
with feathers on. Snipes that have juſt lefttheirneſts, 
are alſo often put up on Bodman Downs. 
Of water and fea fowls there are Coats, San- 
derlings, Sea=-larks Sea-pies, and of Puffms great 
plenty inthe ſeaſon; theſe lait are extreamly fat, but 
haue fo fifhya taſte, that ſome have ſalted them to 
eat as fiſh. There are all ſorts of Gulls, Mews, 
Tarrocks, Gannets, Murres, Herons, Biterns, Lap- 
wings, Curliews, Bernacles, and Shaggs, which in 


| the north are called Cranes and Didapers. 


In Cornwall there are more of thoſe infects, 
which require moderate warmth - than in any 
other part of England, of which the ſmalleſt are 
food to the larger, and theſe to others of greater 
ſize; the largeſt of all ferve to nouriſh birds 
and reptiles. The number of infects belonging to 
the water is probably greater than thofe on the 
land; but the exceflive quantity of both will not 
allow: us to enter into particulars; however, it 
will not be improper to take notice of ſome. L 
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The Polypes of Cornwall are found in great 
numbers encloſed in alcyoniums, coralines, corals, 
marbles and other ſtones; as alſo in ſome branchy 
fucuſes; for when theſe are fixed to therock on which 
they grow, they have a moſt beautiful bluiſh purple 
at the extremity of the branches; but taken out of 
the water, they appear of the brown common ſea 
wreck colour, which may probably proceed from 
the polypes, or at leaſt ſome other animalcules 
contracting themſelves into their cells as ſoon as 
taken out of the water; this however deſerves 
farther-enquiry. In fact there is ſcarce any plant 
or ſoft ſtone in the ſea without ſome polype or 


other in it. Tap y4 n 
The Alcyonium is of a middle nature, between 
the herbaceous and horny ſubmarine. It appears 
to be fleſhy, and ſometimes as hard as a griſtle. 
It is not always of the ſame ſhape, though for 
the moſt part tubular, and generally inhabited by 
animalcules. There was one of a curious form 
dregged up in Falmouth harbour in 1755; which 
was brown and thin, and was the ground on 
which the inſects had placed themſelves: in ranks, 
in the ſhape of a roſe, making a kind of border 
round the ſtem of an old large fucus. Each row 
had from five to twelve, but more generally eight 
leaves, and each leaf an aperture in it, ſuppoſed 
to be the mouth; but in the center was an open- 
ing larger than the reſt, within which ſomewhat 
like fibres were perceived to move. There was 
another, different from this, found in Mount's Bay, 
the rock was coated with a tranſparent calious 
ſubſtance about ſix inches broad, but in another 
two feet ſquare, it was about one ſixth of an 
inch thick, and the ground was dark green. The 
flowers conſiſted of ten obtuſe petals which were 
of a lively yellow green colour ; each petal had 
25 | | e 
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two ſpecks, through which might be ſeen the 
colour of the ground, and they both together 
| ſeemed to form a prett 7 piece of tapeſtry.  - 

In 1752, there was found among a parcel of 
ſea plants, a Sea-ſſug, as ſmooth and ſlimy as the 
land flug, pointing forth its eyes on its feelers ; 
it move like the dew ſnail, or land ſlug; but 
had this peculiarity, namely, that it emitted a moſt 
beautiful purple colour. 

A long worm was met with near Carey ihin; | 
in Mount's bay, ſomewhat of the nature of the 
eel kind of fiſhes, it was of a brown colour, and 
as ſlender as a wheat ſtraw; it meaſured five feet 
in length, and was fo tender that it would not 
bear moving without breaking; however, in the 
water it could contract itſelf to half its length. 
Of the reptiles in Cornwall, the Adder, or Vi- 
| Fe is as remarkable as any; its bite is attended 

with inſtant ſwelling, and is very dangerous if a 
We be not immediately applied. At Barton- 
houſe near Stratton, there have been 300 of their 
eggs taken at a time, laid in rotten horſe dung. 
One ſnake or ſerpent has been killed four feet 
two inches long; and in the year 1757, another 
about four feet long. The country people have 
obſerved two ſorts, one of which has a white gar- 
land round its neck, and a ſharp tail like the point 
of a ruſh, and the other kind has 4 yellow gar- 
land, with a ſhorter and blunter tail. There is 
another ſpecies of ſerpents, which the people here 
call the Long-cripple; it is thought to be the 
ſlow- worm or deat-adder of authors; its bite is 
poiſonous, though not ſo bad as that of the viper. 

Though we intend to ſay ſomething of the quad 
rupedes of Cornwall, we ſhall notdetain the en 

long on the ſubject. | 

- The ſheep! of this county were formerly re- 
markably ſmall, and their wool coarſe like hair; 
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but when cultivation began to take place, the cat- 


tle improved both in ſize and goodneſs; and at 


_ preſent, finding themſelves under a neceflity, from 
the ſcarcity of t tin, of applying themſelves to huf- 


bandry, there are ſheep with as fine wool, and 


as large as in any part of England; hence there. 
is plenty of wool in moſt parts of the county, 


| Which has been generally ſold to chapmen who 
travel on purpoſe to buy it; for it is neither 


carded, ſpun, nor woven, except in very few 


places. However, ſome public ſpirited gentlemen 
have at length promoted a woollen manufact 

in the town of Penryn, ſeated in Falmouth har- 
bour; and its different branches already employ 
above 600 people. The wool is not indeed al- 


ways ſold to the above chapmen, abſolutely unma- 
nufactured, for in ſome parts of the county the 


common people waſh, card, and ſpin their own 


wool, and bring their yarn to the markets of 
Launceſton, Camelford, and other places in the 
neighbourhood of St. Columb in Roſland, and 


St. Kevern; their ſheep are large, and bring a 


reat price; but the beſt and ſweeteſt mutton is 


that of the ſmall ſheep, which uſually feed on 
the commons, where the lands are ſcarcely co- 
vered with the green ſod, and the graſs is exceed- 

ingly ſnort. From theſe lands come forth fnails 
of the turbinated kind, and of all ſizes, which 


appear early in the morning, and then yield - 


moſt fattening nouriſhment to ſheep. 


In ſome of the hilly rocky diftricts there are 


goats, whoſe kids are eaſily fattened, and are 
then brought to market. 

In coarſe grounds the black coatie are ſmall, 
for in the ſummer months they hve moſtly upon 
heath and furze; but in large tenements where 
the ſoil is improved, and the owner chuſes to 


breed them, they have as large cattle as elſewhere ; 


and 
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and with theſe the markets are well ſupplied, parti- 
cularly of the larger towns, as Bodman, Helſton, 
and Penzance. Calves are er ſold too 
ſoon for the butchers to make fine veal ; becauſe 
there is a great demand for milk and butter. 

The Corniſh horſes though low, are ſtrong 
limbed, and fit for the rough, hard, ſtony, Cor- 
niſh roads, they are conſequently more ſervice- 
able, and ſure footed, than thoſe brought from the 
eaſtern counties. A ſtrong, punch, ſpirited 
horſe, is generally called a Gunhilly, from a wild 
down of that name, extendingalmoſt from Helſton 
to the Lizard point, which was formerly famous 
for ach i 86 | | 

There were anciently plenty of deer in this 
county, but now red deer are ſeldom ſeen ; ſome 
however, make their appearance. from the hilly 
downs about Bodman, whence they go to the 
| woods upon the moors; and they are found in 
great plenty in the north, between Lanceſton and 
Stratton, that is in the north eaſt part of the 
county. There are alſo Badgers, Otters, Hares, 
Foxes, Rabbits, and other wild quadrupedes com- 
mon to all parts of England, of which there is 
nothing remarkable to be ſaid; only we may ob- 
ſerve, that foxes are ſometimes made ſo tame, as 
to follow their maſters about like ſpaniels; and 
there is an inſtance of a hare that would take 
bread out of any man's hand, and was in all re- 
ſpects as gentle, free, and eaſy as a Iap-dog; 
but what was more remarkable, the maſter of the 
houſe, had an old ſpaniel and greyhound, both of 
which were fond of hare hunting, and had ſome- 
times killed them without the direction of the 
huntſman ; yet were theſe dogs ſo accuſtomed to 
this hare, that they would lie cloſe to each other 
by the ſame fire. T4 
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The foreſt trees of Cornwall, are generally ſi- 
tuated round the dwellings of the inhabitants, 


theſe arc oak, aſh, and elm ; but there are no 


willows in vales, nor beeches and other tall trees 
upon the hills. At preſent, however, no gentle- 


man builds a houſe, without allotting a propor- 
tion of ground for his foreſt trees and gardens , 
there are alſo ſeveral plantations lately raiſed, and 
laid out in a more unconfined and rural manner 
than formerly; inſomuch that many trees un- 


known to the laſt generation are now introduced. 


Likewiſe of late years fruit trees are as much cul- 


tivated as thoſe of the foreſt; for there is no gen- 
tlemen without peaches and nectarines; but apri- 


cocks will not thrive well in the weſtern parts, 
Cherries, pears, and apples have alſo been cul- 
tivated within the memory of man, and a great 


deal of cyder made. Some have thought of plant- 


ing vines, but have been hindered by the wetneſs 
of the autumnal ſeaſon, which is not at all pro- 
per for grapes; yet hot gardens have been much 
improved of late years. 


Though foreſt trees do not now grow in a 


wild, natural, and uncultivated ſtate in this county, 


yet it 1s certain there were formerly woods in it; 


for here, as well as in other parts of England, 
foffile trees have been found; particularly in the 
year 1740, when a marſhy piece of ground was 
drained on the banks of the river Heyle, in Pen- 
with, ſeveral pieces of oak were found buried four 
feet deep in a faſt clay. One large trunk of a 
tree was met with about ten feet long; but it had 
no branches, and its colour was very black, yet 
the timber was hard and firm, and had ſuffered 
little or no decay. In the year 1750, John Ro- 
berts, of the pariſh of Senan, digging for tin near 
Velindrith, found at the depth of thirty feet, an 


entire ſkeleton, about the ſize of that of a large 


deer; 
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deer; but the bones were quite different. It lay 


onits ſide, and near it, on a parallel line, was a tree 


twenty feet long, and about as thick as a man's 
wriſt; great numbers of leaves were on the 
branches, and their impreſſion was plain on the 
earth, The tree was of the oak kind, and ſo 


ſoft in ſome parts th:t the ſhovel ſtuck to it, but 


it was extreamly hard at the knots: and ſpurs. 
Not far from the ſkeleton was a deer's horn, two 
feet and a half long, and thicker than a man's 


wriſt, with branched antlers. One of the knobs 


was as large as a man's fiſt, and it erumbled to 
duſt as ſoon as touched. Mr. Borlace had a tooth 


taken from the ſkeleton. Several other pieces of 


deers or elks horns were found in the ſame place, 
in the year 1753, twenty feet under the ſurface. 
Another ſort of foſſile trees is ſometimes found 
in lakes bogs, and harbours, in whole groves toge- 


ther; which perhaps may be owing to the ſub- 


ſidence of the ground occaiioned by earthquakes. 
On the ſtrand of Mount's-bay, between the piers 


of St. Michael's Mount and Penzaiice, the re- 
mains of a wood were diſcovered in 1757; which 


according to tradition, ancient] pe a large 
track of ground on the edge of Mount: *'s-bay. The 
lands had been forced of the ſhore by a violent 
ſea, and had left ſeveral places bare, the length 
of twenty yards and ten in breadth ; which gave 
an opportunity of making the diſcovery. The 
earth about the trees is black, cold, and marſhy, 

and covered over with a thin layer af ſand. he 
place where Mr. Borlaſe found the trees, he ob- 


ſerves, is covered with water twelve feet high. 


when the tide is in; whence he concludes they 
muy have ſtood twelve feet higher than at pre- 

ent. 
It has by ſome been aſſerted, that no ſweet- 
brier is to be found in Cornwall, but this Mr. 
Borlaſe 
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Borlaſe has proved to be a miſtake, The ancient 


inhabitants had the elder tree in great eſteem, and 


Teveral villages receive their name from it, which 
= 1383 might be owing to the ſcarcity of trees. 

They now make a pickle of the flower buds, of 
a very good flavour. The flowers when they be- 


gin to blow, communicate their taſte and ſmell to 


vinegar; and when infuſed in the beſt Florence 
oil for ſome time, they are excellent for bruiſes 


and external ſwellings; beſides, the flowers in 


their natural tate, are very ſudorifick and aſſwage 


pains; andthe diſtilled water is good for inflamma- 


tions of the eyes. There is alſo a ſpirit to be drawn 
from the elder, which the late duke of Somer- 
ſet took for the gout with ſucceſs. The ſyrrup 


of the rich juice of the berries, is good in colds 


and fevers; the bark pared off cloſe to the wood 
of the younger ſappy branches, makes a good ſalve 
for ſcalds. . fo 

Green-houſe ſhrubs may be preſerved in Corn- 


wall, with leſs care than in any other part of 
England, and without heat. Myrtles are kept 


out in the open air all winter, as well as gera- 
niums and foreign jeſſamine, unlets the cold is 


extream. In January, 1737, tuberoſes, jonquils, 
and the ſmall pearl aloe were in high bloſſom; 


the two firſt in » houſe, and the laſt in a gaiden. 
The great American alloe bloſſomed in a garden, 
near Mount's Bay, in 1757. 

Herbs and plants, for the kitchen- garden, are 


ready for uſe early in the ſpring, and with alittle 
care ſubſiſt all the winter, even when pot-herbs 


of all kinds are deſtroyed by the froſt in the 
eaſtern counties. Eſculent roots are neither 


hurt by the canker nor froſt, till the plants of the 
ſpring render them unneceſſary. Flowers will 
thrive and flouriſh here as well as in any part of 
England, few of the roots miſcarrying in the 


froſt ; 
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froſt; and in the ſpring the flowers are fo lux 
uriant, that upon the ſtem of a ſingle polyanthus 
there have been found 350 bloſſoms. | 
We muſt not omit to mention a few of the 
hill and hedge plants, which either abound in 
this county, or are peculiar to it. ee 
On the fea coaſts we find the Stone Crop- tree, 
or Shrubby Glaſſwort, called by Ray, Blitum 
fruticoſum maritimum, vermicularis fruticmſum 
dictufm. This is propagated in the nurſeries 
for ſale, chiefly becauie the leaves remain 
all the year, for the flowers are ſmall, and not 
beautiful; it is propagated by fuckers, will thrive 
almoſt any where, and may be tranſplanted either 
in ſpring or autumn. gt 
A remarkable fort of Stone- crop, about four feet 
high, was found in an old cellar in Senan, near 
the Land's End, it is called by Ray Sedum mafus 
Arboreſcens Fulgare, and a ſmaller fort of it grows 
on old, damp, ſhady walls at Godolphin. Hood 
Sage, or Wild Sage, Scordium alterum, five Salvia 
Agreſtis. C. B. is found at St. Michael's Mount. 
A kind of Mercury, with leaves like ſpinach, 
called by Ray Mercurialis annua glabra Yulgarts, 
to be met with in this county, has been found 
effectual in curing fore breaſts : and a falve made 
with it, by a lady, cured one with nineteen holes 
in it. Arſmart, Perſicaria, when diſtilled, has 


been found excellent in gravelly complaints. 


Chamomile, Anthemis, foliis pinnatto-compoſitis, 
linearibus, acutis ſubviligſis. Lin. grows common 
in moſt parts of the county. The leaves and 

flowers of this plant, are Earns employed 
externally, in diſcutient and antiſeptic fomenta- 

tions; and in emollient and carminative clyſters, 
From the experiments made on them, by Dr. 
Pringle, they appear to ftand very high in the 
ſcale of antiſepticks; the ſoluble part of the 
flowers 
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flowers reſiſting the putrefaction of animal fleſh, : 


with a power at leaſt one hundred and twenty 
times greater than ſea ſalt. The other uſes of 
_ Chamomile flowers are in general well known; 
but it may be proper to remark, that the ſingle 


flowers poſſeſs much more medicinal virtue than 
thoſe which are double, yet the laſt are generally 
Uled, as being moſt eaſily procured in the mar- 


kets. | 


Sheeps forvel, called by Miller, Aceteſa foliis 


lanceolato- haſtatis radice repente, was found in 1754, 


on the north ſide of St. Michael's Mount; it poſ- 


ſeſſes nearly the ſame virtue as common ſorrel, 
being ſometimes made uſe of for abating heat, 
quenching thirſt, and preventing or correcting a 


tendency to putrefaction in febrile and ſcorbutic 


diforders. The ſun- deto, Ros Solis, is frequently 
found in this county. It receives its name from 
2 ſpeck of water, that remains in the middle of the 
leaf, on the drieſt day. It is very fatal to ſheep, 
for when they feed upon it, they pine and dye; for 
which reaſon the farmer, in other places, name it 
the Red-drop. But this is not owing to the na- 
ture of the herb, but to an inſect or worm, which 
feeds upon the plant. It grows in ſhallow, marſny 
grounds, and on ſome of the moors. 


The Black Whortle-berry, Vitis Idæsd foli is oblon- 


g is crenatis, frufiu, migricante, C. B. grows in 


the ſpongy parts of heathy grounds in this coun- 
ty; they are by ſome called Bilberries; and black 
whorts, being eaten with cream, or milk, and 
made into tarts, in the north of England, where 
they abound. It is ſaid a pleaſant wholeſome 
wine may be made of the expreſſed juice of the 
fruit, with a ſmall admixture of ſugar. 


Marſh Aſparragus, termed by Miller, Aſpara- 


gus caule 1nermi herbaceo foliifteretibus longioribus 
faſciculatis, this plant grows on the cliffs a 
EY. Nz3sé w 
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the Lizard points though Miller ſeemed to 
be of opinion it was not to be found in a wild 
ſtate in England, and indeed it may not, per- 
haps, be found in the eaſtern or northern parts 


of the iſland. where the temperature of the air 


is much colder than at the Lizard. 
Common fennel, Foeniculum Vulgare Germanicum, 
C.B. grows ſponteneoully in the extream parts of 


Cornwall near the ſea, though in other parts of 
the kingdom, it is generally planted and cultivated 


in gardens. The ſeeds of this plant ſtrengthen 
the eyes, ſtomach and bowels, and relieve in the 
aſtthma. The roots taken up early in the ſpring 
have a pleaſant, ſweetiſh taſte, with a ſlight aro- 
matic warmth ; and are ranked among the ape- 


rient roots. They are by ſome ſuppoſed to be 
equivalent in virtue to the celebrated ginſeng of 


the Chineſe. 


In ſome little iſlands, or rather ſlightly covered : 
rocks, on this coaſt, a very remarkable circum-' 


ſtance is to be obſerved, for one year nothing can 
be ſeen growing on them but the tree ſea-mallow. 
Malvua arborea maritima, of Ray; and the next 


year only ſea-beets, termed, by Millar, Beta cauli- 


bus decumbentibus foliis rriangularibies petiolatis, and 


in this manner they grow y diteule for which 
t 


regular ſucceſſion, it is very difficu 


to a” 4 
cauſe. 


Smooth leaved Rupture mort, 3 glabra, 


J. B. grows plentifully about the Lizard point. 


This is by ſome thought to be good for the cure 


of ruptures, but inſtead of it Miller tells us, the 
berb-women bring the Parſley Break- ſtone to the 
market, which is fold in its ſtead. 


dome ſpeciesof the Rock Roſe, Ciftus, have been 0 


met with among the rocks at the Land's End. 
Samphire, Crithmum ſfroe foeniculum maritimum 


manus, C. B. is often found on the rocks and 
e cliffs, 
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cliffs, it is by ſome boiled as a pot-herb, and by 


others pickled, being thought to help digeftion, 
remove obſtructions of the viſcera, create an ap- 
petite, and act as a gentle diuretic. 

Enno, or a Holly, Eryngium maritimum, 
This plant g ons lentils on the looſe dry 
ſands, ja tall mark, between Penzance 


and Market-jew, as well as in other places. The 


| candied root is acknowledged to be a great re- 
ſtorative, and is of courſe in high eſteem. 

Along the north coaſt of this county, on the 
ſand bills, which are the drieſt and moſt ex- 
poſed, the Prickly Large Sea-rufh grows in plenty; 
this is doubtleſs the Juncus acutus, capitulis forghi, 


C. B. Theſe ruſhes are of great uſe, as their 
roots prevent the ſands from ſhifting, or being 


waſhed away by the ſea ; and- the leaves are an- 
nually cut, and uſed to make coarſe mats, mat- 


traſſes, market-baſkets, and church haſſocks. In 
Holland they plant this rufb, with great care, on 


their banks, ſupplying the deficiences, whenever 
any of them happen to be deſtroyed, and the 


leaves are uſed to make baſkets. Miller tells 


us, that he has ſeen them above four feet in 


| height, on the banks of the Meaſe. 


Narrow leaved Wild Flax, Linum Sylveſtre 
angufti ium Horibus dilute pur puraſcentibus vel car- 
. nets. C. B. tho' a rare plant in England, is met 
| 8 in the paſtures in this county, by the ſea 

ide 

After having thus woticed the plants, which 
are the ſponteneous produce of the ſoil in 
Cornwall, it may not be amiſs to enquire a little 
into the methods of huſbandry, practiſed by the 
inhabitants. 


The Corniſh tenants take their lands for ninety 
nine years, determinable with the lives of three 


perſons, 
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perſons, named in the leaſe, for which they pay 
: — the lord of the ſoil. This method is pur- 


ſued, becauſe. their general turn is to mining; 


huſbandry being, till lately, not well underſtood ; 
and, becauſe the profits of the mines, and fiſhing, 


comes in by fits; and after a lucky year the owner 


not knowing well how to manage his cath, hechuſes 
to have a certain income for it; and leaſt it ſhould 
be improperly employed, he depoſites it with his 
landlord, and either takes a new leaſe or renews his 
old one. Beſides, as the people on the ſea coaſt, 


and the tinning parts, conftantly encreaſe, it oc- 


becauſe every one is willing to have a ſmall ſhare 


of houſe and land for his own life, and that of his 


neareſt dependants. For à leafe of three lives, | 


the taker uſually pays fourteen years value of the 


real annual profit of the eſtate; ſo that if it be worth 


ten pounds a year, the tenant will not ſcruple to 
give one hundred and forty pounds fine, beſides 
ten ſhillings a year reſerved annually to the lord. 

However, in ſome pariſhes they pay twenty years 
value inſtead of fourteen. e 

The ſeveral ſorts of corn here are wheat, barley, 
oats, and rye, with the naked oats, which will 


grow in the pooreſt croft land that has been tilled 


two or three ſeaſons before with potatoes ; and 
this is uſed by the poor inſtead of oatmeal. It is 


= 2 {mall yellow grain, of the ſize of wheat; and is 


accounted better than any other nouriſhment for 
fattening of calves. Rye is ſown very little of 
late years, ſince the barren lands have been fo 
improved as to bear barley, which ſerves for bread 


as well as beer. In ſome pariſhes near the Li- 
zard, the barley has been ripe, and fit for market, 


nine weeks after it was ſown. 


They ſow ſeveral ſorts of graſs ſeed, and of late 


begin to cultivate turnips, with which they feed 
i 5 f ſheep 
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ſheep 1 ali cattle; but the potatoe is the 


moſt uſeful root, and is now cultivated every 

where for the uſe of the poor. Theſe thrive well 
in poor lands ſeaſonably tilled, and are brought 
to the tables of the eta: They have two ſorts 


of potatoes, one of whereof is the flat or kidney 
potatoes which if it is planted early in the win- 


ter, may be dug up at midſummer. The other 


is the round potatoe, which if ſet in the ſpring, 


will produce others fit for uſe at Chriſtmas, and 
ontinue good till the following autumn. The 


| inhabitants, of this county, grow no more corn 


than what will Anne their own uſe, n in ſome 
years not enough. I: 

About 200 years ago, the labs in dwelt 
lay all in common, or was only divided by Pitch 
meale; and the inhabitants, according to Carew, 
had but little bread corn. Their horſes for la- 
bout were ſhod only before, and the people de- 
voted themſelves entirely to tin; while their 


neighbours of Devonſhire, and Somerſetſhite, 


hired their paſture grounds, and ſtocked them 
with cattle; they alſo ſupplied their markets 
with corn and bread. However, the profits of 
the tin mines becoming precarious, they at length 
applied themſelves to huſbandry ; inſomuch that 
in the latter end of the reign of queen Elizabeth, 

they were able not only to ſupport themſelves, 
but to export a great deal of corn to Spain and 
other places. Since that time they have con- 
tinued their huſbandry, and there are great num- 


bers of incloſures fit for tillage, eſpecially on the 
banks of the largeſt rivers. In the eaftern parts 
of the county, their manure is lime made of a 
coarſe marble. 


In Cornwall the chief manures are | Spence 


from the ſea; for fea ſand is uſed by every one 
that can come at it; beſides, after 18 the ſea 


herbs 
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herbs ſuch as fea wreck, fucus, and ore weed are 
ſcattered in great plenty on the ſhore, and they 
are ſome of the beſt manures that nature affords. 
However, it muſt be obſerved, that the ſooner 
they are taken up, the better they are, and they 
muſt be immediately ſpread on old {tiff earth, and 
then covered with fand; this done, they ſoon dif- 
ſolve into a ſalt oily ſlime, which contributes 
greatly to enrich other manures ; tho' ſome lay it 
naked, freſh gathered from the ſea, on their barley 
lands in the beginning of April, and have a good 
crop of corn. This is, however, in ſome caſes, at- 
tended with great inconvenience, for it renders 
the graſs un wholeſome for that year, and aſpara- 
cus, potatoes and other roots diſagreable. 


| ? 
, Other manures ariſing from putrifaction, burn- ö 
; ing ſtraw, and the dung of animals, are as com- | 
: mon in this county. as elſewhere ; but near the 1 
_ WM fiſhing towns the inhabitants have the advantage . 
" of purchaſing, for a ſmall matter, pilchards, | 


not fit for the market, with falt that has been i 

A vfed for curing fiſh; this laſt is uſually fold to Mi 
8 the huſbandmen, for five-pence a buſhel. Little of 
f theſe manures is ſufficient, and will warm the =, 
h coldeſt land, ſo as to produce wholfome' graſs as = 
t wella$corny ffi 5: „ | 
The huſbandry of this county, will admit of | 


many improvements, but two are more obvious I 


d than the reſt, namely, ploughing and harrowing g 
bs with large horſes inſtead of oxen; and intro if 
5 ducing the wheel plough in many plain parts of 

* the county. ws | 

10 As to wheel carriages, their butts and wains | 
have only two wheels, of ſmall diameter though 
2 ſome wheel waggons for carrying hay and corn 

it are more capacious, and much preferable to 

Oi them. There are lighter carts which are much 

a better than the butts ; however, they are not ſo 
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much in uſe as might be wiſhed. The . 

Cornwall might be rendered much better, if the 
tenants were encouraged to plant quickſet hedges, 
intermixed with young trees of oak, aſh, elm or 

fyeamore. This d add much to the beauty 

_ of the fields, whick now abound in ſtone and turf; * 
not to mention that it would afford the bali 


tants better ſhelter and more 1 . 
A Corniſh buſhel varies in different parts of. 7p 
the county, for in the eaſtern it contains between p 
18 and 24 gallons; but in the welt, it ſhould. e 
always contain 24 gallons; that is, three Win- le 
_ cheſter buſhels, as they are called. They ſome- e 
times add another gallon, for the ſake of raiſing 
the price of what they ſell, in concert with the t 
bakers, who make their bread. according to the th 
price of corn, and by that means pinch the poor. ts 
The flax, and thread for pilchard nets, are m 
chiefly brought from Bridport, in Dorſetſhire; T 
and even the nets themſelves are often made there; nc 
but it would be much more for the advantage of it 


the Corniſh people, to raiſe the materials for net- 


ons upon the fpat; and to emplay the women 
5 children in making nens, * the ſeaſon for 
fiſhing is over- 

In this county, the 7 8 — have a. pe- 
culiar method of making butter; for the cream 
is not for this purpoſe ſłimed off raw, as is uſually 

t done in the eaſtern counties; but after it has re- 

(| mained in the veſſel twelve hours, they ſet it in 

| an earthen pan, over a.flow. fire, till it is as hot 
as a perſon can well bear his finger in, by which 
means the cream will riſe to the top in a wrinkly | 

3 furrowed pellicle, about a line thick, where. it 

E | grows hand, and. clouted ; but unleſs agreat deal | 

Fo of 1 he taken, the butter will bave a diſagree- 

able earthy taſte: However, this operation is at 


beſt attended withno advantage, becauſe * 5 
$ 
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does nat yield more, nar even ſo, much as in the 
common way. Vet it has this convenience, that 
the butter- milk continues ſweet, and is therefore 
made uſe of hy the common people; whereas the 
other ſort, growing ſoweriſh, they will hardly taſte 
The weſtern parts of this county, on account 
of its abounding with tin and fiſh, is extreamly 
populous, and may vie, in that reſpect, with any 
part of England, where there is no great town ar 
eity; but as for the eaſtern part, though it is not 
ſo populous, it is nearly as much ſo as moſt other 
css ©: ne? E 42% 4 
The inhabitants are ofa middle ſtature, healthy, 
ſtrong and active; and their way of life enables 
them to bear watching, cold, and wet, much bet- 
ter than where they do nat live ſo hardy; the 
miners in particular, generally live to a great age. 
The air of Cornwall is very ſalt, and yet it is 
not unhealthy to thoſe that are born there; and 
it has been obſerved long ago, that it Was com- 
mon to ſee perſons of 80, or go years of age in 
every part. One named Polzew, was 130 years 
old; and we are told, by Mr. Scawen, that in 
1576, a woman, in the narroweſt part of the coun- 
ty, lived to be 164 years old, who retained her 


* N 


memory to the-laſt, together with her health. 


At the Lizard, a place greatly expoſed, a cler- 
gyman lived to be 120; and the ſexton of the 
ſame pariſh, was above 1oᷣ0. ; 
The inhabitants: are generally allowed to be 
civil to ſtrangers; yet they are very litigious 

among themſelves ; but this is owing to the nu- 
merous. and minute ſubdiviſions of property; 
which, ſometimes, are hard to be determined. 
They, alſo ſpend much of their cime . and money 

in public houſes, defrauding their maſters of the 

labour they pay for; this alſo prompts them to 
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effeating, and other illegal methods of! getting 
money. 1 his luury not only ſubſiſts in the 
mining part of the county, but in the towns and 
viflages; which is partly oi 1. K the election of 

there is always ex- 


members of Nia for 
ceſſi ve drinking at thoſe times. 


About 50 years ago, the principles and powers 
of mechaniſin, were fittle know among the Cor- 


niſhi; for they generally drew the water out of 
the mines, by dint of human labour, which was 
extreamly expenſive and tedious; but within theſe 
forty years, their hydroulics are greatly improved; 


and their horſe engines, water wheels, and fire 


en ines, are ſtflf growing more numerous. | 
Cotnifh tongue, is a dĩalect of that, which 
tin the Saxons came in, was common to all Bri- 
rin, and more anciently fpoken fn Treland and 
Gar; but the inhabitants of this iffand being 
driven © into Wales and Cornwall, and From 


thence to Brittany, in France, the Fame langu- 


age, for want of mtercourſe, became differently 
pronounced, 'fpoken, and written and in diffe- 
rent degrees mixed with other lan uages, inſo- 
much, that now the inhabitants of Cornwall and 
Wales, do not underſtand each other; beſides 
the Corniſh have left off the unpleaſing guttural 
ſound; thus, for inſtance, the Welch ſay lech, 

and the Zornith Ieh; both which fignifies a fat 
tone. © Actin, the Weleh call a lake Work, and 
the Corniſh I). 


"The meſt material Finigulatities of this tongue, 


are that the fubſtantive is generally placed before 

the adjeftive; the prepc tion comes fometimes 

after rhe cafe governed; the nominative, and go- 
verned caſe, arid ' 5 uns, are often incorpo- 
rated with à verb. Likewiſe letters are changed 


int the beginning, middle, or end of a word or 


17 a ame are. oſnmited, and n 
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And one word is compounded: of ſeveral others, for 
he fake of brevity, ſound and expreſſiun. 
This language was ſo generally ſpoken in 
Cornwall down to the time of Henry VIII. 
that in the latter part of that king's reigu, the 
Lord's prayer, Creed, and Ten Commandments 
were firſt taught in the Corniſh tongue. After 
this the gentry of Cornwall mixing gradually 
with the Engliſh, the Corniſh language loſt 
rounds in proportion as it lay near Devonſhire. 
1 tae pariſh of Feock, or Pheoke, in the hun- 
of Powder, the Corniſh. tongue was ibill ſpoken 
in 16403 inſomuch, that the vicar was forced to 
adminiſter the ſacrament in Corniſh, becauſe 
people in | Fears, did not underſtand the Engliſh 
language. About 60 years ago, it was generally 
e in the ariſhesofSt.. Paul, and St. Juſt; that 
is, by the fiſhermen and market women in the 
Foe ly and the tinners in the latter. However, 
this language is entirely left off, for it is never 
ſpoken any where in converſation ; but as the 
- ancient towns, caſtles, rivers, mountains, ma- 
nors, ſeats, and families, have their names from 
the Corniſh, tongue; and as moſt of the technical 
names of mining, huſbandry, and fiſhing, are in 
Corniſh; the knowledge of it will be in all ages 
rſeful and iaſtructive :. | 
Among the general cuſtoms of Cernwally may 
be reckoned wreſtling, and hurling; Fax the 
former is oftener practiſed in this county than in 
any other part of England; and the Jatteris almoſt 
peculiar to it. The laſt is a trial of ſkill, between 
two parties, conſiſting of a conſiderable number 
of men; and ſometimes between two or more 
: pariſhes, though more uſually between thoſe of - 
dhe ſame pariſh. This exerciſe has its name 
. from —— 4 ball, made of a round piece of 
wood, about three inches; in diameter, covered 
G3 with 


— 
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ich a plate of ſilver, which is ſometimes gilt, 
and has commonly a motto alluding to the 


paſtime, as, Guare wheagh, Nu, Gnare Tead; 
Which means, fair play is gan play. The ſucceſs 
depends upon catching this ball, when it is 
throten up, and carrying it off expeditiouſly, in 


ſpite of all oppoſition. This ſport requires a 
nimble hand, a quick eye, a ſwift foot; {kill 


in wreſtling, as well as ſtrength and good lungs. 
But it is not ſo much in uſe as formerly, for in- 
ſtead of this, they have introduced immoderate 
drinking. The tirners have holy days peculiar 
to themſelves, particularly on the Thurſday 
ſevennight before Chriſtmas day, in commemo- 
ration of black tin being firſt melted in theſe 
parts, and turned into white tin. They alſo keep 
St. Piran's day, on the 5th of March, when they 
eaſe from work, and are allowed money to make 
merry with, in honour of that Saint, who is faid 
0 haue given them uſeful informations relating 
to working tin. eee ee 

Among the ancient cuſtoms Rilt retained by 
the Cormih, we may mention that. of adorning 
heir doors and porches, on the firft-of May, 
with green boughs, and of , planting ſtumps of 


trees before their houſes, "They erect May- poles, 
and upon holy days and feſtivals, dreſa chem with | 


garlands, and flowers. It is alſo a cuſtom to 
make bonfires, in every village, on the Eve of 
St. John the Baptiſt, and St. Peter's days; which 
ſeem to be the remains of oneof the ſuperſtitious 
cuſtoms. of the druids. They were likewiſe wont 
to act. plays or interludes, in open places, taken 
from ſome part of the ſcriptures. I he places 


where they were ated, were the Round, a kind 
of amphitheatre, with benches either of ſtone or 


turf. In che pariſh of Peran-ſan, often called 


Meran in. the Sands, in Pider hundred, there ie a 


large 


* 


e 
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there is a ſhallow trench, running from the pit 


work after all, and {hall therefore be paſſed over 


_, ceſſaries, which mining and fiſbing require. The 


EAN,, 
Hrge and very regular one. The area is per- 
fectly level, and about 130 feet in diameter; the 
benches are of turf, and ſeven in number, Tiling 
eight feet from the area. The top of the ramparr 

is ſeven feet wide, from which there is an out- 
ward ſlope, and then a ditch. Not far from the 
middle of the area is a circular pit, x3 feet in di- 
ameter, and three feet deep, with ſides floping 
half way down to a bench of turf, From this 


nearly eaſt, which is four feet ſix inches wide by 
one foot deep; extending to the undermoſt bench - : 
of the amphitheatre, where it is terminated by a 
b + ont 755 ot on RR. 
This is a curious and regular work, formed 
with all the exactneſs of a fortification ; but the 
greateſt difficulty is to account for the pit, and 
the trench leading to it; and, though ſome have 
attempted to explain their uſe, it is but gueſs 


in filence. Theſe interludes were called Guare- 
mir, or Miracle Plays, and ſometimes they laſted 
longer than a ſingle day. There are ſtill ſome 
faint remains of the acting of plays at Chriſtmas, 
when at the time of feaſting, ſome of the moſt 
learned among the vulgar, enter in diſguiſe, and 
before the gentry, who are properly ſeated, per- 
ſonate characters, and carry on miſerable. dia» 
logues-on Scripture ſubjectTss. 
The chief trade of Cornwall conſiſts in ex- 
porting tin, copper, and fiſn; and the principal 
imports are timber, iron, hemp, and other ne- 


common people, on the ſea coaſt, are addicted to 
ſmuggling; they carry off bullion to France, 
| bringing back nothing but brandy, tea, and ſome 
other.luxuries; inſomuch that now the pooreſt 
family in every pariſh, has got tea, ſnuff, and 
fe, 1 tobacco; 


7 
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vobacco 3 and brandy alſo, when they have either 
money or credit to procure it. 

The county of Cornwall, is in the dioceſe of 

Exeter, and province of Canterbury, and 1s di- 
"vided into nine hundreds; in which are contained, 
according to Camden, and Speed, 161 pariſhes, 


According to others 180; aud in Martin's Indes 
Villaris, they are ſaid to amount to 198. There 


are here twenty-three market towns, of which 
Bodmyn, Camelford, Fowey, St. Germains, 
Gramport, Helſton, St. Ives, Kellington, Laun- 
-ceſton, Liſka:d, Eaſt Lobe, Penryn, Saltaſh, 


Tregony, and T ruro, are boroug*s, and ſend two 


members each to parliament ; beſi des St. Auſtle, 


 Boſcaſtle,. St. Columb, Falmouth, Market Jew, 


Padſtow, Penzance, * Seen which ſend 
no members. There are alſo ſix other borcughe, 
which ſend cach two members to parliament, but 
are not market towns, namely, Boſney, Weſt 
Looe, Leftwithiel, St. Maws, St. Michael, 
and Newport, fo that including the two knight's 


for the ſhire, this county, as \beforementicned, 
ſends no leſs than forty-four members to patlia- 


ment; which appears ſcmewhat ſtrange, not only 


on account cf the ſmallneſs of the county; but, 


becaule the boroughs are inconſiderable in regard 


to their trade, inbab: tants, and wealth. In the 


twenty third year of the reign of Edward I. there 
were only five borcughs, namely, Lancciton, 
Lefkard, Truro, Bodmyn, and Helſton, which 
| Tent two members each, and the county two z 
Leſtwithiel has had the ſame privilege, from the 
fourth of Edward II. theſe are called the ſix an- 
cient boroughs. In the latter end of the reign 
f Edward VI. ſeven other boroughs were ed. 
namely, Saltaſh, Camelford, Weſt Loo, Sram⸗ 

ont, Boſſiney, Mitchel or St. Michael, and 


wport, In the firſt Eg « of qucen Mary, 
Penryn 
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Penryn gained the like privilege, and in the 
fourtl of the ſame reign, St. Ives. In the firit 
of queen Elizabeth, Tregony was admitted; 
in the fifth St. n and St. Maws; in the 
"thirteenth, Eaſt Loo; and F awey, or Fowey; 
and .in the twenty: ſeventh, EKellington. 
The reaſon why ſo many, of modern date, were 
added, will beſt appear from the conſideration 
that the duchy of Cornwall, yields in tin, and 
lands, a larger hereditary revenue to the crown, 
than any other county. Eight of theſe boroughs, 
namely, S Itaſh, Camelford; Weſt Loo, Gram- 
pont, Boſſiney, Tregoney,, St. Maws,, and Weſt 
Loo, had either an immediate or remqte con- 


nection with the demeſne lands of this. durchy, ; 


- formerly alink of much ſtricter union, and higher 


command, than at preſent; but it mult be re- 


membered, that it belongs immediately to the 
crown, only when the king has no ſon, who is 
prince of Wales. Four other boroughs: belonged 
to religious houſes; but fell to the. crown at 
the diſſolution of the monaſteries, in the reign of 
Henry VIII. namely, Newport, which raſe with 
Launceſton priory, and with it fell to the crown; 
Penryn depended much on the rich college of 
Glaſteney and its lands; its manors were allo al- 
lienated by Edward VI. but reſtored by queen 
Mary, who gave the town the above privilege. 
St. Germains next to Bodmyn, was the chicf 
priory in Cornwall, and the borough of Fowey 
fell to the crown with the Priory of Treward- 
rith, to which it belonged. 
Mitchel belongedtotne family of the Abd, of 


Lanhern and St. Ives; and Kellington to chat of 


Powlett; which connections may "diſcover the 
riſe of their privilege. Henry VII. reduced the 
powers of the ancient lords, and advanced that 


of the commons; Henry VIII, enriched many of 
rx tie 
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the commons with church lands; and in che 
latter end of the reign of Ed Ward VI. the duke of 

Northumberland wanting to have ly inthe 
houſe of commons, Cornwall ſeemed beſt adapted 

+ for his purpoſe, on aceount of the large property 
and influence of the dutchy ; fix towns, th 
depending on the dutehy and church lands, and 
one borough belonging to a powerful family, 

were allowed to ſend — members. Queen 
Mary, in her ſhort reign, admitted two. more; 
and queen Elizabeth fix. It was no objection 
that thefe boroughs had little trade, and few in- 


| habitants; for that very reaſon they were likely 


to be more tractable and dependent, than large 
opulent towns, inhabited by perſons of trade, 
rank, and diſcernment. It muſt however be ac- 
*knowleged, that theſe places were old boroughs 
according to the legal acceptation of the word; 
that is, they had immunities granted them by 
their princes or lords, and exemptions from ſer- 
vices in any other courts; with the privileges 
of exerciſing trades, and of electing officers within 
their own diftria ; they had alſo the property of 
lands, mills and fairs, upon paying annually a 
_ fee-farm rent: add to this, that moſt of them 
were part of the ancient demeſnes of the crown; 
and had been either in the crown, or in the blood 
royal from the Norman conqueſt. | 
On entering this county from wat ms oY 1 
thern parts of Devonſhire, a ſmall part of which 
lies between Cornwall and St. George's Chan- 
nel, you come to KILLRHAM Tex, a little vi- 
dage about four miles to the north of Stratton. 
It is of no great note, yet has two annual fairs; 
namely, on Holy Wan and three weeks 
after, for cattle, &c. 
Denis Granville, dean of Darham;/i in the laſt 


century, Was a younger ſon· of the loyal and Va= 
"Ip | ant 


* 


liant Sir Bevil Granville, of this place, and. 
born in the year 1639. He had his education in 


Exeter college, Oxford; where he took his de- 


grees in arts and divinity. He was afterwards 

archdeacon of Durham, firſt prebendary in the 
. cathedral church of that dioceſe, rector of Eaſing- 
ton and Elwick, chaplain in ordinary to his ma- 
jeſty; and laſt of all was promoted to the deanery 
of Durham. He would probably have riſen to 
higher preferments, had not his too ſtrong at- 
tachment to the doctrine of paſſive-obedience, and 
Non-reſiſtance induced him, at the revolution, to 
__ relinquiſh his livings, and go into voluntaryexile. 

He died at his lodgings in Paris, April the 8th, 
1703, and was buried in the church-yard of 
the Holy Innocents in that city. He publiſhed 
a few ſermons and other tracts. | | 


___ --. STRATToN, is a ſmall market toven, about 20 
miles to the weſt of Biddeford, in Devonſhire; 


about 17, nearly, north of Launceſton, and 224 


W. by S. of London. It is chiefly noted for the 


garden grounds which ſurround it, and for being 
the place where Sir Ralph Hopton defeated the 
earl of Stamford. This affair.is thus related, by 
-Hiſtorians : The parhament not thinking proper 
to confent to the neutrality, entered into by the 
counties of Devon, and Cornwall, about the 
beginning of May, 1643, ordered the earl of 
Stamford, their general in the weſt, to march 
into Cornwall, which he accordingly did with 

an army of ſeven thouſand men, and poſted him - 
ſelf upon the top of a hill near the town; from 
whence he ſent a party of twelve hundred horſe, 
under the command of Sir John Chudleigh to 


Bodmyn. Sir Ralph Hopton, who commanded 


for the king, having but three thouſand men, 
plainly ſaw he ſhould be driven aut of the county, 
: he did not ſtrike ſome ſudden blow: he reſolved 
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therefore, without delay, to attack the earl in his 
advantageous poſt. Accordingly on the 16th of 
May, he approached the earls encampment, and 
-ordered the attack to be made at four different 
places, having firſt divided his little army into 
four divifions, the firſt being led on by lord Mo- 
hun and himſelf; the ſecond, by Sir John Berk 
ley, and Sir Bevil Granville; the third, by Sir 
Nicholas Slanning, and colonel Trevannion; and 
the fourth, by colonel! Baflet and colonel William 
Godolphin. In this order a moſt deſparate attack 
was made, the aſſailants being determined 
either to conquer or die; at length, after ſeveral] 
hours conflict, they gained the ſummit of the hill, 
which the partiament army was obliged to quit, 
with the loſs of 300 men killed, and 1700 taken 
priſoners, among the laſt was major general Chud- 
lleigh, ſon to Sir George above-mentioned. This 
laſt, upon the news of the defeat, got into Ply- 
mouth, with as many of the troops under his com- 
mand as he could keep together. In memory of 
this battle, Sir Ralph Hopton was atterwards 
created lord Hopton of Stratton. The ffeld, 
where the battle was fought, is ſaid to have pro- 
duced the next year, a moſt amazing large crop 
of fine barley, there being ten or twelve ears on 
a ſtalkx. The town of Stratton has a' market held 
on Tueſdays, and three annual fairs, on May 4, 
Nov. 8, and Dec. 11. chiefly for cattle, 
This town, incorfiderable as it is at preſent, 
is of great antiquity, and was built by the Ro- 
mans, of which there is ſufficient teſtimony ; not 
only by the name of many other towns, which 
arc undoubtedly Roman; for the Roman roads 
were, by the Saxons, called frrceets, and ſome of 
the towns, which ſtood on them, they named 
Street-towns, or Strettons. Beſides, the great 
| , | ſouthern 
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fouthern road leading into Cornwall, it is highly 
probable the Romans had another more to the 
north; and this ſecond road might, perhaps; run 
along the coaſt of the north ſea, with forts, and 
towns, at proper diſtances, as well as crofs 
roads, reaching from one principal road to another. 
Indeed there are ſtill the remains of a Roman 
road amongſt the hills, in the neighbourhood of 
Stratton. Mr. Borlaſe made this diſcovery from 
the church tower, from the battlements of which 
he ſaw a: firait road paſling eaſt and weſt, point- 
ing directly for the town, which has nearly the 
ſame direction. The next morning he eafily 
found the ridge-way, about ten feet wide, bearing 
up the hill, but overgrown with briers; and this 
accurate obſerver traced it to Weſt Leigh, on the 
top of the hill, near two miles eaſt of Stratton, 
in the way to Torrington. There is a way, 
nearly parallel to this, which runs betwixt the 
lane leading to Lancell's church, and the before- 
mentioned way, and this midway is called Small- 
ride-lane; its name implying, that it was a ſe⸗ 
cond, or collateral way, having reference to ſome 
broad ridge way, or principal road in its neigh- 
Donrbe ...... RR 
Jo the welt of Stratton, at the towns end, 
we find a raiſed way, called the Cauſeway, paved 
with ſtones, which paſſes ſlanting up the hill, 
and then runs about a mile and a half, as ſtrait 
as the hilly ſurface will permit, paſſing away at 
the head of Bude-haven towards Camelford. 
About half a mile from the town, and a furlong 
to the right of the cauſeway, 1s a ſquare intrench- 
ment, of about an acre of ground; where the 
houſl of the Blankminſters formerly ſtood. It 
Was moated round, but whether it was a ſmall 
fort belonging to the way, or layed out by the 
Owners is uncertain, However, in this laſt place, 
e ſeveral 
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leveral braſs medals, and filver coins, "PER 
lately found. From theſe obſervations it appears, 
«that the Romans had a road in the north of 
Cornwall; but whether it comes from Exeter, ar 
runs into the north of Devonſſrire from Domerſet. 
hire, is uncertain ; though Mr. e thinks | 
ame latter moſt probable. l 
That the Roman ways in this oy have 
not been taken notice of b any author before 
Borlaſe, is not wonderful, fince the Roman roads 
are fo broken, that in many places it is uncertain 
_ where they begin, and where they end. Add to 
this, that the names of the towns, on theſe roads, 
are fo often miſ-ſpelt, that learned men are not 
agreed with reſpect to their ſituations. But what 
TCTontributes molt to theſe obſcurities, as the diffe- 
rent ſtructure of the ways themſelves, and the 
Aiſcontinuance of them, where they were judged 
-unneceflary; They were often raiſed into a 
ridge, confifting o regular ſtrata of ſtone, clay, 
and gravel, with ditches on each fide, running in 
A ftrait line; and thoſe moſt highly finiſhed were 
paved on the top; the ſtone ren ſometimes, 
laid cloſe in an arch, corre ſponding to the general 
turn of the ridge. But they were not all fo well 
conſtructed; for Ickneld is not a raiſed way, nor 
yet the Foſs. In Staffordſhire the ways are only 
made of gravel, dug from the ſides of the Roman 
Ways; and the fame is obſerved by Dr. Stukely, 
with regard to lchling dyke, near Woodyates, 
where the holes from whence the materials were 
taken to raiſe the road are ſtill videble. „ 
It muſt alſo be added, that near Stratton are two 
ſquare forts, one at Binnomay, where old Roman 
-braſs coins were lately found. The other is at 
Walſborow, where on the higheſt part of the te- 
nement is A large barrow. Nov as this place lies 
n — wa — called: the Cauſe- 
2 Wax, 
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way, leading from Stratton to Camelford, and is 
24100 above the common level like a wall, it is 
ſuſpected that it was either called the Barrow, on, or 
nat the wall; or from the walled fort, now viſible 
_ above che heuſe; Gual ſignifying a fort; and for 
one of theſe reaſons it was called by the Saxons 


Walſberow; both theſe ſquare forts lying ſo 


near Stratton, and alſo near a Ww-ay thought to 
be Roman, it is not at all imprabable but they 
Stratton, to the S. E. we hall take that which 
paſſes near that town, and runs to the ſouthward, 
by which means we ſhall next take a view of all 


the places in this county, in the neighbeurhood 


i of Devonſhire. = | I. 
About the diſtance of nine miles, to the ſouth 
of Stratten, is WERK Sr. Maxx, a village, 


where a charity and free ſchool were founded, 


and endowed by Thomaſine Bonavanture, who, 


from a poor girl, after having two: huſbands. 


wealthy citizens, became the wife of Sir John 


Percival, lord mayor of London, whom ſhe alſo 


__ --outlived, and employed her widowhood in works 
of piety and charity g as repairing, highways, 


building bridges, portioning poor maidens, re- 
lieving priſoners, and many other things. She 


built here handſome lodgings for the ſchool maſ- 
ters, and officers, and allowed twenty pounds 
yearly for incidents. This. ſchool was long con- 


tinued with great reputation, many people of 


note, in the county, having been educated at it. 
But the charity being included in the general 
diſſolution of monaſteries, the ſchool was involved 
in their ruin. This village has two fairs, namely, 


on the gth of September, and Wedneſday three 


ses before Chriſtmas day, chiefly for cattle. 
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Aboutſix miles ſouthward of Stratton, is LAux- 
ers row, Which is feated 28 miles north of Ply * 
mouth, and 208 weſt by ſouth of London. * 
cording to Leland, it was anciently named Leſ- 
ſephon, \ „Which i is an abbreviation ef Lanſſaphaden 
that is, the church of Stephen. He farther obſerves, 
that it was ſu rounded with a wall, and was about 
a mile in compaſs, but even then ruinous. The 
enſtle is ſeated upon a hill, on the north ſide of 
the town. It formerly included a chapel, a hall 
for the aflizes' and ſeſons, and the county goal; 
but ĩt is now ſo much deeayed, that nothing but 
the gon remains. Phe aſſizes were ancientiy 
held only at this town, but by a late act of par- 
— the ſummer aſhzes are now — held | 
at Bodmin. 99 
Phe hill on which: the caſtle Maggs; is ſur⸗ 
rounded with a triple wall, and this fortreſs was 
formerly ſo ſtrong, that it was called Caſtle- Ter- 
['Tible, It Was repaired, and had many additions 
; „3 to it by William de Morton, eatl of Corn- 
| oon 4 zeſt, and vas one of the 
« prinei Gpal⸗ Krone holds of the county: he and his 
Aucceſforsreſidin ng in it, to the great advantage ofthe 
town. We have een this work a fine view 
of thereuſtlenn 14h Mi ] 
| - Leland! farther tells us, ae! in did time tithe | 
- wersthies gates and a poſtern, beſides a gate to go 
out of the caſtle into the old parle and then ſome 
-gentlemen held their lands - by*Caftle-guard, that 
is by reparation and defence * ———k— 7, 
- This'being once the prineipal place of ſtrength 
in th county, we ſhall givea particular deſcription 
of the keep, which is of a very ſingular conſtruc- 
tion, and that we may be better underſtood, have 
Annexed a 21 2 of it. The cx 28 entrance tothe 
3 5 . + een 
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1401 ourt of the Aale is on the north eaſt, 
through a gate-way 120 feet long; whence 
turning to the right, a terrace parrallel to the 
Tampart leads you to a round tower at the in 
firſtangle, called now the Witches; hence, turn- WE: |! 


ing ſhort to the left, you go along the ſide of the 
rampart, about 12 feet thick, till you come to | 
the ſemicircular tower C. (ſee the plan) ftanding 4 
at the foot of the hill, whereon is built the keep. 

From this place the ground riſes very quick, and it 
through a paſſage, 7 feet wide, you aſcend the co- || 
vered way D. The whole} keep, which conſiſts 
of three walls, was 93 feet in diameter, and its 2 i 
upper parapet was, according to an cb! <0 1 


made by the very ingenious and learned Mr. - 
Borlaſe, 104 feet above the level of the baſs? „ it 
court, The wall of the firſt ward E. was Not ? 1 


quite three feet thick, being bb only de- | 
ſigned by way of parapet, for the ſoldiers to de- | 
fend the brow of the hill. Six feet within E. is 4 
the ſecond wall F. 12 feet thick, with a ſair- 
caſe on the left at G. three feet wide, leading 
to the top of the rampart, Over the entrance of 
the ſtair- caiſes is a round arch of ſtone. At 11. 
you 


2B M Discnryrrion ff. 
you enter the innermoſt ward, and on the left, 
'a winding ſtair-caſe conducts you to the top of 
the innermoſt rampart, the wall of which is 1e 
feet thick, and 32 feet high from the floor K. 
The lower floor was 18 feet'6 inches in diame- 
ter, and dividęd into two rooms; the upper floor 
had to the eaſt and weſt, two large openings, in- 
tended probably, not only for windows, but as 
paſſages for the ſoldiers to the principal ramparts. 
The hill, on which this keep ſtands, is partly 
natural, and partly artificial, and appears to have 
been originally 320 feet in diameter. The baſs. 
court, is now in a great metfure covered with 
the houſes of the town. Our accurate guide, 
Mr. Borlaſe, is of opinion that the ſtyles of the 
buildings yet remaining, being different, ſhew 
the caſtle to have been built at different times, 
and imagines the round tower, called the witches 
tower, on the angle of the rampart, to be un- 
doubtedly Roman, and the ſquareneſs of the 
baſs-court, he thinks, partakes much of the Ro- 
man manner, Indeed, as this diligent writer has 
undeniably proved, that the Romans were in 
Cornwall, we are inclined to ſubſcribe to his 
opinion ; Launcefton being, for many reatons, as 
likely a ſituation for one of their ſtations as any 
in the county. Upon the whole, it ſeems more 
than probable, that William earl of Morton 
and Cornwall, who is generally eſteemed the 
founder of this caſtle, only duilt a part of it on 
the foundations, which, were ready laid to his 
hands; and it is not at all unlikely, that a part 
of it might be as old as the times of the Romans. 
The preſent pariſh church was made of part 
of the chauntry chapel ; it was enlarged ſo as to 
hold the inhabitants, and has a handſome high 
tower Itceple, © i TEL 
1 n 


— 


* 


-  Imthe'church- of St. Stephen, about half a mile 


from Launceſton, was a college of ſecular canons 


before che conqueſt, which being given to the 


was ſuppreſſed before the year 1126, by William 
Warlewaſte, biſhop of Exeter, who in its ſtezd 
founded in the weſt ſuburb, under the caſtle hill, 


- 4 priory for canons-of the order of St. Auſtin, 


. which was alſo dedicated to St. Stephen, and 
valued at the general ſuppreſſion, at 3541. per 
annum. Here was alfo in the reign of Edward 


II. an hoſpitel for lepers, dedicated to St. Les- 


nard: likewiſe an hoſpital for lazars, dedicated 
to St. Thomas; and alſo a friary, of which we 


can find no particulars upon ecard: 


Phe free- ſchool, in chis town, was founded 


and endowed by queen Elizabeth; the 
two charity ſchools are ſupported by voluntaty 


contributions; and early habits of induſtry in- 


eulcated into the children, both boys and girls. 
The members for the county of Cornwall, are 
ſtill elected here; and by an act paſſed in the 


thirty ſecend of Henry VII. for the repair df 


deca yet Cerniſh boroughe, the privilege of 2 


ſanctuary was granted to this town; but itddes 
not appear that it was ever claimdd. 


Launceſten was incorporated by queen Mary, 


anno 1555, and is governed by a mayor, recorder, 


and eight aldermen, who with the burgeſſes, to 


the number of an hundred and thirty, chooſe tlie 
repreſentives in parliament for the town; the 
market is on Saturdays: It has four fairs, 
on Whit-Monday, July 5, November 17, and 


December 6, for horſes, oxen, ſheep, cloth and 


a few hops. 


| Lavnceſton is now a populous town; many 


families of rank and fortune reſide in its ne igh- 
douthood 3 and, in general, the country round 
4851 | ab out 
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ro JF Destkirrien ff D 
About it is well peopled and cultivated-;/ yet are 


_ + they-ot liged toſend for their coals, firr- timber for 
building, and all forei gn productions, and goods 
from London, Exeter, and Plymouth ; and for all 


their ſea ſand for manure, at leaſt ten miles; re- 


ceiv ing it from Morlhamor Boſcaſtle, which laſt 


is ſtill farther by land carfiage, and the road 


thither extreamly bad. New as the river Ja- 


mar, paſſes within u mile and a half of the town, 
- where it is a noble ſtream, with a wide channe 


and receives the. Artery river running directly 


from the wallsof Launceſton, it is not atall impro- 
ble, but this river might be rendered navigable 
In the year 2675, the charge of land carriage 


alone, was eſtimated at 32000 pounds a year, only 
for ſea ſand and ore weed, for manuring the 


„Works; carrying, re-cartying, and e. 


1C s of foreign 


iſtol, as well as the prod 
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In Launceſton, the lord Hoptin, general on the 
ſide of the royaliſts, in the civil wars, was obliged 
by general F. air fax to diſband his forces, which 
gave the parliament the aſcendant in this part of 
e en.. FIT II GE IS 19.7, Fs 
NREWTORT, is a ſort of a ſuburb. to Launcel- 


ton, inthe pariſh of St. Stephen. It was formerly 
included with Launceſton, under the name of 


Dunheven, or Dunhevid ; but upon the removal 
Of the priory church, at the diffolution, another 
church Was erected and dedicated to St. Thomas, 
rund which houſes being built to the number of 
About eighty, the Whole was included in the bo- 


„ 


all the commedities from Lon- 


rough + 


& 0 K N W. A L. . | 1 


tough of Newport. 'Thi 8 place was never incor... 


 poxated,, but, at the diſſolution, the manor-of 


this han et, bay ing belopged to the priors of St. 


"as > 


Ste phen, Whsteads Launceſfon belonged to the 


5 45 and dukes of Cörnwall, it claimed diſtinct 
privileges as being.) ſeperated i in juriſdiction, and 
TR manor e to the crown, it challenged. . I 

a ris it. of ſend ende rs to  partiament, in 
the fixth of E Wade 
FOTOS they babe exerciſed the ſame right 
ever. fince. . Two perſons. called Vianders, Are 
annually choſen at the lords court, theſę are the 
officers. who regulate the elections, and make 
the return of the repreſentatives, who are choſen 
by all the inhabitants of the plage, paying ſcot 
and lot, fr e Ze tenure in this Gittrict, . 
| amounting in all to out 60 1 in number. f 
We cannot in a more proper place take not 0 
of Hengeſdan, Hengſton, or Henſhonchill, 
it is com mon called; ſituated at no diſtznce 
from hence, lower down, near the bank 
Tamar. his place \ was ancientl; y ſo rich i in yeins 
of tin, that the country people Rave Kill Aa e 
verb in rhime; * 2 — ä 
Hlenſhon-down well y . 3466414864 
Is worth London dear y bought. 3B 1 d496-#1,; 


But the mines are now worn dut; thee are; 


however, plenty of Corniſi diamonds found here, 
yet not of conſequence enough to verify the pro- 


verb. The inhabitants in che Neighbourhood | 


ſay, that a cloud ſitting on this hittiforebodes rain. 


At this place a great battle was fought betwixx 


the Danes, who had made a defcent: in Cornwall, 
and the Saxons, under king Egbert, in which the 
fitſt were entirely defeated. This peer | 
about the year 833 


On a rocky tor, in. the — t North H, 


bout 5 miles 8. W. of Launceſton, near the 


. Toad 


td, VI. 2 their burgeſſes Thee: 4 


nks of tlie 
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road which leads to Loſtwithiel, are many baſons, 
which the country people call. Arthur's troughs, | 


in which they have a e that prince uſed 
to feed his A Near theſe baſons is Arthur's. 


halt; for whatever is great, and the uſe thereof 


5 unknown, they aſoribe to king Artur. 
We have annexed a cut of three of theſe ba- 


ſons, that marked A. bein called Arthur's bed, 
The firſt firſt is about 9 feet | 


long, and near Re wide ; the e N are 


the other his troug hs. 


abdut two feet in diameter. 5 oy 


There. are, Wa ſorts of theſe balvas, ſome 
havin g.lips or channels to them, and others none, 


by which. it ſhould ſeem that they were intended 
for different uſes; yet were they, probably, both 


the works of the ſame people, being often found 
intermixed.. 'Theſe baſons are generally found 
on the higheſt parts of the rocks, and are very 
numerous. They are never on the ſides of rocks, 


unleſs by accident or violence removed from 
their original ſituation; but have always their 


openings, horizontally facing the heavens. They 


are often 1 on the wp of logans or rocking 
ſtones, 


1 a—_—— n — hs 


C O A N An l. ww. 
ones, and. were there probably ſubſervient to 


ſuperſtition, and the illufions of the druids, : 


The ſhape of theſe baſons is not uniform, i 


ſome being quite irregular, others oval, and many 
| circular, ,. | 
widen; and. ſome have little falls into a larger: 


baſon, which. detains what it receives, having no 


outlet. Other large ones, intermixed with ſmaller, 


have paſſages from one to another, one only have | 


an outlet. | 

The floor, n theſe LIED we genes: 
rally find cxatly level, yet ſometimes. they are 
ſhelving, to give the water a fall from one baſon 
to another ; this, however, is meant of thoſe 


1 


which are moſt finiſhed, fome having much! 


leſs workmandBip: . cer on them. The ſize: 
of theſe baſons is various, from inc: feet to Ay; 
inches in diameter. 


Mr. Borlaſe ſuppoſes; chat theſe och) TI AY 


were formed by the druids, and that they were 
intended to collect and preſetve the pure water, 
and ſnow, which fell from the clouds. Such 
baſons as had lips, were to convey the moiſture 
they received inte ſome larger reſorvoir; and thoſe 
which had no lips were to fetain it. 
KEILINOG TON, is ſituated about ten ee; 
the fouth of: Launbeſton, and 215 weſt by ſouth 


of : It ſends two repreſentatives to par- 


| lament, thaeeh it is not incorporated. however, 


it is a conſiderable place, if compared with moſt 


of the Corniſh boroughs ; for it contains above 
150 houſes, and conſiſts chiefly of one broad 
ſtreet. The town is governed by a portreeve, 
choſen at the court-leer of the lord of the manor, 


and the inhabitants, who have lived in the place a 
year, are admitted Burgeſſes, which entitles them 
to vote at the election of tbe mem bam of F 


The | 


ment. 


their openings generally ſpread and 
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1 A DscRIPT ION T 
© 'Fheimarket- houſe is a tolerable building; and 
the church, which is only a chapel of eaſe to the 
pariſh of Southill, and is dedicated to St. Mary, 
is a neat ſtructure, having been rebuilt by Ni- 
cholas de Aſhton, ſerjeant at law; who lies bu- 
ried under a marble monument in the chancel. 
This was the laſt town in Cornwall, which was. 
called upon to fend repreſentatives to parliament, 
no members being returned, till the 27th of 
Elizabeth, 1585, and the returning officer is 
the Portreeve. The chief trade of this place is 
the woollen manufactory; in which, however, 
no great matters are n 

: Kellington has a right to a „ Wed- 
nefdeys ; and has three fairs, on May 4, Sept. 
19, and on Noveuber 12, for mne oxen, 
ſheep, cloth, and a few. hops. PTY 

From this town, the road extends ten. es 
ſouthward to SALTASH ; which is ſeated ſour 
miles to the north weſt of Plymouth, and 226 
weſt by ſouth of London. It was formerly 
called Eſſe, and afterwards Salt-efſe; from its 
being in the neighbourhood of the ſea, whence its 
preſent name. From this town it is not above three 
miles by water to Hamooſe, or Plymouth dock; 
to vrhich there is 2 ferry over the Tamar, called 
Crimble- paſſage. It is ſituated on the fide of a 
ſteep hill, ſo that the three ſtreets, of which it 
principally conliſts, are waſhed. clean by every 


{hower of rain. The town of Saltaſh has ſent 


repreſentatives to parliament, ever ſince the time 
of Edward the ſixth; though it was made a bo- 
rough by its lord Reginald de Valletort, in the 
reign of Henry IV. king Charles II. firſt in- 
corporated it, anno 1682; and it is governed 
by a mayor, ſix aldermen, and about 20 burgefles 
ho may chuſe a recorder, and elect the mem- 
bers to ſerve in parliament. The manor of the 

MN” > + borough 


— 


SN 
borough is veſted in the corporation, who upon 
payment of an annual rent of 18]. enjoys the 

dolls of the market and fairs. The chapel dedi- 

cated to St. Nicholas, is annexed to the church 
of St. Stephen, in which pariſh the town is ſitu- 
ated. The haven is capable of receiving ſhips 
of any burthen, and the corporation has great pri- 
vileges over it, namely, a court of admiralty, a 
yearly rent of boats, and barges, anchorage of 
foreign ſhipping, and Iragging for oyſters. The 
town-houſe, and market-houſe, are good build- 
ings, and there is a free-ſchool endowed by the 
crown. The inhabitants of Saltaſh carry on a 
conſiderable commerce in malt and beer; and 
ſome of the merchants have ſhips which uſe the | 
Newfoundland trade. The market is very con= +} 
ſiderable for the ſale of proviſions, it is held on | 
Saturdays, and much frequented by the inhabi- - _ l 
tants of Plymouth dock, who rather chuſe to 
come hither by water, to buy all their neceſſary li} 
proviſions, than to go by land to Plymouth; be- 4 
cauſe Saltaſh market is moſt reaſonable in point 
of price, and the town - boat carries whatever they i 
buy home for them without any additional ex- itt 
pence. This town belongs to the honour of = 
Trematon caſtle, ſituated at a ſmall diſtance in 
the ſame pariſh, _ 8 385 
This caſtle was one of the four houſes, and the 
head of a barony of the ancient dukes of Corn- 
wall, and the lordſhip ſtill retains great juriſ- 
dictions and privileges. Though Trematon |} 
caſtle, was built before the e yet is it the 
moſt entire ancient caſtle with a keep, to be met l 
with in this county. The keep is of an oval form, | 
and ſituated within the walls of the baſs-court. mt 
| The outer wall of the keep is ſtill ſtanding, ten WI 
feet thick, two feet of which is taken up with |! 
_ the garreted parapet, the other eight making the = 
VOL. > H breadth 11 


was an inſeription on the lead, 


- 


x46 4 DtscrryTION: of 
breadth of the rampart. The entrance. is to- 


wards the weſt, the arch over the gate-way being 
round, not pointed or gothic, therefore of great 
antiquity. The top of the parapet, is about 30 


feet: high from the area within; which is now 


converted into a garden of pot-herbs; there is no 
window in all this building, whence we may pro- 
bably conclude, that there was in the middle a 


well, to give light and air. 


The wall of this court, which is ſtill ſtanding, 
has a ditch. without, but has no. tower, if we 
except the gate-way, which ſeems more modern; 


in the wall are loop holes for the annoyance of an 


enemy. The reader will, however, conceive a 
much truer idea of this old and magnificent 


ſtructure, from the engraved repreſentation of it 


annexed, than from any deſcription we can 
The lord Warden of the Stannaries, is by 
patent, ſteward of the caſtle and lordſhip, and 


the anceſtors of the preſent Sir —— Carew, 


baronet, for ſeveral ſucceſſions were keepers of it 


* 


by leaſe. 


About 200 years ſince, there was dug up in the 
chancel of the pariſh church of St. Stephen, a 
leaden coffin, which being opened, exhibited to 
view the proportion of a very 10 man; there 

ignifying that 
it contained the remains of a duke, whoſe heir 
was married to a prince; but who this ſhould be, 
is not eaſy to gueſs. Mr. Carew ſuppoſed it to 
be Orgerius, becauſe his daughter was married 
to Edgar; but Mr. Borlaſe, rather imagines it 
to have been the ſepulchre of Cadoc the ſon of 
Condorus ; becauſe Orgerius, who was duke of 


Cornwall, in 959, and probably lived here, was 


buryed.in the -monaſtry of Taviſtook ; as we are 
told by William of Malmeſbury, . "This Cadoc, 
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CORNWALL 147 


is thought, by ſome, to have been reſtored to 


the earldom of Cornwall, from which his father 
had been diſplaced at the Norman conqueſt; 
though the dignity had deſcended to him from a 
ons train of anceſtors. 1 

are held the ſecond of February, and the fifth of 
Auputt. © . 
At the commencement of the civil war, in the 


year 1642, after king Charles had failed in his 
attempt upon Hull, he made the marquis of Hert- 


ford commander in chief, in all the weſtern 
parts; and the marquis conſtituted Sir Ralph 
Hopton his general of horſe. When the mar- 
quis was obliged, ſome time afterwards, by the 


earl of Bedford to retire from Bath, where he had 


fixed his head quarters, he ſent Sir Ralph Hop- 
ton, with about 150 horſe into Cornwall. This 

happened before the battle of Edgehill. Hop- 
ton, with the aſſiſtance of ſome Corniſh gentle- 
men, drew out 3000 of the trained bands, and 


marched towards Launceſton, drove the com- 


mittee of militia from thence, and afterwards 
from Saltaſh ; but as theſe trained bands would 
not march out of their county, he diſmiſed them ; 
but found means, with the aſſiſtance of the gen- 


tlemen of the county, to get together a y of "a 
1500 regular troops, by which means, he not 


only ſecured Cornwall, but made inroads into 

| Devonſhire. The parliament having intelligence 
of his progreſs, collected a body of troops in 
Dorſet and Somnnferthires; which joined thoſe of 
Devon; the command was given to Henry Gray, 
carl of Stamford, who fent Ruthven, a Scotch- 

man, governor of Plymouth, into Cornwall. He 
was ſoon met on Bradoc-down, near Leſkard, 
by Hopton, who entirely defeated him, killed 


many of his men, and took above 1200 priſoners. 


H 2 Ruthven 


here are two annual fairs at Saltaſh, which 


+ 7 
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Ruthven retired to Saltaſh, and the earl of Stam- 
ford to Taviſtock, but they were both ſoon o- 
bliged to quite their ſtations; and Hopton fixed 
his quarters in Devonſhire. However, ſoon af- 
ter, both parties agreed to obſerve an exact 
neutrality, inthecounties of Devonand Cornwall. 
About four miles north weſt of Saltaſh, is 
LANDRAKE, a ſmall village, only noted for two 
fairs, held annually on June 29, and Auguſt 25, 
— &c.-: DTD A: 
_ _ MitBRoOOK, or MELoCK as it is now more 
generally called, is a pretty fiſhing town, ſeated 
dn the weſt fide of Plymouth haven, ſix miles 
ſouth of Saltaſh, about the ſame diſtance ſouth 
eaſt of St. Germains, and but about two miles 
to the north weſt of the promontory, called the 
. Ram-head, well known to navigators. The 
town is tolerably well built; has furniſhed our 
fleets with many able ſeamen, and enjoys the ad- 
vantage of a ſmall market on —. id A re- 
markable inſtance of imperfectation is recorded 
to have happened here, a woman being delivered 
of two female children, at ten weeks diſtance, and 
both lived. | 1 855 
Moor Epcxtcoms, near Plymouth, is now 
in the poſſeſſion of lord Edgecomb, to whom 
it gives the title of Baron; and is pleaſantly ſeated 
in the middle of a park, from whence there is a 
fine proſpe& of the winding haven below it. 
This houſe was made a garriſon for king Charles 
]. againſt the Parliament ; but at the reſtoration, 
all thedamagedone to it was repaired, and it again 
became a very beautiful ſeat. | 
It may be proper to remark with the learned 
annotator on Camden, that this place, together 
with great part of the pariſh of Maker, though 
on the weſt {ide of the Tamer, do not properly 
| belong to Cornwall, but Devo ſhire, yet in ec- 
. . cleſiaſtical 


cleſiaſtica] juriſditiontheyare within the archdea- 
conry of Cornwall. On the other hand, the trade 
on the eaſt ſide of the Tamer, over againſt i it, is 
a part of Cornwall; - and it is the ſame about 
North-Tamerton. _- 
Near Mount Edgecomb is the pariſh of Rams, 
which lies on the neck of land called Ramhead. 


It was formerly a gentlemen's ſeat ; and there is 


{till a little vaulted chapel, of great uſe to ſailors 
as à ſea mark. Near it a ſecond rate man of 


war, called the Coronation, was ſunk with 500 


men on board. The cellars here fetch great rents, 


at the time of Pilchard fiſhing, for the curing | 


of thoſe ſh. 

 * About two miles N. W. of Millbrook, is ST. 
ANTHONY's, a ſmall village, remarkable for its 
neatneſs, and a fiſh-pond, which lets in the ſea, 


whence it is furniſhed with fiſh. The Carews,, 


lords of this place, are a family of great note, 
from which ed Richard Carew Eſq; who 
wrote a ſurvey of this county. 

At the diſtance of eight miles to the ſouthward, 
ſands St. GERMAINS, which takes its name 
from St. Germanus biſhop of Auxerre, in France; 


by ſome ſuppoſed to have been born in this town. 


He bong a great orator, was fent into England. 
by the 
taught by the followers of Pelagius; and having 


preached i in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, he, at. 
laſt, took up his reſidence here, for ſome time.. 
King Athelitan, built a fair church to his memory 


in the town; and afterwards, as we have alread; 


noted, removed the ſeat of the biſhops of Corn 
wall from Bodmin hither ; where it continued. 


during a ſucceflion of ten biſhops, namely, 113 
years; and was then removed firit to Kirton, 
in 1049, and ſoon afterwards to Exeter, in 1050, 
where it {till remains ; and where the ſecular ca- 


1 nons 
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nons eſtabliſhed at the foundation of the priory 
by Athelſtan, were changed into black canons. 
This priory, from the year 937, to 1049, was 
the ſeat of a biſhop; and at the diſſolution of 
monaſtries, was rated at 2431. 8s. od. In queen 
Elizabeth's reign, the family of Elliot purchaſed 
the priory houſe, naming it port Elliot, in which 
ancient family it has flouriſhed ever ſince, 

The priory is ſtill a handſome houſe, being 
a large building, fronting the -river. Near it 
ſtands the old cathedral, now the pariſh church, 
conſiſting of a north iſle, and two ſpacious naves; 
at the weſt end were formerly two lofty towers, 
but they are now nearly demoliſhed. _ 

The pariſh of St. Germains, is the largeſt in 
the county, it being above 20 miles in compaſs, 
The town, while it was the reſidence of the 
- biſhops, was very conſiderable, but is now a mean 

place, conſiſting only of about 50 or 60 fiſher- 
mens huts, placed neir the church, It hae, 
however, a free ſchool, endowed by the Elliot 
family. The members are choſen by all the 

houſholders, who have lived a year within the 
borough, which contains only the huts aboye- 
mentioned, the reſt of the pariſh being excluded. 
There is a weekly market held here on Fridays, 
which is but little frequented; and they have 

two fairs, namely, on May 28, and on Auguſt 1, 
for cattle. The town is ſituated on a rifing 

round, in the form of an amphitheatre, and the 
inhabitants are principally ſubſiſted by fiſhing in 
Tyddeford river, which runs by it. At a farm 
houſe, at Cuttenbeck, diſtant about a mile and a 
half from the town, are till viſible the ruins of 
the old epiſcopal palace; and in the church, the 
epiſcopal chair, and the ftalls for the prebends yet 
remain. The chief magiſtrate is the mayor or 


portreeve, who is annually choſen at the court- 
| | | : leet 
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leet of the lord of the manor, the mayor is alſo 
bailiff of the borough, and may make any houſe 
in it the priſon of Re perſon he arreſts. 5 
This pariſh contains more gentlemens ſeats 
and lordſhips than any other in England. 
From this towna road extends to Leſkard, inthe 
way to which, is MENCHNOT, MENHENIoT, or 
MEenxEmock, as it is variouſly called, a 
ſmall village, about 7 miles diſtant from St Ger- 
mains, only noted for having two annual fairs, 
on June 11, and July 28. 5 
LISEKAR D, or LESK ARD, is ſeated among rocky 


hills, four miles to the northward of Menchinot, 


and 221 weſt by ſouth of London. It is a bo- 


rough town, that ſends two members to parlia- 


ment. The pariſh' church ſtands on a hill, and 
is a large handſome ſtructure with a broad tower. 


The caſtle alſo ffood on a hill north of the 


church, and was ſo ruinous,. in Leland's time, 


that nothing but ſmall. fragments of the walls 
were remaining, This town was incorporated 
by queen Elizabeth, and the government con- 


ſiſts of nine capital burgeſſes, one of whom is 


annually choſen mayor. There is alſo a recor- 
der with. inferior officers; and the members of 


parliament are choſen by ſworn freemen, about 


100 in number. It is one of the largeſt towns 


in Cornwall; the buildings are handſome, and. 
the market is one of the moſt conſiderable in the 


county.. The town-hall being built upon ſtone 
pillars is worth notice, on the top of it is a curi- 
ous clock with four dials, which coſt about 200 
pounds, and was erected in-1707, by Mr. Dot- 
ben one of their members of parliament, There 
is alſo an admirable conduit, which plentiful! 
fupplies the ſtreets about the market place with 
ee, he 5 ny 
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The inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade 
in tanned leather, boots and ſhoes ; and alſo ſpin 
large quantities of yarn for the Devonſhire 
clothiers. This town was at the beginning of 
the Jaſt century, in a ruinous condition, but is, 
as may be obſerved above, greatly recovered. 
There is a noble free-ſchool here, but with only 
a temporary endowment. 5 

The market is held on Saturdays, and there 
are ſix fairs, namely, on Shrove Monday, Mon- 
day ſevennight before Eaſter, Holy Thurſday, 
58 Wes 15, September 21, and December 10, 
for horſes, oxen, ſheep, and a few hops. „ 
In the pariſh of ST. CLEERE, which ſtands 

three miles north of Liſkard, is a monument 
called the Hurlers. It conſiſts of three circles, 
the centers of which are in a line, but many of 
the ſtones are now carried off. The common 
people ſuppoſe, that the ſtones of which this mo- 
nument conſiſts, were formerly men, and that 
they were thus transformed as a puniſhment for 


hurling on a Sunday. 
— ===) [he rock called 


Þ| TPrincheeſe, in this 
pariſh,about three 
miles north of 
Liſkard, attracts 
| the admiration of 
| all travellers. 
Lis is a pile of 
rocks placed one 
over another, and 
called Wring- 
cheeſe, from ſome 
of them reſem- 
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Ass no deſcription could convey to the 


reader a perfect idea of this wonderful rock, we 
have given a cut of it. On the top ſtone B 


were two baſons, but part of them is broke at K. 


The upper ſtone B, was a logan or rocking ſtone, 
and might, when it was entire, be eaſily moved 
with a pole; but the equipoiſe is now loft by part 
of the ſtone being broke off. The whole heap 


is thirty-two feet high, and it is indeed wonder- 


ful, conſidering the great weight of the upper part 


A to B, &c. and the flenderneſs of the under 
part at D to C, that ſuch an ill- grounded pile, 


ſhould in ſuch an expoſed ſituation, refiſt the 
ſtorms of ſo many ages. Some have imagined 
this to be an artificial building of flat ſtones, laid 
one over the other, but. there are ſeveral heaps of 
flat ſtones on the ſame hill; and alſs on another 
about a mile diſtant, call Kell-marr, of the like 
form though net ſo high. It is much more proba- 
| bly a natural cragg, the ſtones that ſurround it 


being removed by the druids, and was paſt all 


O 
doubt a rock deity. | 


At about 200 paces eaſtward of Redgate, i. 


this pariſh, are two monumental ſtones, which- 


ſeem to be part of two different croſſes ;' the frit- 


is like a ſpill of a croſs, ſeven feet fix inches. 
high above the ground, and two feet fix inches 


broad in the under part. The fide of the ſhaft 
is adorned with diaper work, conſiſting of aſte- 
r{ks of two inches diameter, diſpoſed' in the 
Quincunx manner; at the top of the ſtone is 
part of a mortice, which feems to have had re- 


lation to ſome other ſtone that nrade it a part of 
the croſs, The ſecond ſtone called the other half 


Lone, had a ſquare ſocket at the top, very regu- 


larly ſunk, and the maſonry: in general greatly 


excels that of the other. It is probable it ws 
either the pedeſtal of a croſs, or placed at one end 
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of a grave. The inſcription is Doniert rogavit 
pro anima. By Doniert it probably meant Dun- 
gerth king of Cornwall, who was drowned about 
the year 872. He was not only a prince, but 
from the inſcription appears to have been a man 
of great piety. There are ſeveral opinions about 
the occaſion of its erection; but Mr. Borlace 
imagines, he deſired in his life time a croſs might 
be erected over his grave, in order to put people 
in mind of praying for his ſoul. 
From St. Cleere a road extends weſtward, 
and at about four miles diſtance is ST. NeorTs, 
which is about 14 miles weſt of Kellington, 8 
miles weſt of Bodmin, and 10 miles north of 
Looe. St. Neot's, is ſo called from a man of 
reat ſanctity, who was buried here, in a con- 
vent dedicated to him, and the monks were called 
Clerks of St. Neot's. They had pretty large re- 

. venues; but have been ſo long diſſolved that there 
are not the leaſt remains to ſhew that they 
were ever here. The church of this village is a 
very handſome ſtructure; and there are many 

| Jewiſh traditions painted on the glaſs windows, 
which are ſuppoſed to have been taken from 
the Jews, who came hither to trade in tin. 

St. Neot, is thought to have been the brother, 
or near relation of Alfred the Great, and an ab- 
bot in Cornwall. He died in the year 890. The 

founder of the monaſtery is unknown, but ſome 

' think it was Alfred. The body of the ſaint was 
afterwards removed into Huntingdonſhire, where 

he gave name to another town, called St. Neot's ; 
durt in the year 1213, his body was again taken up 
and removed, by Henry, abbot of Croyland, 

1 to Croyland minſter; William earl of More- 


ton, took away all the lands from this ch of 
| | | t. 
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St. Neot, except about one acre, and annexed 
it to the abbey of Montacute in Somerſ2tſhire. 
About eight miles to the weft of Liſkard, on 
the left hand of the road to Loſtwithiel, is Bo- . 
COROCKE, a village, no otherways remarkable 
than as being a ſeat, and eſtate of — Pitt, Eſq; ne- 
phew to the right honourable William Pitt, earl of 
Chatham. It formerly belonged to the lords of 
Mohun, whoſe principal ſeat was at Hall, oppoſite 
to Fowey, on the other ſide of the haven, and 
afterwards to the Keckwiches. 5 
We ſhall now turn back, by the ſame road, and 
viſtt ST. Look, which is divided into eaſt and 
welt, EAST Look, which is feated 8 miles to 
the weſt of St. Germains, is an ancient borough, 
and has a ſmall harbour, being ſituated on the 
banks of the river Looe near the ſea. This river 
is navigable for veſſels of 100 tons burthen, and 
over it is a ſtone bridge of fifteen arches ; it is 
£41 yards. long, fix feet three inches wide be- 
tween the walls, and leads into the town of Weſt 
Looe. This town was firſt incorported by queen 
Elizabeth, in the year 1587. The corporation 
conſiſts of nine burgeſſes, one of whom is an 
nually choſen mayor, and they have jointly the 


power of electing a recorder. Eaſt Looe firſt 


ſent repreſentatives to parliament, in the 13th of 
queen Elizabeth, though the inhabitants once 
before, in conjunction with Fowey, made the re- 
turn of a merchant to a council held at Weſtmin- 
ſter. The members are choſen by the mayor, burgeſſes 
and freemen, who amount to about 50 in number. 
The townſmen chiefly ſubſiſt by their fiſhery, 
which is, however, greatly decayed. The church, 
is a chapel of eaſe to St. Martin's, the miniſter of 
Which is obliged to preach at Eaſt Looe, once in 
three weeks; but the inhabitants bury their dead 
at the mother church. They have a weekly 
N e 
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market held on Saturdays, the toll of which be- 
longs to the corporation; who alſo hold the ma- 
nor of the town from the duchy of Lancaſter, 
at a fee- farm rent of 208. per annum. And 
they have two annual fairs, which are held on 
the 13th of February, and on the 10th of October. 
WkEsr Look, or WEST Low, is 16 miles and 
a half weſt of Plymouth, nine eaſt of Fowey; and 
230 weſt T ſouth of London. It is ly ſepa- 
rated from Eaſt Looe, already deſcribed. by a 
ſtone bridge of 15 arches over the river Looe, 
or Low, which is navigable for veſſels of a 100 tons 
burthen. This townis notof any great antiquity; 
it firſt ſent repreſentatives to parliament in the 
ſixth year of Edward VI; was incorporated by 
queen Elizabeth, and is governed by a mayor and 
twelve capital burgeſſes; by whom with the 
freemen, who amount to about 60, the mem- 


bers are elected. There was formerly a chapel 


of eaſe here; but it is now converted into the 
town-hall, and the inhabitants go to the. church 
of Talland on the ſea coaſt, diſtant about a mile 
to the ſouth weſt, in which pariſh the town 
ſtands. There was formerly amarket here on Wed- 
neſdays, but it is long fince diſuſed; however, 
there is yet one fair annually held on the 5th of 
March for cattle, &c. &c. This town is much 
inferior to Eaſt Looe, as well in reſpect of 
trade as in the number of houſes it contains: for 
though it had formerly a conſiderable pilchard 


fſiſhery, it is now almoſt entirely Joſt. The 


manor of the town belongs to the crown, and 
was by Henry VIII. annexed to the dutchy, 
from which it is now held by the corporation, at 
the yearly rent of 24s. a 4 

Near the mouth of the river Looe is a ſmall 
iſland, called ST. GEORGE, in which great num- 
ber of Sca-pies are annually bred, k 
ins . 


C Oo RAN . ( uo 
At four miles diſtance to the north eaſt of Weſt. 
Looe, and three miles from the road which ex- 
| tends eaſtward to Fowey, is the village of PLinT, 
which is no otherwiſe remarkable than for its 
fair on July 5, for cattle, &c. 2 
At ſix miles diſtance to the eaſt of Fowey, 
ſtands the village of LansALLos, where was a 
cell belonging to the abbey of Hertland in De- 
vonſhiree. Foy rl} „ 
FowkEx, FAwEY, or Foy, is ſeated 26 miles 
to the weſt of Plymouth, and 240 ſouth by weſt 
of London Though it be a borough which ſends 
two members to parliament, it is but a very in- 
different place, the houſes being built in Gich a 
confuſed manner as not to form one open ſtreet. 
The town extends near a mile by the fide of the 
river, and has a large church with a lofty tower, 
a free ſchool, and a public hoſpital. There are 
many flouriſhing merchants here, particularly in 
the pilchard trade, the harbour being very com- 
modious for ſhipping ; the entrance is narxow; 
and the channel very deep for three miles into 
the country, without either ſands or rocks. The 
inhabitants of this place, were in former times, 
famous for their naval atchievements, and were 
called the Gallants of Fowey; for ſome of their 
ſhips paſſing by Rye and Winchelſea, and refu- 
ſing to ſtrike, were attacked by the ſhips: be- 
longing to thoſe places, which they defeated, 
- whereupon they quartered their arms with thoſe of 
Fowey; this happened in the reign of Edward 
III. Carew, who ſurveyed this county, ſays 
that 60 fail of tall ſhips once belonged to this: 
port; and that 47 of them were ſent to the fiege 
of Calais. In the reign of Edward IV. the French 
_ threatening to come up the river to burn the 
town, the king, for its defence, cauſed two 
towers to be built oppoſite one to the other, be- 
; = _ tween 
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tween which, in the laſt Dutch, war, was a Chain 
that extended 200 feet. 

Fhe towers are not yet totally Ag but the 
chain has for many years been mifling. At the 


mouth of the harbour, on the weſt ſide, are to be 


ſeen the rums of an old caſtle; but, by whom 


built is. uncertain; we have, however, iven an 


graved view of it with this work. It is not 
determined when this town was made A- borough, 7 


but it is well known it returned no members till. 


the 1th of Elizabeth; . in the time of Ed- 
ward the third, Fowey Eaſt Low, ſent a 
merchant to a council os Weſtminſter, to conſult 
of ſea affairs. 'Fhe laſt mentioned prince, alſo 


gave the town the privilege of being a member 


of the cinque ports, for affording aſſiſtance to 


certain ſhips belonging to Rye, which were in. 
diſtreſs. Fowey is governed by a mayor, eight 
aldermen, a recorder and two affiſftants. The re- 
preſentatives are elected by all the inhabitants, 


who pay ſcot and lot; and the mayor, while in. 
office, and the next year, with the ſenior alder- 


men, are always juſtices of the peace. The mar- 


ket, which is held on Saturdays, is conſiderable, 


the town having a good trade, as well in fiſh as 
in ſeveral other ſorts of merchandize. There are 


alſo t www annual fairs, namely, on May 1, and 
September 10 and the toll of the market and 
fairs, together with the kayage of the harbour, 


_ are veſted in the corparation, on payment of a fee- 


farm rent of about 408. to the dutchy of Corn- 
wall. Though this town is greatly decayed from 


what it once was, it is ſtill defended by block 


houſes, and iron ordnancde. 

About two miles north of Fewey, lies a Bone: 5 
which not many years ago ſtood erect, at a place 
where two roads croſs each other; this monu- 


ment has, according to Leland, this inſcription ; 
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- CUNOMOR ET FILIUS CUM DOMINA CLUSILLA ; 
but Mr. Lhyyd who was better acquainted with. 
the old — A ſays, it is CI R Usus RIC JA- 
..CET CUNOWORI FILIUs. On the top is a little 
trough or pit, ſunk ſix inches long, three deep,. 
and four wide. Oppoſite to the fide that is in- 
ſcribed, there is a croſs imboſſed. Mr. Lhuyd, 
imagines it is of the fifth century, and that how w 
is an M inverted. 
4 TREWARDRETH, or, according to the Mo- 
naſticon, TyWERDREIT, is a village four 
miles N. W. of Fowey, and three ſouth of Loſt- 
weithel, where was a Benedictine monaſtery, | 
built on a bay of the ſame name. It was founded: 
by Robert de Cardinan, in the reign of Richard 
I. and dedicated to St. Andrew; or, as others. 
ſay, by Champernulphus, lord of the manor, in 
1169. It was endowed with divers lands and 
revenues, and made a cell to St. Sergius, and St. 
Bachus at Angiers, in France. It ſurvived the 
ſuppreſſion of the alien priories, but fell at the 
general diſſolution, when it was valued by Dug- 
dale at 123l. a year, but by Speed at 1521. 

In this-pariſh many Roman coins have been 
found, and carefully preſerved by the family of 
Raſhleigh, of Menabilly. Of theſe, there were 
f Valerian, one; Gallienus, three; Victorinus, 
twenty; Tetricus, fifteen ; Claudius, nine; Au- 
relian, one; Maximinus, one; Conſtantin. Max. 
one; Conſtantin. Jun. one; Urbs Roma, one; 
| beſides, many others greatly defaced. From the 
finding of theſe ſeveral coins, we may fafely 
conclude, that the Romans had ſettlements on 
the harbours of Cornwall; and of courſe, that they 
conquered, and were well acquainted with this 
part of the iſland. 

In the road which extend from Treward- 
reth, to the north eaſt is LosrwirgIEL, or 
LEST WELTHEL, which | is about four miles and a 
half 
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half from the laſt mentioned town; 12 weſt of 
Liſkard, and 228 ſouth weſt of London. It is 


_ "ſuppoſed to receive its name from the Corniſh 
word Le/twithiel, which ſignifies a lion's tail, the 
earl of Cornwall, who reſided here, bearing the 
lion for his arms. This town is ſeated on the 


banks of the river Fowey ; which was, formerly, 
navigable for ſhips as high as this place, but it 


is now choaked up with fand, waſhed down from 


the tin mines. Loſtwithiel was once a place of 
reat note, being the reſidence of the dukes of 


, Cornwall, who removed hither from Reſtormel 
_ caſtle, ſome ruins of which ſtil] remain, ſituated 
on a hill in the neighbourhood, 


This caſtle is ſuppoſed, by Camden, to have 


been one of the principal, and moſt ancient ſeats 
of the earls and dukes of Cornwall, long before 
the conqueſt. The dukes had a park here, till it 
was diſparked by Henry VIII. and near it ſtood 
the old town of Loſtwithiel, till the inhabitants 
removed lower down with their duke. After 


their removal, the dukes built themſelves a mag- 


nificent palace, part of which is ſtill ſtanding. 
Vet Mr. Borlaſe ſeems to be of opinion, that its 
preſent ruins are of a more modern date; but were 
built notwithſtanding before the reignof Edward]. 

That the reader may form ſome idea of its for-, 
mer magnificence, we have annexed a plan of the 
Keep. | | 5 
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It is built on a rocky know], on the fide of a 
hill, overlooking a 8 valley. The keep, 
which is ſtanding, has an air of grandeur. The 
outer wall or rampart, is an exact circle, 102 
feet diameter within, and 10 feet wide at the top, 
including the parapet, which is two feet ſix inches. 
From the preſent floor of the ground rooms to 
the top of the rampart, is 27 feet 6 inches; and 
the top of the parapet, is 7 feet higher, garreted 
quite round. There are three ſtair-caſes leading 
to the top of the rampart, one on each ſide the 
gate-way, aſcending from the court within, and 
the other between the inner and outer- moſt gate. 
The rooms are 19 feet wide, the windows being 
moſtly in the inner wall, marked F. in the plan; 
but there have been in the outer wall ſome large 
openings, like Gothick church windows, now 
walled up; theſe are all on the chamber floor, 
where the rooms of ſtate ſeem to have been; and 
from this floor, you paſs on a level to the chapel, 
D. which is only 25 feet 6 inches, by 17 feet 
6; but there ſeems to be an anti- chapel marked 
C. This chapel, the windows, and the gateway, 
are more modern than the keep; being made not 
for war, ai:1 ſecurity, but convenience and gran- 
deur; yet were theſe parts, at leaſt as ancient as 
the time of Edward I. The offices belonging to 
this caſtle were in the baſs-court. The great 
hall and exchequer, were defaced and ſpoiled 
of their ornaments, by the parliamentary party, 
in the year 1644. Only a ſmall part of this no- 
ble pile now remains; and this is repaired for a 
priſon, and ſtannery court for the coinage of tin. 
At Loſtwithiel the county courts are kept, and 
and it was formerly the county town, the members 
tor the county being ſtill choſen here. It holds 
the buſhelage of coals, ſalt, malt, and corn, in 
Fowey, and the anchorage of its- harbour, for 
e . which 
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which it pays to the dutchy a rent of 1 rl. 198. 354 
annum; and has a weekly market on Friday. 
Loſtwithiel is thinly inhabited, and but a ſmall 
trade is carried on, which 1s chiefly i in woollen 
manufactures. It was firſt incorporated by 
Richard earl of Cornwall, when he was king of 
the Romans; andis now governed by a mayor, 
ſix capital burgeſſes, and ſeventeen. common 
council men; who elect the members to repre- 
ſent the borough i in parliament. The town now 
conſiſts of about 100 houſss, and the ſtreets are 
bad, though paved; the church is dedicated to 
St. Bartholomew, and was the only church in 
the county with a ſpire 5 that of Helſton 
excepted, but the ſpire and ſteeple were conſumed 
and ſhattered by lightening, on the 25th of Jan. 
1757, and have not ſince been replaced. The 
ſtone ſpire, with the vane, clock and bell were 
deſtroyed, The ſteeple, before this accident 
happened, was carried up plain and ſquare 49 
feet, with a kind of ſlate ſtone, | roughcaſt on the 
outſide ; ; upon which was formed a very elegant 
Gothic lanthorn, about ꝙ feet high; and from 
that the ſtone ſpire aroſe 52 feet; with a ſpindle 
and vane, riſing avout three feet above the ſtone ;. 
ſo that the whole height was about 113 feet. 
Each face of the lanthorn, was finiſhed with a 


- fort of a Gothic pediment, having on it a ſmall 


pinnacle, ſeparated from the body of the ſpire. 
There are three annual fairs kept here, namely 
on June 29, Auguſt 24, and November 2, for 
oxen, heifers, ſheep, and a few hops. 
About five miles ſouth weſt of Loſtwithiel, 
and about the ſame diſtance north-weſt of F owey, 
ſtands ST. BLazey, which is a chapelry annexed 
to St. Auſtle, from which it is diſtant . three 
miles to the eaſt. There is a fair held Hers on 


the ſecond of * 
In 


'EORNWALLM 
In this pariſh is a lender ſtone, ſeven feet fix 
inches high, one foot ſix inches wide, and eight 


inches thick; it has inſcriptions on both ſides, 
and is ſuppoſed to have been ſet up ſince the year 


900. Some have thought it was erected by the 


Saxons, to ſhew how far they penetrated to the 

weſt, This monument is, however, found to 
be ſepulchral. The inſcription on the ſouth fide, 
according to Mr. Borlaſe, contains the name 


.ALRON in three lines, with a croſs before the 
firſt letter. On the north ſide is ſuppoſed to be 


the name of the father of the deceaſed, which is 


either VILICI, or ULLICI ; the next line has 
a croſs, and after it FIL.1Us. The characters 
are much worn, and were certainly at firſt very 
| barbarouſly engraven. The ſtone is ornamented 
on each ſide, with rectangles variouſly emboſſed, 
which are purpoſely counterchanged. Ina little 
meadow adjoining to the place where this ſtone 
now ſtands, many human bones have been found, 
it was thereſore probably a place of public ſepul- 
ture, and from thence this crois might poſſibly 
have been removed. | Fo: | 
ST. AUSTLE, or ST. AUSTEL, is a market 


town about q miles ſouth weſt of Loſtwithiel, in 


the road to Grampound. It was formerly of ſome 
note, but went to decay like many other towns 
in this county; at laſt, however, the privilege 
of a Friday's market being granted to the inha- 
bitants, trade ſeemed a little to revive, and it is 
now more conſiderable than many boroughs 
which ſend repreſentatives to parliament. The 
vicarage is of value, and is in the gift of the 
crown. EE: 1 
The authors of England Illuſtrated, ſay, that 
this town is not mentioned in the Magna ere 
nia, or in any other book they had ſeen, yet they 
will find their miſtake, by turning to page 344, 
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three annual fairs, namely on 


and June 11, for cattle. 
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of the firſt volume of the Magna Britannia, 
where they will find mention made of it, as a 


market town. It is alſo mentioned in the 
Grand Gazateer as a town. It has three annual 
fairs, namely, on Good-friday, Thurſday in 


Whitſun-week, and Nov. 10, for horſes,” oxen, 
theep, cloth, and ſome hops. > 
Sr. STEPHEN'S, is a village about five miles 
nearly north of Grampound, only noted for having 
May 12, July 31, 
and dept. 25, for cattle, cloth, &c.. 

GRAMPOUND, or GRAMPONT, is ſituated on 
the river Fale or Vale, three miles north of Tre- 
gony, and 252 ſouth weſt of London. It is a 
mean place, conſiſting of about fourſcore houſes, 
and is of no great antiquity. It ſends, however, 


two repreſentatives to parliament, who are choſen 


by the inhabitants paying ſcot and lot; who 
amount to about 50 in number. It was made a 
borough in the time of Edward III. but ſent no 
members to parliament till the reign of Edward 
IV. It is governed by a mayor, eight aldermen, 
a recorder and town-clerk. The town conſiſts 
of only one long ſtreet, and has no church, it 


being in the pariſh of Creed, which is about a 


mile diſtant; there is, however, a chapel of eaſe. 
This being an ancientmanor belonging to the dut- 
chy, the corporation was by a charter of Edward 


III. endowed with great privileges, as a market, 


fairs, and in particular exempted from all tolls, 
throughout the county; theſe privileges the bur- 
geſſes {till hold in fee- farm at the rent of 12]. 115. 
41. per annum; the above charter having been 
confirmed by Henry VIII. The market is held 
here on Saturdays, and the inhabitants keep three 
annual fairs, namely, on January 18, March 25, 


Three 
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Three miles to the 8. W. of Grampound, 
is TaEOGCONEVY, Which is alſo ſituated on the ri- 
ver Fale, that is navigable for boats as high as 
this town, and falls into Falmouth haven. The 
caſtle, which was formerly its greateſt ornament, 
is now in ruins, and the town itſelf is much de- 


— 
* 


cayed, ſince St. Auſtel, in its neighbourhood, got 


the grant of a market. Tregony, was formerly 


of ſome note, for we find that it made two returns 


of repreſentatives to ſerve in parliament, ſo earl 
as the 23d and 25th years of the reign of Ed- 


ward I. and in the goth of the ſame king's reign, 


Henry de Pomeroy, then lord of the town, cer- 


tified his right to a market, fair, and other pri- 
vileges, and it was allowed. From this time Tre- 


ony. was not repreſented in parliament, till the 
Fri year of the reign of queen Elizabeth, when 
it returned two members, and has continued fo 
to do ever ſince. In the 19th of James I. it was 


by charter incorporated, and is now governed by 


a mayor, ſeven capital burgeſſes, and a recorder. 


The repreſentitives are elected by all the houſ- 
holders who boil the pot, being in number about 
150. A weekly market is held here on Saturdays, 

and there are five annual fairs, viz. on Shrove 
Tueſday, May 3, July 25, September 1, and 


November 6, for oxen, horſes, ſheep, cloth, 
and a few hops. Though the town is greatly 

reduced of Jate years, yet is there ſtill a kind of 
coarſe ſerge made, but in no conſiderable quan- 
tity. - About the month of March, 1761, ſome 
tinners being employed on a new mine, in the 
neighbourhood of this town, one of them ftruck 


his pickaxe on a large ſtone coffin, on the lid of 


which there were ſome characters, but ſo much 
defaced as to be unintelligible. On opening it 


there was found the ſkeleton of a man of gigantic 


ſize, but on being touched, the whole of it moul- 
| dered 
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mained whole and entire ; this tooth meaſured in 
length two inches and a half, and was thick in 
proportion. The length of the coffin was eleven 
feet three inches, and the depth three feet nine 
inches. 


on the road to Truro, is PRonus, a village of no 
great note; it has three annual fairs, namely 


on May 4, July 5, and September 17, chiefly 
for cattle. There was a collegiate church here 


muſt either have been granted to the canons by 


and Henry of Boliſh was made dean, by the 
biſhop of Wed in 1258. The perpetual pa- 
tronage of the prebends ſeems to have been 
granted by this dean ten years afterwards to the 
biſhop of Exeter and his ſucceſſors. No more 
deans are mentioned; but ſoon after the greareſt 
rt of the revenues, with the advowſon, patron- 
age of prebends, &c. were given to the treaſurer 


were five prebendaries at the general ſurrender, 
who had each a ſalary, amounting in the whole 
to 16l. gs. 4d. 

TRAGANATHAW, is an inconſiderable village, 

about two miles S. W. of Truro, It has, how- 

ever, two annual fairs, namely, on May 6, and 
Augult 12, for cattle, &c. 

TRURO, one of the moſt conſiderable towns 

in Cornwall, is ſeated about 12 miles north of 
Falmouth, and 274 ſouth weſt of London. It is 

. of great antiquity, being called Truergeu in 

Domes-day book, and had a market and fair, fo 

long ago as the zoth of Edward I. ever ſince 


which period of time, it has regularly ſent its re- 
preſentatiyes 


dered into duſt, except one tooth, which re- 


Three miles and a half weſt of Grampound, 


dedicated to St. Probus, before the conqueſt; it 
Was held by Edward the Confeſſor himſelf, and 


him, or ſoon after. There were five prebends, 


of the church of Exeter for the time being. There 


- 
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preſentatives. to parliament. Truro contains 
boo houſes, many of which are very handſome, 
and well built; the ſtreets are paved, and it has 
à good old Gothic church; the market houſe is 
large, and well ſupplied with proviſions of all 
ſorts, beſides other commodities on the two mar- 
ket days, which are on Wedneſday and Saturday 
in every week, Truro being ſituated on the ri- 
ver Fal, where it forms a branch of Falmouth 
haven, and receives another ſmall river, is a place 
of great trade, having a very extenſive. wharf, 
with a commodious quay capable of receiving 
goods from ſhips of 100 tons burthen. This 
town was firſt incorporated in the reign of king 
John, afterwards by queen Elizabeth, and is now 
governed br mayor, four aldermen, twenty ca- 
pital burgeſſes, and a recorder. The mayor has 
great privileges; he claims being alſo mayor of 
almouth, and the port dues of that place belong 
to this corporation, The repreſentatives are 
choſen by the mayor, aldermen, and burgeſſes, 
the mayor being the returning officer. On the 
election of a mayor, the town maces muſt by 
cuſtom be delivered ũp to the lord of the manor, 
till fixpence is paid for every houſe in the town, 
by way of acknowledgement. This being one of 
the coinage towns, very conſiderable quantities 
of tin and copper ores are ſhipped off here. Of 
this laſt there are ſeveral mines in the mountain- 
ous tract, betwixt Truro and St. Michael's, 
which are wrought to great advantage, ſince the 
battery mills have been erected near Briſtol. The 
quarter ſeſſions, for the weſtern diviſion of the 
county being held here, bring a great - reſort of 
company, and the town's people are in general, 
_ affable and well-bred. Leland informs us, that 
it once had a caſtle, now entirely demoliſhed, 
which was ſituated at a ſmall diſtance, on the 
2 nn 
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weſt ſide of the town. There was alſo in Ken. 
wy Pyeet, pear the river of that name, a convent 
of black friars, about the end of the reign of king 
Henry the third. In this town the lord Warden 
of the Stanneries, holds his parliament, and laws 
are enacted for the due OR of the tinners, 


There are in Truro, held annually, four fairs, 
namely, on the Wedneſday. in Midlent, Wed- 
neſday in Whitſun-week, Nov. 19, and Dec. 
18, chiefly for cattle. This town has given the 
title of baron to the family of Roberts. 

In the pariſh of ST. CLEMENT's, near Truro, 
is a monument which now ſerves for a gate poſt. 
It is inſcribed with Roman capitals, and being 
read at length, would in the opinion of Mr. Bor- 
laſe be. IsNIOcus VITALIS FILLIUs ToRRICI. 
This is ſuppoſed to be of great antiquity, proba- 
bly Roman, or at leaſt ſet up ſoon after they 
left Britain. This ſtone has at preſent a large 
croſs on it in baſs relief; which is ſingular, but 
| it was perhaps of latter date than the inſcription, 

About two miles below Truro, in a ditch near 
Mopas paſſage, were found twenty pounds weight 
of Roman braſs coins, amongſt which there were 
no more than one of Severus Alexander, and one 
of Valerian, Mr. Borlaſe examined about 3000 

of this parcel, and found them all from Galie- 
nus to Carinus, the firſt began his reign in the 
year 259, and Carinus reigned about two years 
with Carus and Numerian ; that is to ſay, from 
282 to 284; they were therefore probably depo- 
ſited, in the reign of the laſt mentioned emperor, 
conſequently before the count of the Saxon ſhore 
was appointed, but upon what occaſion is no ealy 
matter to gueſs. _ X „ 

We muſt not omit taking notice of 8ST. Mi- 
cHAEL's PENKIviIL, or PENKERIL, which lies 
on a branch of Falmouth Haven, - about 4 m 
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8. E. of Truro. In the church of this pariſh, 


an elegant monument of exquiſite workmanſhip, 
deſigned by Adams, and erected by Ryſbrach, 
was in the year 1763, erected to the memory of 
that much eſteemed officer, the late admiral Boſ- 


cawen, by his widow. © The character given of 


this great man, in the inſcription on his monu- 


ment, is deeply impreſſed on the hearts of his 


countrymen, Who ſincerely lament his unlooked 


for deatn 


© 
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About 7 miles to the ſouth eaſt of Truro, and 
| d fide of Falmouthharbour is TALUARN, 
or TALVARN, where was a monaſtery of black 
monks of the Angels, (they are ſo called by Mr. 
_ Speed); butwho theſe monks of the Angels were, 
* Fanner declares himſelf ignorant. 
Ten miles to the ſouth of Truro, is ST. Maw's, 


on the ea 


or ST. MavpiT's, a hamlet, in the pariſh of 
St. Juſt, the church of which is diſtant from it 


about two miles to the north. It conſiſts of one 


ſtreet, ſacing the ſea. The houſes are but few 


in number, and the inhabitants poor, they being 
principally fifhermen; yet the portreeve, who is 
the chief magiſtrate, with 30 or 40 ſworn free- 
men, have the privilege of electing two members 


to ſerve in parliament, which they have enjoyed 
ever ſince the 5th of Elizabeth. This place is 


about four miles eaſt of Falmouth, on the other 
fide of the haven, and here king Henry VIII. 
built a caſtle, at the ſame time he built that of 
Pendennis for the defence of the harbour. The 
caſtle not being ſtrong, is little regarded, though 
it has a few great guns, à governor with a ſalary 
of 365], per annum, and a lieutenant governor 


Who has above 451. per annum, with gunners,” 
and other officers. i p 


Sr. ANTHONY is a ſmall town, near the mouth 


of Falmouth haven, about two miles ſouth of 
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St. Maw's. At this place there was a cell for 
two canons, annexed to Plimpton abbey in De- 
vonſhire, from which houſe, though there are now 


no remains of it left, the town probably aroſe. 


Alexander Carew, of this place, beheaded for 
endeavouring to deliver Plimouth to king Charles 
I. was a gentleman of large fortune, and one of 
the knights for the county of Cornwall. In the 


beginning he was againſt the meaſures of the 


court, and was intruſted by parliament, with the 
government of St, Michael's iſland and fort; 
which, however, he attempted in hopes of re- 
ward and pardon from the king, to deliver up into 
his majeſty's poſſeſſion. However, his deſign was 
laid open to the parliament, whereupon he was 
ſuddenly ſeized, and without refiſtance carried 
priſoner to Plymouth, in which place the women 
were ſo enraged againſt him, that it was difficult 
to reſcue him from their execution. From Ply- 


mouth he was ſent by ſea to London, where the 


houſe of commons expelled him; and being tried 
by a court martial, he was found guilty, and be- 
headed on Tower-hill, the 23d of Dec. 1644. 

A road extends ſouth-weſt from Truro to PEN- 
RYN, which is ſituated on the weſt ſide of a hill, 
near the entrance of Falmouth haven. It is a 
neat pleaſant place, containing about 300 houſes, 
many of which are well built, and the ſtreets 
broad and well paved. A creek of the ſea being 
cloſe to the town, it has a good quay with a 
commodious cuſtom-houſe. There is a free- 


ſchool here, founded by queen Elizabeth, with 


a priſon and a guildhall. The town is part of 


| the pariſh of St. Gluvias, the church of which is 


diſtant from it about a mile to the eaſt. Penryn 


is ſo conſiderable as to have three markets held 


weekly, namely, on Wedneſdays and Fridays 
for corn, and on Saturdays for proviſions, It has 


three 


and the number of ele 
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three annual fairs, on May 1, July 7, and Dec. 
21, Chiefly for cattle. Many merchants reſide 
here, and the inhabitants carry on a large trade 
in catching, curing, and experting  pilchards ; 


they alſo come in for their ſhare of the Newfound- 


land trade, and a manufactory has been lately ſet 


up for making ſerges. This place is an ancient 
manor belonging to the ſee of Exeter, of which 
it is now held by the corporation, at a ſmall an- 
nual rent, It was a free borough, and had a 


market before the 30th of Edward 1. and has ſent 


repreſentatives to parliament ever ſince the firſt | 


of queen Mary, yet was it not incorporated till 
the 18th of James I. who appointed it to be 
3 nine aldermen, one of them to be 


mayor, twelve common council men, a recorder, 
ſteward, and other inferior officers. It is now, 


however, governed by a mayor, four aldermen, 


and a town-clerk. - The members are choſen by 


the inhabitants at large, who pay ſcot and lot, 


200 and 300. Walter Broneſtcomb, who was 


biſhop of Exeter, about the year 1270, firſt made 


this town a free borough, and alſo built a colle- 
giate church, on a moor in its neighbourhood, 


called Glaſenith. It was dedicated to the Virgin 
1 7 and St. Thomas of Canterbury, and con- 


ſiſted of a provoſt, a ſacriſt, eleven prebendaries, 


ſeven vicars, and fix choriſters, and the year] 


value of it at the ſuppreſſion was 2051. 125. Gd. 
It was ſtrongly walled, had three towers, and in 
aftertimes ſeveral guns were mounted for its de- 
fence; the ruins of it, are not, however, very 


conſiderable. Ho 2 88 | 
We muſt not quit this article of Penryn, with- 
. out relating a very remarkable circumſtance, ſaid 


to have happened there. It is recorded by Hey- 


wood, in his apology for actors, printed ſome 


14 : time 


ors at preſent, are between 
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time in the reign of king James the firſt, This 
writer tells us, that about twelve years, or leſs, 
before the publication of his book, a company of 
ſtrollers, playing late in the night at Perin (Pen- 
ryn) in Cornwall, happened to be repreſenting 
a battle on the ſtage, and ſuddenly ſtruck up a 
loud alarm, with their drums and trumpets; 
juſt as a 245 of Spaniards, who had privately 
landed the ſame night, were marching to make 
a real attack on th- town, but hearing the alarm 
abovementioned, they apprehending a diſcovery, 
retired with precipztation to their boats, only 
firing a few thots by way of bravado ; thus were 
the townſmen delivered from an impending dan- 
ger, by the accidental repreſentation of a play. 
On a high nul, in the wilds of Wendron 
pariſh, a few miles to the N. W. of Penryn, is 
an ancient monument, compoſed of four thin flat 
ſtones laid one upon the other, the upper one 
of which is irregular, and nineteen feet in diame- 
ter; at the bottom is a circular trench, the dia- 
meter of which is 35 feet and a half. ES 
In the year 1700, as ſome tinners were opening 
a barrow of ſtone, called Golvadnek-barrow, in 
the wilds of Wendron pariſh, they came at laſt 
to large ſtones, diſpoſed in the manner of a vault, 
in which was an urn full of aſhes, and a fine 
chequered brick pavement ; but this, and the urn, 
they ignorantly broke to pieces. In the ſame 
place there were ſeveral Roman braſs coins of the 
fecond fize, and a ſmall inſtrument of braſs ſet 
in ivory; ſuppoſed to be uſed by the Roman 
ladies about their hair. The coins were much 
defaced; but on one of them the words Diva 
Fuſtina were very legible, and another had the 
head of Lucil la, wife of the empercr Verus; but 
the inſcription was quite defaced, and the head 
much ſpoiled. About a furlong from Golvadnek, 
: | 7. Ol 


on a hill called Karn-menelez, there are two 


_country people ſay, were found ſome coins of 


5 the Craige, viſible at low water; but when the 


to mariners its ſituation. Here the packets for 


ently fituated for getting clear of the channel. 
The inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade in 


only a chapel of eaſe; but by an act of the 16th 


port towns is at this place, and here the principal 
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barrows of the ſame kind; in one of which, the 


Julius Cæſar; this is, however, improbable, but 
it is notat all unlikely, that coins of ſome of the 
Czſars were here found, which the ignorant peo- 
ple, not knowing there were more than one Cz- 
ſar, of courſe attributed to Julius. HH” 
FALMOUTH, is a celebrated ſea port town, 
ſituated on the weſt ſide of the harbour of the 
ſame name, 11 miles S. of Truro, and 282 8. 
W. of London. This town, which is by far 
the moſt conſiderable in the county, ſtands at 
the mouth of the river Fal, whence it receives its 
name ; and the harbour is ſpacious, commodious 
and ſafe, having a deep channel, and a bold 
ſhore, ſecured from and all winde, by winding 
creeks, and riſing hills on every ſide. In the 
middle of the harbour's mourh, is a rock called 


tide is up, a long pole is fixed on it, to point out 


Spain, Portugal, the Weſt Indies, and North 
America are ſtationed ; this place being conveni- 


the pilchard fiſhery, and to Liſbon; and in war 
time are ſure to grow rich, on account of the 
ſhips of war belonging to the port, which is 
ſaid to be capable of receiving the whole Britiſh 
navy. This town was formerly included in the 
pariſh of St. Gluvias, as Penryn now is, and had 


of Charles II. the chapel was made parochial. 
The cuſtom-houſe, for moſt of the Corniſh ſea 


collector reſides; though the corporation of 
Truro is, as we have already obſerved, entitled 


13 | to 
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to ſeveral port dues here, particularly for wharf- 

age for all merchandizes, landed, or ſhipped off. 

Falmouth is governed by a mayor, and aldermen, 

and has a conſiderable market on "Thurſdays, 
with two annual fairs, namely, on July 27, and 


October 10, chiefly for cattle. It is but of late 
ears, that this town has become well known, 


which is chiefly owing to its excellent and commo- 
dious harbour being lately made one of theſtations 
for the royal navy, and the packet boats ſailing hence, 
For the defence of the harbour, king Henry VIII. 
built two ſtrong caſtles, St. Maws', ſituated on 


the eaſt ſide, and Pendennis on the weſt ſide, 
being ſituated alittle to the ſouth eaſt of thetown. 


It ſtands on an eminence, formed into a penin- 
ſula by the ſea, which almoſt ſurrounds it. This 
caſtle is large, and well fortihed, the works 
having been conſiderably augmented by queen 


Elizabeth; there is uſually, (eſpecially in 


time of war) a garriſon kept here. It held out 
long for Charles I. but after a cloſe ſiege, was at 
length obliged to ſurrender to the parliament 
forces. Our Engliſh poet Drayton, in his Polyol- 
bion, has the following lines in praiſe of Falmouth 


harbour. 


Heere Vale, a lively flood, her nobler name that 


ives 


To Falmouth ; and by whom, it famous ever 


lives, | 


Whoſe entrance is from ſea ſo intricately wound, 


Her haven angled fo about her harbours ſound, 
That in her quiet bay a hundred ſhips may. ride, 


Vet not the talleſt maſt, be of the tall'ſt deſcri'd. 


Falmouth gives the title of viſcount, to the fa- 


mily of Boſcawen, barons of Boſcawen Roſe. 
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Cos TENTON, or ConsSTANTINE, is ſituated 
to the weſt of Falmouth haven, and about five 
miles ſouth weſt of Penryn. The church here 
ſeems to have been of more than ordinary note, 
and was probably collegiate. The living is a 
vicarage, in the patronage of the dean and chapter 
of Exeter. Ts 
In the tenement of Men, in this pariſh, is an 
aſtoniſhing monument, of which there are ſeveral 
in Cornwall, called Tolmen, or the hole of ſtone. 
This conſiſts of one vaſt oval pebble, placed on 
the points of two natural rocks, ſo that a man 
may creep under the great one, through a paſſage 
three feet wide, and about the ſame height, OF 
this monument we have given a cut. 
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The longeſt diameter of this ſtone from C. to 
D. is 33 feet, pointing due north and ſouth. 
From A. to B. meaſures 14 feet 6 inches; and 
the breadth in the middle of the ſurface, where 
wideſt, is 18 feet 6 inches, from eaſt to weſt.” 
The circumference of it is about 97 feet, and it 
15 thought to contain at leaſt 750 ton of ſtone. 
The whole ſurface is worked into baſons, like an 
imperfect or mutilated honey comb, one at the 
4 ſouth 


mon ſhape, it is like the Greek letter Omega, 
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ſouth end, much larger than the reſt, is about . 
feet long, another at the north, about 5 feet; the 

reſt are leſs, ſeldom exceeding a foot, and ſome- 
times ſmaller, the ſides and ſhapes of them being 
Irregular. Moſt of the ſmaller baſons diſcharge 
themſelves into the two largeſt, thoſe only ex- 
cepted, which are ſituated near the edge of the 
ſtone ; theſe diſcharge the water they coflec over 
the ſides of the Tolmen, and ſome baſons which 
are in the flat rock underneath receive it. The 
under part of this wonderful ſtone, which is nearly 
ſemicircular reſts lightly, and detached as it were, 
on the points of two large rocks, all the ſky ap- 
pearing at G. It is not poſſible to determine 


whether this ſtone was, or was not raiſed by art, 


and placed in the poſition we now find it. If it 
was ſo raiſed, we muſt acknowledge the Druids 


had extraordinary ſkill in the mechanical powers; 


but perhaps it wzs never moved ſince it was firſt 
formed, being only ſhaped to preſerve a proper 
poiſe, and the rocks that ſurrounded it being cleared 
away in order to its ſhewing itſelf at ſome miles 


diſtance to the greateſt advantage, which it cer- 


tainly now does. „ 
In the village of Men- Perken, which is alſo in 
Conſtantine pariſh, was a few years ago, a large 


pyramidal ſtone, 20 feet above ground, and four 


feet within it. This is ſuppoſed to have been an 


antient idol. Beſides theſe, the druids held con- 


ſecrated rocks in ſuch eſteem, that if we may 
credit an account from Ireland, the famous ſtone 


of Clogher was covered over with gold. It is 


probable that theſe rocks and ſtones, were firit 
choſen to repreſent their gods, from their long can- 
tinuance, and their receiving little alteration 


from length of time. 


In the ſame pariſh is a ſtone of very uncom- 


and 


l 
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and ſomewhat reſembles a cap. Of this ſtone 


for its petter explanation, we have given a cut. 
' In the impoſt upon 
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The ground about it is 
rough and uneven, as 


ings near it, and the 
rocks adjoining ſhew- 
the marks of the work- 
mens tools, as if they 
| —_ had begun to form them 

by the model of the other. 1 | 
By an arm of the ſea, called Helford Ha- 
ven, to the ſouth weſt of Falmouth, is CoN DORA, 
which is ſituated on a hill, waſhed on each fide by 


the ſea, and is ſuppoſed to be a Roman fortifica- 


tion. Near it is an old vallum, alſo thought to 
be the remains of a Roman work, and ſtretching 


almoſt from ſea to ſea, Near Condora there 
were dug up in the year 1735, twenty-four 


callons of Roman braſs money, all of them of Con- 
ſtantine and his family. and had either the heads 


of that emperor, or were of the cities of Rome 
or Conſtantinople. This money was probably 


deſigned for paying the common ſoldiers. On 


the other ſide of this haven, forty Roman coins 


were found, four of which were of the Jargeſt 
ſize; the firſt, which was of Domitian, has a bold 
impreſhon, and was of copper; the ſecond was 
of Trajan, of — braſs; and the third was of 
the younger Fauſtina. There were other coins 
alſo found here; but as they were of the lower 
empire, they need not be mentioned in particular. 


As the coins met with in this county, have been 
ſometimes found ſingle, here and there one, or a 
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the plint AA. it is 30 
feet in girt, and eleven 
feet high from B to C. 


if there had been build- 
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few only together; theſe ſeem to have been 
dropped by accident; but the coins found in 
heaps, as at Condora and Mopas, ſeem probably 
to have been part of the Roman military cheſt, 
as ſuch quantities of ſmall copper coin could be 
of other uſe than to pay the ſoldiers ; it being 
abſurd to imagine, that either merchants or mi- 


ſers would lay them up. It is very eaſy to ac- 


count for the quantity of Roman money found 
in Britain. This iſland was, during the time they 
reſided here, the ſeat of many wars and battles, 
and we can eaſily conceive, that a great quantity 


of money muſt have been dropt, and accidently 


loſt by the ſoldiery, either in ſingle pieces, or in 


_ _ purſes, and it is not at all improbable but they 


frequently hid their money in their tents, when 
they went out to an engagement, from whence 
they might never return. When ſoldiers were 


_ cloſely beſieged, or ſuddenly driven from a ftrong 


hold, they might alſo hide whatever ſmall ſums 
they had about them wherever they could ; but 
the large quantities at Condora and Mopas, we 
cannot ſuppoſe to be any other than parts of the 
paymaſter's ſtores, for the conveniency of the 
foldiers, and buried in the places where they were 
found, upon ſome ſudden alarm, when there 


was no time to carry them off. That there 


ſhould be more braſs, than gold or filver coins 
found in this county, is not at all ſurprizing ; 


the latter being more portable and of greater va- 


lue, the officers and foldiers would of courſe 
take more care of them, and carry what money 
they hadof this kind with them when they moved; 
as for the braſs, they were glad to bury it, being 
an incumbrance, hoping ſometime or other to re- 


Cover it. 


From Falmouth, a road extends to HELSTON, 
which is ſituated 14 miles ſouth of Falmouth, 
„ . | and 
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and about 274 from London. It is a conſiderable 
borough town, ſuppoſed to contain above 400 
- houſes. Leland calls it Hailſtoun, otherwiſe Hel- 
las, and tells us it ſtood on a hill, and formerly 
had a caſtle; and that the pariſh church was at 
the norti; weſt end of the town; he alſo informs 
us that the hoſpital of St. John was then ſtanding. 
 Helſton is ſeated on the river Lo, and has a good 


harbour belonging to it, at which many of the 


tin ſhips take in their lading. The town is po- 
pulous, and conſiſts chiefly of four ſtreets, which 
interſect each other in form of a croſs, and 
through each ſtreet, runs a ſtream of water. In 
the center of the town ſtands the market place, 
and there is alſo a guild hall, with a neat church 
lately rebuilt, the ſteepleof which ſerves for a ſea 
mark. The name of this town, in Corniſh is 

ellaz, but authors differ reſpecting the meaning 
of the word. Helſton is a part of the royal de- 
meſne, and ſo it is called in Domes-day book; 
the townſmen hold it of the kings of England, un- 
der a quit-rent of 131. 6s. 8d. which they pay 
for the toll, mills, and 33 acres of land adjoining ; 
this was granted them in fee-farm, by a charter of 
king John, anno 1200, of whom, for 40 marks, 
and a palfrey, they purchaſed the liberty of 
building a guild ; of paying no toll, but in the 
city of London ; of being impleaded no where but 
in their own borough, and of enjoying the pri- 
vileges of the burgeſſes of Launceſton-caſtle. 
Their fairs and market were alſo granted them 
by the ſ:me king. Though this is fo ancient a 
borough, it was not incorporated till the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, who by charter, appointed 
it to be governed by mayor, and four al- 
dermen; theſe laſt are to be of the common coun- 


cil, and are to chuſe 24 aſſiſtants. This charter 


was confirmed ty Charles the firſt, who farther 


gra nted, 
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granted, that the mayor for the time being, the re- 
corder, and the preceding mayor, ſhould have power 
to act as juſtices of the peace within the borough, 
and keep a quarter ſeſſions. This town ſends 
two repreſentatives to parliament, who are cho- 
ſen by the ſworn freemen of the corporation, 
about 70 in number, and about 10 out-burgeſles, 
The manor belongs to the dukes of Cornwall, 
and Helſton is one of the four ſtannery or coin- 
age towns. It 4 the title of baron to the 
ancient, and illuſtrious family of Godolphin, the 
late earl being ſucceeded in the title by Francis 
1 8822 the preſent lord Godolphin of Hel- 
ons ” 7 5 i 
There was formerly a caſtle here, and a ſmall 
priory or hoſpital, founded by one Killegrew, and 
dedicated to St. John'the Baptiſt, its revenues at 
the diffolution, amounted only to 121. 16s. 4d. 
%% | Fc; 
There is at Helfton a good weekly market, on 
Saturdays, and it has ſeven annual fairs, namely, 
on Saturday before Midlent Sunday; Saturday 
before Palm Sunday, Whit- Monday, July 20, 
September 9, Nov. 8. and the ſecond Saturday 
before Chriſtmas, all for cattle. | > 
In a field at TRELOWARREN, the ſeat of the 
Vivians, about 4 miles ne rly E. of Helſton, there 
was opened in 1751, a barrow of earth very wide 
and not five feet high, When the workmen 
came to the middle, they found a parcel of ſtones 
placed in ſome order, which being removed, diſ- 
covered a cavity about two feet in diameter, and 
of the ſame height. It was ſurrounded and co- 


vered with ſtone, and contained bones mixed with 


wood aſhes; at the diſtance of a few feet from 
the central cavity, there were found two urns, 
with their mouths turned downwards, and within 
them ſmall bones and aſhes. I hree thin bits of 

; PO | = braſs 
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braſs were found near the middle, covered with 
verdigriſe, and were ſuppoſed to be part of ſome 
warlike inftrument. e 

In places where they were eaſily collected, the 
barrows are compoſed of ſtone, which are ſeldom 


larger than one ſoldier might eaſily carry; but 


in other places they were formed with earth. 
Beſi des theſe plain barrows, there are others which 
ſhew greater art; they being ſurrounded with a 


ſingle row of ſtones, forming the baſe, or with a 


ring and foſle of earth. Many have a large flat ſtone 
on the top, and ſome a pillar, with now and then 
an inſcription, but oftener without. The barrows 
intended for private perſons, were placed near 
publick roads; but the ſepulchres of common 
ſoldiers were generally on the field of battle. 
On St. Auſtle's Downs, in Cornwall, the bar- 
rows lye ſometimes, two, three, and even ſeven 


in a ſtrait line. Their f1ze is various, but gene- 
rally large, in proportion to the quality of the 


deceaſed, or the vanity of the ſurvivors. 

Urns have been found in moſt of the barrows, 
that have been examined by the curious, in 
ſome, however, there are no urns, but in, or 


near the centre, are round or ſquare pits, con- 


taining black greaſy earth ; in other barrows there 
are neither urns, nor little repoſitories inſtead of 
them, but human ſkeletons, without any ſign of 
their having paſſed through the fire, This way 
of burying under tumuli, was fo univerſal, that 
it is not eaſy to decide by what particular na- 
tion any darrow was erected, unleſs ſome crite- 
rion within it determine the uncertainty, Thus 


we may form ſome conjecture from the meterials 


and workmanſhip of the urn, the cell that con- 
tains it, or from coins or inſtruments of war, or 
domeſtick life, which may accompany the bones, 
but where theſe, or ſuch like matters are wanting, 
_ conjectures are vain. If, however, it be true 


that 
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that the Saxons and Danes, had left off burning 
their dead, before their arrival and ſettlement 
in this iſland, as hath been thought by ſome 
learned men, we may then lafely conclude that 


all the barrows in Cornwall, and perhaps in 


other parts of the Britiſh iflands, containing 
urns or aſhes, muſt be either Britiſh or Roman; 
for being diſtant from the ſea ſhore, they cannot 


well be attributed to the Phoenician, or Grecian 


traders ; and of theſe, ſuch as have no coins, or 
pavements underneath, or elegance in the work- 
manſhip of the urns, or choice of meterials of 
which the urns were made, or Roman camp, or 
way, near, or in a line with them, were probably 
not Roman. It is indeed difficult to diſtinguiſh 
the Britiſh barrows, from thoſe erected by the 
Saxons and Danes, yet ſuch as contain human 
ſkeletons, are for many reaſons more likely to 


belong to the two lait nations than the firſt, 


On the ſouth fide of Helford paſlage, near the 
mouth of the river, which runs up to Heliton, 
is ST. ANTHONY in Meney, where as early as 
the time of Richard I. was a priory of black 
monks, ſubordinate to the abbey of Trewardreth. 
_. GoDOLPHIN is a village, about 5 miles north 


of Helſton. It was anciently written Godolcan, 


and was famous for tin mines; but more fo for 
giving name to the noble family of Godolphin, 
who were lords of it even in the time of William 


the Conqueror, and took their name from it. 
Sidney, ſecond fon to Sir Francis Godolphin, wis 


by Charles II. created baron Godolphin of 
Rialton, and afterwards by queen Ann, Dec. 
29, 1706, Viſcount Rialton, and earl of Godol- 
hin. He was lord high treaſurer of England, 


and his only fon Francis married the lady Hen- 


rietta Churchill, eldeſt dauguter to John duke 
of Marlborough. | | 
| To About 


3 About 5. miles nearly 8. W. of Godolphin, 
is PENGERSICK, near which is a houſe that 


belonged to lord Godolphin, built out of the ruins 
of an old caftle, ſome parts of which are ſtill left. 


It was formerly in the poſſeſſion of the Melitons. 
Sr. KEVERN, or KEVERYN, is ſituated about 12 
miles E. by S. of Helſton; and about 4 miles N. 
of Black head, near the Lizard Point. 

Mr. Borlaſe fixes here a religious houſe with 


lands; called Lanachebran, Here was a ſociety of 


ſecular canons, dedicated to St. Achebran, and 
according to Tanner they held Lanachebran, at 
or about the conqueſt. The Exeter Domeſday, 
fays, they held it alſo in the time of Edward the 
Confeflor. Now Mr. Borlaſe imagines, and in- 
deed we are of the ſame opinion, that as St. Ache- 


bran, is not to be found in this county, it might 


have been contracted into Kebran, or according 


to the Corniſh idiom Kevran, the ſame as Kiara- 


nus, now called St. Kevern, or St. Keveryn. 
Many have confounded this church with St. 
Piran, hereafter mentioned; but they are quite 
diſtin, the laſt having been granted to the church 
of Exeter, whereas the patronage of this church 


is in lay hands, belonging to the Bulteels of Fleet, 


in Devon, and before them to the Hales of the 
ſame place. [2 4 


In the pariſh of SxTHNEY,: about four miles 


N. W. of Helſton, ſtood the famous Logan ſtone, 
called Men-amber. This ſtone was ſo well 
| Poiſed that a child could move it. The preſent 
ſituation of it will be beſt ſeen'by the cut. 

The name Men-amber is probably a corruption 
of Men-an-bar, which ſignifies nothing more 
than the top ſtone, That theſe ſtones were mo- 
3 by the druids can admit of no 
doubt. 4 DS 
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It is eleven feet long from ea to weſt, four 
feet deep from E. to F. and {ix wide from C. to 


D. there is no baſon on the ſurface A, but on the 
ſtone B. there is one. In Cromwell's time the go- 


vernor of Pendennis, cauſed the upper ſtone A. 


with much trouble, t to be undermined and thrown 


down, by cutting away part of the ſtone B. This 
was- done, becauſe the puritans imagined that 

the country people had more veneration for this 
ſtone, than good Chriſtians ought to have. There 
are ſome marks of the tool on this ſtone, the ſur- 
face C. D being wrought into a wavy. plane. 
Prom Heſton a road leads northweſt to Mak- 

KE T- JEW, which takes its name from its market 
held on Thuriday, Dei Jovis, in Corniſh Jeu. 
This town is in many maps called Marazion, 
which might probably be its ancient name. It is 
ſituated on Mount's Bay, 10 miles eaſt of Helton, 
4 welt of Penz ce, and about 285 to the ſouth 
weſt of London; but it is a mean inconſiderable 
place, and the harbour belonging to it, is little 


frequented, it being both unſafe and inconvenient. 


Market-jew has two annual fairs, the firſt three 
weeks 


. 
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weeks before Eaſter Eve, and the other on 8 | 


29, for cattle, &c. 


Sr. Micyatr's MovunT, near Market-jew, 


as the ſea flows or ebbs, is alternately either an 
iſland,” or joined to the main land by a large 
beach of ſand and pebbles. It had on its top a 
| priory of Benedictine monks, founded by Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor; but Robert earl of Corn- 


wall, and Moriton, nephew to William the Con- 
queror, before the year 1085, annexed it as a cell 


to the larger monaſtery of St. Michael de Pericu- 


lo Maris, in Normandy. Richard king of the 


Romans, Edmund earl of Cornwall, and Conan 


duke of Brittany, were all benefactors to this 


houſe; and in the year 1155, Pope Adrian con- 
firmed all their lands and revenues, lying moſtly 
in Normandy, but many in England, to the 
prior and monks, by the name of the monaſtery 
of St. Michael de Periculo Maris. 250 
There were both monks and nuns in the ſame 


houſe, and a nunnery was lately ſtanding at the 
eaſt end of the monaſtery, a little detached from 


the cells of the monks A great deal of carved 


work in ſtone and timber, was to be ſeen here a 
few years ago, which ſhewed it was a moſt highly 


finiſhed part of the houſe. 


After the ſuppreſſion of alien priories, it was 


given, in the firſt inſtance, by Henry VI. toKing's 


College, Cambridge, and afterwards by king 


Edward IV. to Sion Abbey, in Middleſex. Its 
revenues, at the general ſuppreſſion of monaſte- 
ries, were eſtimated at 110l. 128. 1d. per annum. 


It is uncertain when a religious houſe was firſt 


founded on this Mount; for there were monks 
here when Edward the Confeſſor founded his 


monaſtery, whom he obliged to conform to the- 
rules of the Benedictines. Theſe monks muſt 


have been ſettled here at leaſt 500 years before 
1 1 his 
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his time, it being related that a holy virgin of 


the blood royal, named St. Kayne, who lived 
long before Edw-rd, ſhe being daughter to Bra- 


ganus, prince of Brecknockſhire, went in pilgci- 


mage to St. Michael's Mount in Cornwall, 


Till king Richard the firſt's time, this Mount 
ſeems to have ſerved for the purpoſes of religion 


only; but Henry de la Pomeroy of Bery Pome- 


roy caſtle, in Devonſhire, having killed a ſerjeant 
at arms of the king's, who was ſent to take him 


into cuſtody, flew to this Mount, ſurprized it, 


expelled the monks and fortihed the rocky ſides 
OL It. | = 

John Vere, earl of Oxford, after the defeat of 
king Henry VI. at Barnet, came to this place by 
ſea; and diſguiſing himſelf, with ſome of his fol- 
lowers, in pilgrims habits, by that means got 
entrance, maſtered the garriſon, and ſeized the 


Place, which he afterwards defended for a long 


time againſt the power of king Edward IV. but 


was at laft obliged to ſurrender. 


In the 13th year of king Henry VII. the lady 


Catharine Gordon, wife of Perkin Warbeck, 


fled hither for ſafety, but was ſoon taken priſoner, 


by the lord Doubney, and brought to the king. 


In king Edward the VI's. time, during the 


Corniſh commotions, this place was taken and 
plundered by the rebels. 


In the late civil wars, king Charles I. con- 
fined the duke of Hamilton here, but being in- 
veſted by the parliamentary forces it was taken 
and the duke releaſed, | | 

About 150 years ago, as ſome miners were 
digging at the bottom of the mountain for tin, 
they met with ſpear heads, axes and ſwords of 


| braſs, all wrapped up in linen. 


Sir John St, Aubyn, baronet, has built at the 
foot of the mount, a noble and capacious pier or 
| 3 5 „„ 
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— , 1.1. 
mole, where a great number of ſhips, may be 
_ fafely laid up, cleaned and refitted. | F 
The building on the top of the mount, is 
formed with great propriety, it being well adapted 
to the ſhape of the hill on which it ſtands. The 
tower of the church is almoſt in the middle of 
the Whole building, and riſes from the center of 
the mountain's bafe ; terminating the whole as a 
cone does a pyramid; the church, cells, and pa- 
frapet walls, ſpread themſelves rcund the tower, 

ſo as to cover the area or top of the hill; the hill- 
ſide enlarging itſelf gradually from the building 
downwards, till it comes near the ſea, where it 
ſwells into a baſe of a mile in circumference, ſo 
that the moſt ſkilful architect could ſcarcely plan 

a ſtructure which would better become the ſhape 
of this mountain. | | ; 

The ſituation is very agrecable, the rocky pre- 
cipices from the ſides of the mountain being won= 
derfully grand, and make a moſt beautiful con- 
traſt, to that pleaſant.proſpe& of the fruitful 
fields and villages, which ſurround and encloſe 
Mounts-bay, ſo called from this St. Michael's 
Mount, as ſtanding near its center, and making 
the moſt remarkable figure of any part of the cir- 
ci 37+ 0 4 


Mount, is a pariſh called St. Erth. A few years 
ago as a farmer, in this pariſh, was driving his 
oxen from the field, he perceived the foot of 
one of them to ſink deeper than ordinary, and 
upon digging on the ſpot there was diſcovered 
a circular pit, two feet and a half wide, ſunk 
perpendicularly 36 feet through a ſtoney ground. 
which muſt have required tools very different 
from thoſe now in uſe. In the ſi des of the pit, 
holes were diſcovered at due diſtances, capable of 
admitting a foot, by which perſons might end 
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and deſcend; the bottom was concave like a bowl. 


It is ſuppoſed to have been intended for a well, 
and was filled with clay, which was every. where 


moiſt, At the depth of 18 feet, was found a ſa- 


crificial veſſel, called a Patera, made of tin, the 


natural product of the county, of very mean 


workmanſhip, without a handle, about the 20h 


part of an inch thick, four inches and a half 


wide at the rim, and two inches and half wide 
at the bottom, which was flat. On the bottom on 
the inſide, was the following inſcription, partly 
in Greek, and partly in Latin characters, very 


ill exprefled; | | 
Livius modeſtus Douiuli filius Deo Marti. 


In this patera, ſeveral things were remarkable; 
it was diſtinguiſhed by the name of the donor and 


his father, as well as the name of the deity to 


whom it was dedicated, and the inſcription is 
thought to be the only one yet difcovered in Bri- 


tain, of which the language is Latin, and the 
characters partly Greek. ' \ ' 


At the depth of 24 feet was found a jug, made 


alſo of tin, which held about four quarts anda 
pint ; it is a clumſy, ugly veſſel, with one handle, 
2 broad bottom, and a narrow neck; it was called 


a Præfericulum, and was uſed to bring water or 


ſome other conſecrated liquor to the altar ; it 


being carried before the prieſt in proceſſion, ina 


kind of ſhallow baſon, ſomewhat reſembling 


our. baſon and ewer. At the ſame depth was alſo 


found another patera with two handles, ſome 
fragments of horns, burnt ſticks, and pieces "= 
leather. There were alſo found two ſtone weights 


of dove-coloured Corniſh. granite, one of four- 
teen pounds one ounce, avoirdupois ; and the o- 
ther tcur pounds one ounce.” A ſmall mill-ſtone 


was alſo diſcovered, which by the ſmoothneſs of 
one ſide, ſeemed to have been much uſed ; it was 


about 
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about 18 inches in diameter, and was ſuch as is 
now uſed for hand- mills in the Iſland of Scilly. 

Upon examining the ſpot, where this pit was 
diſcovered, it appeared to be the corner of a Ro- 
man fort, in length from north to ſouth about 
152 feet, and in breadth from eaſt to weſt about 


136; the ditch on the outſide is eaſily traced, 


and of the walls there are ſufficient remains, to 


angles rounded off. 
By theſe remains of antiquity, it ſhould appear 


„ 


that the Romans had penetrated into the weſter- 


moſt parts of Cornwall, before the empire be- 
came Chriſtian, and that they had here a fixed 
fort, and not a temporary, occaſional fortification 
only. An account of theſe antiquities was pub- 
liſhed in the 51ſt. Vol. of the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions. ; | 3x 
Near PENROSE, a village on the eaſtern fide of 
Mount's-bay, were found two ſmall ſilver coins, 
which were in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Borlaſe, while 
he was writing the antiquities of this county: 
one of which was of Trajan; on the reverſe it 
had a female figure fitting, and on the exergue 


P. M. O. The ſecond had on it a head covered 


with an helmet, and on the reverſe were two 
horſes, in full ſpeed, fide by fide, as if drawing 


a chariot. | 


PENSANCE, is a confiderable market town, 


within ten miles of the Land's End, in the road 


from Market- Jew, from which it is four miles 
diſtant ; and is ſituated at the weſtern extremity 
of Mount's-bay ; and 288 miles S. W. of London. 
This is a place of conſiderable note; many of the 


Corniſh -gentry have . houſes here, and a great 
trade is carried on by the inhabitants, who are 
owners of ſeveral ſhips. The town conſiits of about 
boo houſes; the ſtreets are paved, and there is 
| | | . ; | a Chapel 


ſhew that the work was rectilineal, with the 
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a_ chapel of caſe for the uſe of the towns-men ; 
the parochial church of St. Paul, being diſtant 
from it near two miles to the fouth. This church, 
together with the town of Penſance, was in the 
year 1595, burnt by the Spaniards, who with 
four galleys furprized the country, and ſet the 
farms and villages near this coaſt on fire. Pen- 
ſance is one of the coinage towns, and is go- 
verned by a mayor, a recorder, 12 aldermen, and 
24 common- council men. It has a weekly mar- 
et on Thurſdays, and two annual fairs, namely, 
on the Thurſday after Trinity Sunday, and on 
the Thurfday before Advent das, for cattle, 

&c. | 

In the n of SANCRED, which is ſituated 
among the hills to the weſt of Penſance, was 
dug up an urn, of which we have given a cut, 
From the neatneſs of the lace work round, it ap- 
pears to be Roman. 
In the tenement a Dzyer, 
in this pariſh, is what is ſup- 
1 poſed an ancient ſepulchral mo- 
— nument, conſiſting of two ſtones, 
one of them ſtanding nine feet 
— 0 high out of the ground, and the 
| other ſomething more than ſeven 


SY 5 feet; the diſtance from one to 


— 
— 


the 2 they form, points north weſt. | 
At Carrara inthe ſame pariſh, at thediſtance 
of twomiles to the north eaſt of St. Burien, is a 
circular fortification, on the top of a high hill, 
It conſiſts of a deep ditch, 15 wide, edged with 


ſtone, through which you paſs to the outer val- 


lum of earth, 15 feet high. Within this vallum 


is a largeditch, 15 yards wide, and beyond ita 


ſtone wall, which runs quite round the top of 


the hill, 4 ſeems to have been of conſiderable 
| * ; 


— the other is eighteen feet, and | 
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ſtren th; ; though it now reſembles a ridge of 
diſorderly ſtones. The diameter of the whole 
is 90 paces, and in the center is a little circle, 
There are many others of this kind ſtill to be 
ſeen, and ſome of them are walled round, Thefe 
fortifications on the hills, in this county, are ſup- 
poſed to be Daniſh. _ 
There is another of them, in the pariſh of 
Ludgvan, three miles eaſt ſouth eaſt of Penſance, 
Which! is called CASTLE ANDIRAS, and con- 
ſiſted of two ſtone walls, built one within the 
other, in a circular form, ſurrounding the area 
of the hill. The ruins are now fallen on each ſide, 
and the walls were once much more lofty than 
they are at preſent, Within the walls are many 
ſmall encloſures of a circular form, about ſeven 
ards in diameter, which ſeem to have been huts 
erected for the garriſon. The diameter of the 
whole fort, from eaſt to weſt is 400 feet. 
In an old hedge, in this pariſh, was found a 
vaſe of fine moor ſtone, turned and poliſhed, a 
fragment of it is repreſented 1 in a cut here-under 


annexed. 
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T his vat or bowl, was 1 
undoubtedly a Roman ſacri- 14 
ficial patera, ſuch as was 5 

\ uſed to receive the blood of 
the victim, and convey it as 
an offering to the altar. The 
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5 | F proportions of this veſſel were {4 
S . very well preſerved; and | 

Sm the elegance and the harmony. | 

r ee ht | 

of meaſurement to be obſerved | 


in it leave no doubt of its being Roman, | 
In the tenement of BopINAR, in the ſame 2 ö 
pariſh, is a ſingular monument called the Crellas. | 
This conſiſts of two low walls, the outermoſt of 
which forms two Circles 3 ; one of theſe is only 
cighteen 
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eighteen feet in diameter ; but the other is 55 feet, 
by 50; and incloſes within it another circular 
wall, 41 feet from north to ſouth, and 36 from 
eaſt to weſt. Between each wall of the great en- 
cloſure is a ditch four feet wide; the larger circle 


has two entrances ; but the leſſer has but one, 
they have all loity ſtones on each fide. 


In the tenement of KERRIS, or KiRTHits, 
in the pariſh of St. Paul, lying on the weſt ſide 
of Mount's-bay, and to the ſouth of Penſance, 
is an oval incloſure about 52 paces from north to 
ſouth, and 34 the the contrary way. At the 
ſouth end are four rude pillars about 8 feet high, 
and. at the foot of them lie ſome large long ſtones, 
which appear to have formerly reſted on theſe 
pillars. This was probably a place of wor- 


hip, and the ere ſtones were deſigned to diſtin- 


guiſh and dignify the entrance. The circle, we 
are. deſcribing, is at preſent called the Roundago, 
which name it may poſſibly have acquired from 
the ſuperſtitious rounds uſed in the worſhip of 
the Druids. e . 
3 Near the manſion houſe 
gt Kerris, as ſome work- 
men were removing an 
old hedge, in the year 
1723, a vault was diſco- 
vered about 8 feet long, 
and fix. high; the floor 
being paved with ſtone, 
and the roof arched over 
with the fame materials. 
Within this vauit was 

- found a plain urn, made 
of the fineſt red clay, and full of earth. The 
form of this urn may be ſeen by the annexed cut. 
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BoskENN A, about 6 miles S. W. of Penſance, 


has one fair on March 53 oppoſite to it is the Iſland 


els thr" 
Sr. BurxzEx, or BERIENS, near Boſkenna, 


- was anciently called 'EcL1s Bux IENs, that is, 
the church of Berien or Burien, an Iriſh faint. 
It is ſaid that king Athelſtan, returning from the 
conqueſt of the Iles of Scilly, built a collegiate 


por ne here, and gave it the privilege of a ſanctu- 
; however it is certain he built a church, 


E that i in the time of William the Conqueror, 
there was a college of eanons here, to whom the 


neighbouring grounds belonged; and in the time 


of Edward the firſt, there was a dean and three 
prebends. St. Buriens is an independent deanery 
formerly belonging to the Pope, and ſeized into 

the king's hands by Edward the third. In the 
2th of Henry the ſixth, Tanner tells us, it 


was given to King's College, Cambridge; and 
in the ſeventh of Edward the fourth, to Windſor 
College; ; yet did neither of theſe ſocieties receive 
any benefit from it, for it all along continued, 


as it ſtill is, an independent deanery. The re- 


mains of the college were wantonly deſtroyed 


during the civil wars, by one Shrubſall, governor 


of Pendennis caſtle. It contains within its ju- 
riſdiction the pariſhes of St. Burien, Senar and 
St. Leven, and being held in commendam by the 
biſhops of Exeter, all ſpiritual juriſdiction is en- 
tirely in them, no appeal lying but to the king 


only. The rectory of St. Burien is of conſi- 


derable value, and the biſhops of Exeter, as deans, 
being patrons, ,appoint a curate, The revenues 
of the college, were at the ſuppreſſion valued at 


only 481. 12s. 1d. per annum. Upon a tomb, 
in the church, is a remarkable croſs, with an in- 
ſeription round it in old French, as repreſented It 


in the next page. PR IR 
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* "7 2 D ſi nifics, Clarice the 


Bolleit, lies here, 


mercy. They who 


- ſhall pray for 0 foul 


pardon. As there 
is a place in the 


pariſh called Bol- 


5 4 
28 
. » . 
4 o _ S — 
2 
— 


- * . — * ; WER thr. 
_— eee 


Tho 


_ doubtleſs refers to 
it. 5 
Near St. Burien, 
is a flat ſtone about 
ſix inches thick, 


2 


five feet high; 
bout fifteen nes 
below the top, it 
has a hole ſix inches 


through. In the 
| adjoining hedge 1s 
another with the like hole ; in a wall of the 


village a third. Theſe circumſtances, and ſome 
large ſtones, ſtanding in theſe fields, render it 


probable, that there have been ſeveral circles of 
erect ſtones, beſides that which is now entire, 


Borlaſe thinks, that the holed ſtones were for 


tying their victims, while the prieſts were going 
through their preparatory ceremonies, and making 
ſupplications to the gods to dedeyt the enſuing ſa- 
cr:fice. 


In the pariſh of St. Burien, and at the end x 


alittle encloſure, is a cave called Fogou, which 
has an entrance about four feet bigh, and as ma- 


af. > 


The- inſcription 
meme 31 ife of Geffret de 
| God of her foul have 


Hall have ten days of © 


Jait, the inſcription 


two feet wide, and 


in diameter quite 


BY 
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ny broad. It goes directly forward, and is nearly 
of the ſame width as at the entrance; ſeven feet 
high, and thirty-ſix from the mouth to the end. 


About five feet from the entrance there is a hole 


on the left hand, two feet wide, and one foot 


ſix inches high, aud in it is a vault four feet wide, 
and four feet fix inches high. It proceeds eaſt 


about thirteen feet, and then to the ſouth about 
five feet more. The ſides and ends are faced with 


ſtone, and the roof covered with large flat ſtones. 
At the end, fronting the entrance, there is another 
ſquare hole, within which is alſo another vault, 


now ſtopped up with ſtone; however, the light 
"x ſtill be ſeen through it. 


n KARN BoSCAWEN, in the pariſh of St. Bu- 


rien, is a monument of the — kind, which 


large flat ſtone 
marked A in 
{the cut, one 


reſts upon the 
natural rock B; 


tones, C, D, 


tin order to raiſe 


Ft 201 a proper ſup- 
port for the Laine weight, Between the”. 


upper ſtone and its ſupporters, is an opening ſe- 
ven feet wide at top, but terminating in a point 
at th: bottum F. This monument bears all the 


appe rance of being che work of art, and was 


not improbably, on important occaſions, the ſeat 


of ſome chief prieſts. among the Druids; from 
whence he might iſſue his predictions, edits 3 


$47 * | and 


conſiſts of one 


end of Which 


the other end 
jon three large 


— 


E, placed one 
above the other 
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and deciſions. Indeed the mind can ſcarcely 
form a ſcene; more proper for this; the whole 
having a ſtriking and awful effect from its con- 
liſting of vaſt rocks on either fide, above and be- 
low, fronting an immenſe ocean, rl; 
CARENTOQC, is a little village, the pariſh 
church of which is now converted to a chapel, 
annexed to Padſtow, near which town it is ſitu- 
ated. In the time of Edward the Confeſſor, there 
was at this place a collegiate church, dedicated 
to St. Carentoc, who is ſaid to have been a diſ- 
ciple of St. Patrick, Speed mentions its annual 
value at the diſſolution, to have been 89l, 15s, 
8d. The inhabitants have a tradition, that this 
Was once a large town; which is not improbable, 
as there belonged to the church a dean, and nine 
_ - prebendaries,, „ | 
In the pariſh of Senor, or SENNAR, is a remark» 
able circle, formed by looſe ſtones thrown toge- 
ther in a ridge. At the entrance is a pillar about 
two yards high, This circle is of an oval form, 
about 26 yards long, and 10 broad; but for what 
reaſon it differs fo much from thoſe already de- 
ſcribed, in being compoſed of ſuch a number of 
imall ſtones, while they conſiſt of fewer and 
larger, is hard to ſay. Where ſtone encloſures 
are ſemi- circular, and diſtinguiſhed by ſeats and 
benches of the ſame kind, they were probably 
deſigned for the exhibition of plays. There is a 
theatre of this kind in the Iſle of Angleſea, called 
Bryngwin, which has already in its proper place 
been deſcribed, . W 


About half a mile to the eaſt of Senor, is a large 
handſome Cromleh, on the top of a high hill; 
the area encloſed by the ſupporters, is of the ſame. 
dimenſions as that at Molfra, hereafter deſcribed, 

and this being a curious monument we have 
given a cut of it, Win: ke : 
5 The 
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ſtones, is neatly formed and fenced every way, 
the ſupporter being 8 feet 10 inches high, from 
the ſurface of the ground within, to the under 
face of the quoit. To the eaſt is a little cell: 
Round this Cromleh is a ſtone barrow, 14 yards 


in diameter, reaching almoſt to the edge of the 


quoit ; but care was taken that no ſtone ſhould 


get into the Kiſtvaen. This quoit was brought 
from a Karn about a furlong diſtance, near which 
is another Cromleh not ſo large. 14 
In the neighbouring pariſh of 
are two Cromlehs, one at Molfra, and the other 


1 


Madern, there 
at Lanyon. The firſt is placed exactly on the top 


of a round bald hill, the upper flat ſtone is nine 
feet eight, by fourteen feet three inches. The 


ſupporters, which are three in number, are five 
feet high, and incloſe an area ſix feet eight inches, 


from eaſt to weſt, and four feet wide; ſo that the 


length bears due eaſt and weſt; but is open to 
the ſouth, a ſtone which was there, being proba- 
bly removed, or broken to pieces. This covering 
ſtone or quoit, as it is called in Cornwall, was 
evidently brought from a ledge of rocks, about a 


furlong to the north weſt. The ſtone barrow, 


with which this Cromleh is ſurrounded, is not 


two feet high from the avs ſurface; but is 37 
feet three inches in 


diameter. The covering 
KF = 1 9 0s 
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ſtone is fallen from ĩts original ftuation, as may 


be (cen i in the cut a 
FR Mr. Borlafe ſearched, 
. digging, the en- 
ofed area, but found 
N from which 
any probable conjec- 
= —— tures might be form- 
— 2 that the earth — evidently to 
have been moved, and that by the appearance 
of lome black greaſy earth, it appeared that ſome- 
thing which either was originally, or has ſince 
turned black, Was placed at the bottom of the 


- pit. 


The Cromleh at Tauben, differs much from 
that at Molfra. The area deſeribed by the ſup- 
porter of the quoit is ſeven feet, and it ſtands 
north and ſouth, There is no Kiſtvaen here, that 
is, no area marked out by fide. ſtones. The quoit 


is more than 47 feet in girt, and 19 feet long; 


its thickneſs i in the middle, on the eaſtern edge, 


is ſixteen inches, at each end not ſo much, but | 


at the weſtern edge It is two feet thick, 


— The two 
G—_—= 8 Wiel ſup- 
doe, 

: x | © {| RS which are 
marked A 
=> and B in 

the cut, do 


not ſtand at right angles with the front line, as in 


_. other TOA. but obliquely, they being proba- 


bly forced from their original poſition by the weight 
of this quoit, which is ſo bigh, that a man on 
horlcback can ſtand under it. This Cromleh is 
placed on a low bank of earth, not two feet high- 
er than the adjacent ſoil. It is about 20 feet 


wide, and 70 long, b. north and ſouth ; 
at 


o O RN WAL L. ng 


at the ſouth end are many rough ſtones, ſome 


pitched on end in no order, yet evidently put 
there by deſign ; at the diſtance of about 80 yards 


W. N. W. there is alſo a high ſtone. On. dig- 


{ix 
bable, that the whole bank was a burying-place for 
more than one perſon. EE Bo BEIT 
In the tenement of Lanyon, are alſo three erect 
ſtones on a triangular place: one of them is 
thin, flat, and fixed in the ground on its edge; it 


has a hole in the middle above two feet in diame- 


ter, whence it is called Men antol, that is, the 
holed ſtone. -On each fide is a rude pillar about 
four feet high; one of them has a long ſtone ly: 
ing without it like a cuſhion or pillow, as if it 
was to knee] upon. This monument was cer- 
tainly deſigned for ſome religious uſe; but the 
ionorant people in its neighbourhood, even at this 
day, creep through the holed ſtone, as a cure for 
pains in the back and limbs ; they alſo draw their 
young children through it, as a cure for the ric- 


kets; and it likewiſe ſerves as an oracle to inform 


them in affairs of love or fortune. 
In a croft, about half a mile to the north weſt 
of Lanyon, is a ſtone, called by the Corniſh 
A Shryfa ; that is, the inſcribed Rope, | It is 

nine feet ten inches long, one foot eight inches 
broad, and one foot ſeyen inches thick, It ſtood 
upright, and the inſcription' begins at the top, as 


moſt ancient Corniſh inſcriptions do; and is to be 


read downwards. The inſeription is RIALOBRAT 


CunoyALFIL. ſignifying that Rialobran, theſon of 


Cunoval, was interred there. As to ĩts age nothing cer- 


tain can be ſaid; but it is probably one of the oldeſt 


* 
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monuments in Cornwall. It is. diſputed by anti- 


quaries, whether this Rialobran was a Chriſtian 


or a heathen; there being neither a croſs on it, 


* nor 


Fünen this quoit, a pit in the ſhape of a grave 
eet deep was diſcovered, and it is not impro- 
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nor the letters D. M. for Diis Manibus, _ Ano- 
ther monument of this ſort is to be met with in the 


_ tenement of Trewren, in Madern pariſh, where the 
diſtance from ſtone to ſtone was ten feet, and the 


line they formed, pointed E. N. E. Upon ſearch- 
ing the ground, between the two ſtones, in the 
year 1752, a pit fix feet ſix inches long was pre- 
1ently found; this pit was two feet nine inches 
wide, and four feet ſix inches deep; near the bot- 
tom it was full of black greaſy earth, but no 


| bones were to be found. The grave came cloſe 
do the weſtermoſt and largeſt ſtone, where probably 


Jay the head of the perſon interred, 


In the neighbouring pariſh. of ST. Levin, is 


a promontory called Caftle Treryn, which conſiſts 
of three diſtin groups of rocks. On the weſtern 


fide of the middle group near the top lies a very 


large fone, ſo evenly poiſed, that any perſon 
with his hands may. move it to and fro; but 
the extremities of its baſe are at ſuch a diſtance 
from each other, and ſo well ſecured by the near- 


neſs to the ſtone, that it is morally impoſſible, 
that any f6rce to remove it from 3ts preſent 


ſituation; beſides, it is at ſo great a height from 
the ground, that no man can conceive it to have 


been lifted into the place it now occupies. 


We are now come to the Land's End, the moſt 
weſtern promontory of Cornwall, and of the 


whole iſland. Near it are ſeveral monuments of 


the ancient Druids, particularly one ſituated in 
the tenement of Boscawen-Uun, which conſiſts 
of nineteen large ſtones, placed in a circle, about 
twelve feet diſtant one from the other, with one 
much larger in the middle, and ſtanding higher than 
the reſt. Theſe circular monuments are eſteem- 
ed the moſt ancient of any to be found in this 
iſland, and are of various kinds. The number 
of ſtones is from twelve to ſeventy- ſeven; but we 15 
| | | 1 5 


ther; and Borlaſe thinks they were erected in ho- 
nour of the'twelve ſuperior deities ; or ſome nati- 
onal cuſtom of twelve perſons of authority, meet- 
ing there in council upon important affairs; or per- 
haps they repreſent the twelve months of the year, 
and the ſeven days of the week, the prieſts being the 


only chronologers and regiſters of time. The di- 
ſtance of theſe ſtones, one from the other, is various 


in different circles, but was probably the fame, 
or nearly ſo at firſt in one and the ſame circle, 


ſeo that by the diſtance of thoſe remaining, may in 
a great meaſure be determined, the number of 


ſtones of which the circle formerly conſiſted. 


Theſe circles were not indiſcriminately erected 


in all places, or without conſulting the moſt ve- 


nerable and learned of the Druids, particularly 


if religion, or the election of a prince was upon the 
carpet; but if a victory was gained, the field of 
battle was the place where the trophy was to be 
erde?! 5 ö 
The figure of theſe monuments is either ſimple 
or compounded ; thoſe" that are ſimple are exact 


Circles; but their conſtruction is not always the 


ſame; for ſome have their circumference marked 


only with large feparate ſtones, whilſt others have 


ridges of ſmall ſtones intermixed, fornetimes with 
walls and feats, that ferve to render the encloſure 
more complete. Other circular monuments are 


more complex; for they conſiſt not only of a 


circle, but of other diſtinguiſhing properties. In 
or near the centre of ſome ſtands a ſtone taller 


than the reſt, as in that of Boſcawen Uun; in 1 
| Others there is a Kiſtvaen, that is, a ſepulchral 


cheſt, or cavity made of ſtone. 


A Cromleh, or monument conſiſting of a large 


ſtone ſupported by others, is in the centre of 


many of theſe circles, and not a few are diſtin- 
K 5 auiſhed 
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them oftener of the number twelve than of any o- 
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guiſhed by a remarkable piece of a rock, Theſe; 
citcles are frequently near each other, ſometimes, 
_ contiguous, and we now and then ſee one of them 
included in, or interſected by another. Urns. 
are not unfrequently found within or near them, 
and here and there one is curiouſly erected on 
[i geometrical plans, with the principal entrances 
j | tacing the cardinal points, ſometimes with ave- 
unues leading to them, placed exactly north and 
it ſouth, with detached ſtones lying to the eaſt and 


| i" weſt, or in a triangular form. Theſe monuments 
il are found in many foreign countries, as well as 
I in all the iſles dependant on Britain, and in ma- 


ny parts of Britain itſelf. Theſe circles in dif- 
ferent places are called by various names; in 


Cornwall they are termed Downs- men, that is, 


the Stone Dance; becauſe they ſeem to form an- 
area for dancing · IE 


It is, however, aighty probable, that ſome of 

i theſe monuments. were . erected upon a religious 

account, and were deſigned originally for the rites: 
of worſhip. We may obſerve in the writings of 

1 the Old Teſtament, that ſeveral ſtone monuments- 
th were erected as places of devotion and in the 
Wl eaſtern parts of the world, the places conſecrated to 

If religion were generally open, and often on the tops 
of rocks and mountains, This cuſtom may be per- 
tealy reconciled to ſuch monuments of the circular 
Kind, as were appropriated to ſacred uſe by the: 
Druids; for they, like other heathen prieſts, were. 
of opinion that the gods were not to be confined- 
within Walls; which opinion was undoubtedly a 
fundamental tenet of the Celtic religion; from 
which there is no reaſon. to think that the Druids, 
ever departed. Beſides, the multitude and hature 
of the ſacrifices required ſuch fires as could not 

admit of a roof or covering. 1 | 
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Theſe temples are of various ſizes, for-ſome 
are only of twelve feet diameter, being perhaps 
deſigned for rar uſe ; but the larger ſotts were: 


for public ſacrifices, "and, feſtival  ſolemnities., 


Or they might be of various ſizes, on account of 

the different ſuperſtitions. therein performed, or 

the ſeveral ranks and claſſes of the Druids. 
Near the ſouthermoſt point of the Land's End 


is a promontory called CAasTLE- I RERYNz which 


conſiſt of three diſtinct piles of rocks. On the: 
welt fide of the middle pile, near the top, lies a. 
logan or moving ſtone of a prodigious ſize, fo: 
evenly poiſed that a child may roek it, and yet 
the extremities of its baſe are at ſuch a-diſtance 
from each other, and ſo well ſecured, that it ſeems: 
impoſſible for any human force, aſted. by all the 
mechanical powers, to remove it from its preſent: 
ſituation. In this county are ſeveral other of theſe; 
rocking ſtones, ſome of which have ſeveral ba- 
ſons which receive the rain water, witk channels 


that convey it from one. to another, and into one 


principal receptacle. We cannot in this place 
help hazarding a conjecture, on the uſe of theſe 
baſons on the top of the logan ſtones. The Druids. 


might make the facility or difficulty of moving 


them ſubſervient to many purpoſes. They migbt 
ſometimes ſerve to try the innocence of ſuſpected. 


criminals, or be oracles to foretel future events. 


If the Druid choſe that the logan ſhould be 
eaſily moved he uſed no art; but if on the contrary, 
it was his intention chat no ſmall degree of 


ſtreng th ſhould ſtir it, he had only to fill one of 


the —1. at the extremity with/ water, ox rather 
to ſtop the opening at wh ich it diſcharged- itſelf, 
and permit it to remain filled with rain or ſnow 
water; when this was effected, his purpoſe would 
de completely anſwered; for the center of gra- 
vity being thus removed to a conſiderable diſtance 

from 
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from the point where it was when the baſon was 
empty, it muſt neceſſarily follow, that the diffi- 
culty of moving it would be greatly increaſed, 
and in ſome caſes, perhaps, no human force, un- 
Teſs affiſted by engines, could do it. 
In the village of Men, near the Land's End, 
a farmer, in the year 1716, removing a flat ſtone 
ſeven feet long, and ſix wide, diſcovered under- 
neath it a cavity formed by a ſtone, two feet long 
at each end, and on each ſide another ſtone twice 
as long. In the middle was an urn full of black 
earth, and round it ſome very large human bones 
Irregularly diſperſed. In ſome ſepulchres have 


been found bones much larger than thoſe of the 


human body, which are therefore thought by 
the vulgar to have belonged to the giants; but 
they are more probably the bones of horſes, which, 
as well as the arms of ſoldiers, were fre- 
quently thrown into the funeral pile, both being. 
thought neceflary in the next life. 3 


: 4 


When the bones were depoſited: in the urn, 
earth was ſometimes laid over them, which ac- 
counts for roots of graſs, being now and then 
found mixed with them. In other urns the' bones 
appear to have been cemented by a ſtrong mor- 
tar, in order to their being better preſerved, by 
keeping them from the air and moiſture 5 but the 
moſt ancient, as well as effectual way, was to 
cover the bones with the fat of beaſts, the more 
pure part of which the bones, when hot from 
the embers, could not fail ſtrongly to imbibe, 
becoming thereby better guarded from external 
injury, than by any method then known. 

Beſides human bones, it was uſual among the 
politer nations to incloſe in the ſame urn, lachry- 
matories or fmall phials, filled with purchaſed 
tears, and other utenſils of mourning which at- 
tended the funeral, With the remains of Ys 

F 1 e there 
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there have been ſometimes found combs; inlaid 


boxes, nippers, jewels or bracelets; for inſtance, 
there was a beautiful bracelet of gold, very thin, 
but three inches broad, found in 4 brown earthen 


urn under a ſtone barrow in Ireland, which by 
the ſize appears to have 5 to a lady. 
ſome there have been found litt 


burnt, the warlike inſtruments were moſt proba- 


bly melted by the heat and violence of the fire, 


or broke by the fall of the pile, or perhaps, ra- 


cher purpoſely broke in honour of the deceaſed, 
which may be one reaſon why we ſcarcely ever 
find any of thoſe weapons whole in fepulchres, 


where the bodies have been burnt.” 


Several bits of braſs were found in the ſepul- 
chre at Men above- mentioned, and particularly 
the point of a braſs ſword. When pieces of braſs 
half melted have been diſcovered in urns, it 
amounts almoſt to a proof, that the remains of 


ſome perſon of quality have been there depoſited; 
for, to the honour of fuch only, were large piles 
etected, which could in burning, by the intenſe. 
heat of the fire, melt braſs. ' Where bones have 
been found only in part conſumed, and where 
yet there are evidences of a ſoldier having been 
interred; for example, the pieces of a ſword and 
braſs found at Trelowarren and Men, we ma 
| reaſonably conclude that ſuch funeral was per- 
formed in the hurry of war, when time was wanted 
to ſuperintend the burning. 

Near Lands End, a road extends to the north, 
where is the village of ST. JusT, in which pariſh 
Ralph Toms; yeoman, Wan a barrow, 
a great 


e images in 1 
amber or cryſtal, and in others coins. The hel- 
met, ſword or ſpear, were uſually thrown into the 
funeral pile of a ſoldier; but if the body was not 
| burnt, the ſword is for the moſt part found entire, 
and placed under his head. If the body was 
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a great number. of _ urns was. diſcoyered ; and 
near the centre was a ſquare cheſt or cell, paved 
under foot, in which an urn was alſo found, fine- 
ly carved and full of human bones. It is ſup- 
poſed there were about 50 urns round the ſtone 
cheſt, the above - mentioned alone being preſerved 
on account of its elegance, the reit were thrown 
away and broken as of no conſequence. Moſt of. 
the urns, when they are diſcovered, ſtand erect on 
their bottom, and are covered with a flat ſtone or 
tile; but they are alſo ſometimes themſelves: a co- 
vering to what they contain, having their mouths. 
%% TREES Or TS RO 

Near the church of St. Juſt, is one of the an- 
cient theatres, in which, it is ſaid, the Britons | 
uſed to hear plays acted, and to fee the ſports and. 
games, with which, upon particular occaſions, 
the people were amuſed. There are a great. 
number of them in Cornwall, where they are 
called Plan-an-guare, that is, the plain for ſport. 
and paſtime, | The benches are generally of turf ; 
but thoſe of St. Juſt, which is the moſt remark- 
able monument of this kind, are of ſtone. It was 
an exact circle, 126 feet in diameter, and the 
perpendicular hei gb of ;the bank, from the area 


within, is now ) fest; but the height from the 
bottom of the ditch without is at preſent 10 feet, 
though it was formerly more. The ſeats con- 
ſiſt of ſix ſteps, 14 inches wide, and one foot 
high ; that on the top of all, where the rampart 
is, is about 7 feet wide, But, in order to convey 
a more perfect idea of it to our readers, we have 
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The plays aQed latterly in theſe amphitheatres, 
were in the Corniſh language, and the 8 
were taken from ſcriptare hiſtory. In the ſame” 
cirques were alſo performed thoſe forts of exerciſes 


* 7 


for which the Corniſh Britons are {fill fo re- 


7 


cles; but in cafe of ſudden challenges, where the 
champions were to fight it Gut upon the ſpot, the 
area was marked ont with ſack ſtones as were at 
hand. If either combatant Wa By any accident 
forced out of the circle, he was da lofe his eauſe, 
and pay three marks of pure ſilver to ſave his life. 
Fhe circles, whether opened or encloſed, were 


often deſigned for ſepulchres; for in, or adjoin- 


ing 
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ing to the edge of theſe circular monuments, ſtone 
Cheſts have been found, ſometimes Cromlehs, 
and at other times ſepulchral urns or barrows, all 
which are evident ſigns of burials; but, it muſt 
be obſerved, that theſe were never the common 
places of burial, becauſe there has been very ſel- 
dom found, near the ſame circle, above one tone 
cheſt, barrow, or Cromleh, and very few urns. 
In this pariſh were alſs ſome very ancient 
mines, which is not to be wondered at, if we re- 
flect that this coaſt is within ſight of the Caſſite- 
rides or Sylla iſlands, and was probably reſorted 
to as one of them by the ancient traders in tin. 

On the top of BARTINE hill, in this pariſh, 
are the remains of a fortification, which conſiſts 
of a circular mound of earth, with little or no 
ditch ;z it was never of any great ſtrength, and 
was perhaps left unfiniſhed. Within the_inclo- 
ſure was a well, now filled up with ſtones, and 
in the centre are three ſmall Circles, edged with 
upright ſtones. 

In the tenement of Leſwyn, which is likewiſe 
in the pariſh of St. Juſt, were diſcovered, a few 
years ago, two pateræ, of one of which the fol- 
lowing is a repreſentation. This is of ſtone, 
f = turned and ornament- 
ed; within it are ſeve- 
ral hollow liſts or drills. 
This veſſel is entire, 
and was of that kind, 

from which the prieſt 

| poured libations of 
wine, either upon the 
altar, or between the 

horns of the victim. 
The ſubſtance of it is 
a moor ſtone, ap- 
ee to the nature of talc. The other pa- 
tera, 
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tera, found at the ſame time and place, is made 
of the ſame ſtone. It wants an eighth of being 
two inches high; the bottom cavity wants an 
eighth of three inches in diameter, and in depth 
it wants a little of a quarter of an inch. The outer 
- drilF of the bottom cavity, is about three inches 
and an eighth in diameter, and the baſe at bot- 

tom wants a little of three quarters of an inch. 


At about the diſtance of a hundred yards from 


theſe pateræ was found an urn; but it was broke. 

There is no doubt but the Britons burnt their 
dead, and afterwards interred the remains in 
urns; this is evident from the number of urns 
and barrows found every where, and the aſhes 

mixed with the earth of the Jatter. 

The urns are generally found in the middle 
of a barrow, though there have been ſome found 
near the outward "edges; probably, that in the 
middle was the firſt interred, and the barrow was 
erected to incloſe it, the others afterwards depo- 


ſited, being the remains of ſome relation or near 


5 friend, who choſe to be buried in the ſame bar- 
row. Sometimes · not only one, but two or more 
urns were depoſited round the central ſepulchre; 
and, at other times, a whole family choſe to be 
buried under the ſame barrow, when we find ma- 
ny urns placed cloſe one to another, The moſt 


remarkable monument of this latter kind i in Corn- 
wall, was that juſt deſcribed. 


From St. Juſt the road extends. about three | 


miles to PENDEEN V AU, which is famous for its 


artificial cave, and this being the moſt entire of 
any in the county, we have given an elevation, 


This 


ſection and plan of it. 
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This cave conſiſts of three parts, or galleries; 
the entrance is four feet ſix inches high, and the 


ſame width, being walled on each ſide with large 


ſtones, and having a rude arch on the top. From 
the entrance you deſcend fix ſteps, and advance 
to the N. N. E. the floor dipping all the way as 


in the ſection, fig. 2. The ſides, built of ſtone, 


draw nearer together as they riſe, the better t5 
receive the flat ftones D, D, D, which form the 
covering, and are full ſix feet from the floor; this 


firſt cave is 28 feet long from E to F. Before 
you come to F, fee the plan, fig. 3. the ſecond 


cave B turns off to the left hand at right angles, 
being formed in the ſame manner as the firſt, ex 
cept that the roof is fix feet two inches high. 
In the middle of this ſecond cave, Mr. Borlaſe, 
to whom we are indebted for this account, as 
well as for many other curious particulars re- 


ſpecting this county, obſerving à low place, he 


: 
* 


3 


1 28 


cauſed the floor to be dug, and found a round pit, 


three feet in diameter, and two feet deep, but it 
contained nothing remarkable; this pit is marked 
G in the plan. In other parts of the cave the 
ground was in its natural ſtate, as left when the 


work was finiſhed. At the end, K in the plan, 


this cave has a hole in the roof, through which 
a man may climb into the field. At H, fronting 
the entrance, there is a hole two feet wide, and 
two feet fix inches high, being nearly ſquare : 


through this hole you creep into a third cave or 


gallery C, fix feet wide, and the ſame height. 
This is dug out of the natural ground, the ſides 


being regular and ſtraight, and the roof a ſemi- 


Circle, but neither one nor the other faced with 
ſtone. Its length is 26 feet ſix inches, and it 
, pro ett 


ex- 
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The country people relate many idle ſtories 
relative to theſe caves, taking no notice of the 
ſtruckure of them, which is really commodious 
and well executed. This, and the other caves 
of the like kind in Cornwall, were probably 
formed as places of ſecurity in times of imminent 
danger, in which they concealed their women, 
Children, and moſt valuable effects; their coaſts 
being continually infeſted by the Sazon and Da- 
I QVo miles to the eaſtward of Pendeen vau, is 
Moxrva, which has in its pariſh ſeveral remark- 
able antiquities ; particularly the remains of an an- 
tient ſtructure called Caſtle Chinn, of which we 
have given a plan, in order to its deſcription being 
better underſtoo l. 77 a 


— 


The entrance of this caſtle faces the W. S. W. 
Where having paſſed the ditch A, you enter the 
outmoſt wall G, which is five feet thick at M, 
called the iron gateway; leaving on the left dane 

1 5 | a wa 
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a wall 12 feet thick, which on the right traverſes ' 
the principal diteh BB, which is 30 feet wide, 


till it comes within three feet of the principal 
wall C, when it turns off parallel to it to L, leav- 


ing a narrow paſlage. The entrance 'Q admits 
you by the paſſage O, into ſeveral lodgments, 


formed by a circular line of ſtone work EEE, a- 


bout three feet high, The partitions NNN, 


ſpring as it were. from the centre of the wile 
work, and are 30 feet wide. The area within 
theſe works is 125 feet from Eaſt to Weſt, and 


110 from North to South. The principal ditch 
B has four traverſes; K and I ſecure the entrance, 


and HH divide the remainder into three nearly 


equal parts. At F is a well with ſteps to go down 
to the water. Mr. Borlaiſe, to whom we are in- 
debted for this account, judges, from the ' ruins, 
that the outer wall muſt have been at leaſt 10 feet 
high, and the inner wall about 15. 


About 500 yards to the S. W. of Chun Caſtle, 
ſtands a Cromleh, the covering ſtone of which is 


12 feet ſix inches long, and 11 wide, and is ſup- 


ported by three ſtones pitched on 'their edges, 
which, with a fourth, form a pretty regular kiſt- 


vaen, or ſtone cheſt, 
From Morva the road extends ten miles eaſt- 


ward to ST, Ives, which lies 15 miles Eaſt of St. 


Juſt, and 278 W. by S. of London. It was ori- 
ginally called ST. Ii Es, from Tia, an Iriſh female 


ſaint, who is ſaid to have lived a religious life at 


this place. It is ſituated on a harbour in St. 
George's Channel, called St. Ives Bay; which 


is now almoſt choaked up with ſand; for the 
narth weſterly winds have raiſed ſuch ſand banks 


at the mouth of the harbour, that a bar is formed, 


cover which veſſels of 80 tons burthen can only 
Pals at high ſpring tides, St. Ives is a neat ſmall. 
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town, but bas a large and handſome church, though 
it is only a chapel. to Unilalant, and ſtands fo. 
8 the ſea, that the waves often break againſt 

The town was incorporated by King Charles 
I and is governed by a mayor, . recorder, and x2 
capital burgeſſes, with 24 inferior burgeſſes, and 
a town clerk; of whom the mayor, while in his 
office, and a year after, as well as the recorder and 
ſenior burgeſſes, are always juſtices of the peace. 
The members of parliament are elected by the 
n and the inhabitants that pay ſcot 

d lot, who amount in all to 180. It has a free- 
ſchool, founded by King Charles I. of which the 
Biſhop of Exeter, with the mayor and burgeſſes 
are governors. It has two markets, which are 
held on Wedneſdays and Fridays, and a fair on 
the Saturday, before Advent Sunday, for oxen, 
ſheep,. horſes, and a few hops. The pilchard 
filhery is conſiderable here; and they carry on 
ſome ds in iron, Briſtol wares, Corniſh ſlates, 


and Welſh coal, particularly the laſt, for which 


there is a great demand, inſomuch that there have 


been often ſeen above one thouſand horſes at one 


time ready to carry away the coals. In the pa- 
riſh of Unilalant, of which this town makes a 


part, the vicar is entitled to a mortuary on deaths, 


that is, whoever dies worth 10 l. or more, muſt 


pay him 108. but they who die worth leſs pay 
nothing, and the richeſt no more. The manor 


anciently belonged to the Ferrers family, whence 
it came by marriage to the Champernoons; and 


from them in the ſame manner to dir Robert Wil- 
loughby, Baron de Broke, whoſe coheireſſes mar- 
rying lunt Lord Mountjoy and Mr. Powlett, an- 
ceſtor to the preſent duke of Bolton, it came on 


a diviſion of the eſtate; to this latter, and ſtil! 


fies in the family, the Duke of * be- 
1591 | ing 
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ing lord of it. This borough firſt ſent repre- 


One to. parliament in the reign of Queen 
Mary.“ The land from hence to Mountſbay in 
the Britiſh Channel, is not above four miles over, 
and from the. top of the hill the iſlands of Scully; 
may be plainly and, diſtinctly ſeen, though they 
are above 30 miles diſtant. At the entrance of 
St. Ives Bay, lies the mall iſland of AY or 


Gud reny. } 


At: BoTALLECK, about ten wiles Weſt of St. 


Ives, is a curious cluſter of circles, which include 


and interſect each other; for this reaſon, Bor- 


laiſe imagines, they had ſome myſtical meaning, 
or, were at leaſt, deſigned for particular uſes. 
For, inſtance, ſome might be, employed for ſacri- 


| fice, others for prayer, for feaſting the prieſts, or 


for the ſtation of thoſe who devoted the victims. 


Whilſt one Druid was preparing the victim in one 


place, another might be adoring in a ſecond, and 
a third be going his rounds at the extremity of 
another cirele of ſtones, the reſt being buly in the 
rites of augury, ſo that all might proceed in their 
worſhip at one and the ſame time, under the in- 


ſpection of the high prieſt; We may obſerve, 


farther, that moſt of theſe circular monuments are 
detached ſtones, placed ſo orderly, that there can 
be no doubt of their having ſomè ſhare in the ſu- 
perſtitious rites; for, where- ever altars are found, 
we may ſafely conclude, the circles containing 
them, were deſigned for places of ſacriſice and 
worſhi ip. 

The road. now turns ſouthward, paing 1 
a mile of LELANT or LALANT, a, {mall village; 


about three miles 8. E. of St. Ives, and ſituated 
on the Bay of that name. It has one fair on 


Auguſt 15, for cattle. 


ter paſſing the extremity o of St. Food Bay, hs : 


road! is divided, one running northward to Gwi- 


thian, 
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thian, and the other extending eaſt to Redruth, 
GwiTHIAN, though an inconſiderable village, 
ſeated on a ſmall river, near the mouth of the 


Bay, has produced ſeveral remarkable antiqui- 
ties. In May 1741, the ſea having waſhed away 


a piece of the cliff, about half a mile to the S. W. 
of the town, there was diſcovered, three feet 
under the ſurface of the earth, a ſmall cavity, about 
20 inches wide, and as muck high, faced and 


covered with ſtone ; the bottom conſiſted of one 
flat ſtone, and upon it ſtood an urn, of which we 


have e a cut. It was full of human 
Lf v__ the vertebræ being 
| diftint, Round the 
wk was found a ſmall 
quantity of duſt or earth, 
which had all the appear- 
ance of human aſhes, and 
filled the lower part of the 
cavity, about four inches 
from the bottom. ſt was 
the general cuſtom amongſt 
the ancients, to repeat the 
burning of the bones, till 
they were ſo far reduced in 
: - ze as to be all encloſed in 
an urn, but this was not always the caſe, as the 
boxes found in the middle of the barrow at Tre- 
lowarren teſtify. Sometimes they encloſed what 
was well burnt in an urn, and what was not fſo1 in 
a cell round it. | 

The other road paſſes by CamBRoON, which iS 


w # 
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about fix miles to the S. E. of Gwithian, and 
five to the eaſt of Redruth, The living of Cam- 


bron is worth near 4001, per annum, and is in 


lay hands. There are three annual on kept 


here, 
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here, namely, on Feb. 24, June 29, and Nov. 5 


for oxen, ſheep, cloth and hops. 


RkEDRUTRH, which lies about five miles t to. the 
eaſtward: of the laſt-· mentioned town, and 273 


from London, is ſeated in the midſt of the mines, 
and is rendered populous by the reſort of the tin- 
ners. It has three fairs held. on the ſecond of 
May, the 5th of September, and the firſt of Oc- 
tober, for horſes, oxen, ſheep. and. cloth. 

At KarnBRE-Hill, near this town, and in the 
paridh of Illogan, were dug up, in June 1749, 4 


conſiderable number of gold coins, ſome of which 


were worn very ſmooth, not by lying in the earth, 
but by uſe, they having no alloy to harden them. 
Noletters were diſcoverable on any of them; ſome 
were flat, and others convex on one ſide, and 
concave on the other; the largeſt, weighed na 
more than four pennyweights fourteen. grains, 
From the reverſe of theſe coins, having generall 
the impreſſion. of a horſe, ſome have 18 
they were Phenician, ſome colonies of that peo- 


1 ple having choſen a horſe for their ſymbol. This 


opinion ſeems confirmed by the place where they 
are found, the Phenicians having for many years, 
from cheir ſuperior. {kill in navigation, engroſſed 
the tin of Cornwall to themſelves: but others al- 
ledge that theſe coins are too rude, and the de- 
| figns, too mean to have been Phenician, Grecian, 

or Roman; and that they are originally Britiſh, 
ſome of their coins having been found "ſtamped 


with the figure of a horſe, and inſcribed with | 


Britiſh names. Some have doubted, whether the 
Britons had gold and ſilver in their own countr 

or not; but we are now very certain they had: 

Cornwall produced both theſe metals even in 
'Canden's time; Borlaſe | alſo ſaw ſome gold 
among grains of tin in the pariſh of Creed in | the 
Vol. IL, L year 
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year 17833 and not only gold, but native ſtiver 
was found in a mine in the pariſh of St. Ouſt. 
That they coined money in 'their- own mint, is 
plain from an edict of the Roman emperors, for- 
bidding the uſe of any money in Britain, but. 


what was ſtamped with their image. 
However, many Roman coins have em time 


do time been found in the ſame hill, ſome of 


which were in the poſſeflion of Mr. Borlaſe ; 
among theſe is an Antoninus of a large ſize, of 


che ancient lead, with a triumphal arch « on the re- 
verfſe: coins of this metal are very rare: there was 
alſo a Seyerus Alexander. And in x749, at'the 


foot of Karnbre hill, were found a pint of copper 
Roman coins, about three feet under the ſurface, 


With the head of an animal in cons a hinge, 


and Pierced eover. 
In the year 1744, fereral hollow braſs in ru 


ments of various ſizes, together with ſome Ro- 


man coins, were alſo dug up in the fide of Karn- 
breé hill. Theſe inſtruments are generally called 


Eelts,, and being on this oceaſion found accom- 
panying ſome Roman coins, many might be 

ine them of Roman original; but 
em have as yet been found in Ita- 
1y, tis conjeQure cannot be well admitted. That 
the reader may have a more comprehenſive idea 
of their nature, we have annexed euts of two of 


at 
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That repreſented by bg. 1. is about fin 3 
long, and a quarter of an inch broad, juſt under 

the ring or loop. at DE, and in the ſharp part twice 
as broad; fig. 2. is not quite fo large. 2 
bers of Celts of this form have been found, 


only in various parts of England, but in Scodand 


and Wales, and in ſome places ſo many together, 


particularly at Earfley Moor, twelve miles N. 


W. of York, with ond lumps of metal, and 
a quantity of cinders, whence it may be conjec- 
tured, that at fuch places there were forges for 
making them. Various have been the opinion 
of the learned, reſpecting the uſe to which theſe 
inſtruments were applied, ſome having imagined, 
they were intended to be uſed as chizels to out 


ſtone, ſome that they were for engraving letters: 


and in{criptions, and others again, that they were 
the Fals, with which the Druids cut the ſacred 


miſletoe. However, none of theſe conjectures are 


founded on probability, as Mr. Borlaſe has fully 
proved in his antiquities of this county. It indeed 

appears moſt probable that they were the heads of 
ſpears, peculiar to the Gauls, Britons and Ger- 


mans, and that theſe nations continued to uſe 
ſuch weapons after 2 * were ſubjected to the Re- 


220 * Dohecuirribich af © 


1 mans z this accounts for there being 00 few of 
them found in Italy, and ſo many in Britain and 


Gaul. The loops B might ſerve for ſeveral uſes, a 
kind of trophy or a 

nament, appendant to it, or poſſibly a ſtring to 
make the ſpear more commodious in carriage, like 
the ſlings of our muſkets, or to recover the wea- 
| =u after it had been lanced on an enemy. Mr, 


orlaſe, in his conjecture reſpecting their uſe, 


has probability entirely on his ſide, when he ſays, 
that the larger and heavier ſeem to have been the 


'- Heads of ſpears,-the- middle ſort for javelins, and 
the lighter and — for the N or arming of 


arrows. 
- Karnbre-hill- was on many accounts remarka- 


ple; Mr. Borlaſe is of opinion, that it was a 


place particularly appropriated to the myſteries of 
Druidiſm; for here were their conſecrated cir- 


cles, here their ſeats of judgment, here their 


eib, altars, rock- baſons and ſacred mounds. 
The top of this hill is thick ſet with karns or 


| groups of rocks; the ſpaces between and below 
were, in the memory of the laſt generation, filled 


with a grove of oaks, ſince felled. On a karn, 


at the weſtern end, are artificial baſons, cut in 


the higheſt rocks. In adyancing towards the 
eaſt, Mr. Borlaſe ſaw. a curious orbicular flat 
None, which had been wantonly thrown down 
from the top of an immenſe rock ; on the ſur- 
face of this ſtone was an exact ales baſon, 
three feet in diameter, and one foot deep, having 


round its edges many may baſons communicatng 


with it. 
- Having attained the n of the hill, our 
ws 4 and curious author croſſed the ruins of 2 


ſtone. wall, which encloſed an area of about an 


acre of f ground, N een is called the Old 
Cattle, 


1 might be, by way of or- 


ws Aa. a 
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Caſtle, and appears to have been a fortification 
taken out of the holy ground. | EIS 
Wie muſt now proceed to give a | deferigeian of 
the caſtle, which is the moſt modern thing to be 
met with here, and does not ſtand on the' higheſt 
part of the hill, but about three hundred yards 
to the eaſt of it. The building ſtands on a very 
irregular ledge of vaſt rocks, ſome of the ſurfaces 
of which are high, others low, conſequently the 
lower floors muſt be of unequal height. The 
rocks not being contiguous, the architect has con- 
trived arches to ſupply the vacancy and ſupport 
the wall; the ledge of rocks was narrow, of 
courſe the rooms could neither be large nor hand 
ſome. The walls have in one of the turrets _ 
ſtories of windows, and there are D e 
ſmall. holes, for viewing an enemy, and iſcharg- 
ing the arrows, ſome of which were perhaps ad. 
ded in more modern times for muſkets. At the 
N. W. end were the outworks, now demoliſhed, 
but its greateſt: ſecurity. Was its being ſituateũ 
amidſt ſuch horrid rocks. In ſhort; from the 
military remains on this hill, the Britiſh gold coins, 
the Roman coins, weapons of war, and other 
things, probably Roman, found here, as well as 
| from the religious monuments above noticed, it 
| ſhould ſeem that it had been for many ages a 
place of great reſort in times both of war and 
| peace; 58771 
From Redruth; A 1 2 to Sr. Ante, 
in which pariſh is a vaſt intrenchment, which 
ſhews great ſkill and labour, being probably in- 
.tended as a defence of St. Agnes Beacon, and the 
rich cluſter of mines in its neighbourhood. With- 
in this intrenchment has been plowed up a 
gold Valentinian, which had the following 
legend, DN. VAENINIANVS F. P. AVG. 
n on the reyerſe, RESTITUTCR REIPUBLICE 
211 7 L 3 ANT. 


ow WT 
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An r. A. This added to the greatneſs of the un- 
dertaking, the judgment and conduct of the de- 
fen, the ſtraightneſs of the lines, and the uni- 
ſormity of the work in all its parts, ſeem to 

| Þrove the whole t& be of Roman origin. Add 
to this, that on the top of the incloſed hill, to the 
weſt of the Beacon, thefe are ſtill to be ſeen the 


1 ins of a ſmall ſquare fortifcation, adjacent 


to which are three ſepulchral barrows. - This 
eat work is called in Corniſh the Kledh, which 
nities the trench or ſoſs, and is ſaid by the 
vulgar to be the work of à giant called Bolſter. 
That the Romans ſometimes made their works 
for defence of a circular forin cannot be doubted, 
particularly when the fituation of the ground, on 
which they were to encamp, prevented them from 
adopting the ſquare figure, which on a plain they 
| Eertainly preferred; if this be admitted, may we 
not reaſonably conclude; that ſome of the round 

works, on the tops of hills in this county, were 
Roman, eſpecially if we find that Roman ways 
paſſed near or through them, or that Roman 
coins be found in them. . 2 
At the diſtance of eight miles to the N. E. of 
St. Agnes, and about the ſame diſtance to the 
north weſt of St. Michael's, is ST. PERAN IN 
THE SANDs, which is ſeated on the ſhore of St. 
George's channel. St. Perany or St. Piran, was 
in ſuch high eſteem in Cornwall, that there are 
no leſs than three churches and thapels dedicated 
to him. That of this place is a valuable vica- 
Tage in the patronage of the dean and chapter of 
Exeter. Camden tells us this was an Iriſh ſaint, 
and that he was buried here. This church had, 
in the time of Edward the Confeffor, a dean and 
canons, and was endowed with lands, and the 
privitege of a ſanctuary. The church waz given 
by Henry the Firſt, to the bilkop und church of 


Exeter; 


OR N. WA. L I. ag 
| Exeter and there was afterwards in this place a 
cell of Ciſtertian monks, ſubordinate to Beaulieu 
Abbey in Hampfhire. The biſhops of Bodmyn 
had a manor here, called San Piran, now almoſt 


% 


covered by the ſands. ._ 


In LamBourNndowns in this pariſh, was found 
in a barrow an urn, which contained about tw 


gallons, and within it were aſhes, ſmall pieces of 


bones and charcoal; by the ſide of it were two 
veſſels, probably ſaerificial, greatly reſembling 
ſome of the Roman pater. 1 
From thence the road leads four miles eaſt to 
TE or TREWINON, a ſmall village noted only 
for having two fairs, for cattle chiefly, annually, 
on Holy Thurſday and July 23. 
ST. Michas or Mrchzr, which is four 


miles to the ſouthward of Trew, is a deſpicable 


town, conſiſting of about thirty thatched houſes 
and one inn. It ſtands in the two pariſhes of 
ewlin and St. Enedore, which laſt is a valua- 


le vicarage in the gift of the Biſhop of Exon, 


St. Michael's is governed by a portreeve, choſen - 
9 by a jury of the chief inhabitants, out 
1 


of the ſix principal tenants, who are called Deputy 
Lords of the manor, becauſe they poſſeſs lands 


« 


in the borough. The manor belongs to the KA- | 


rundels of Llhanhern,. one of the anceſtors of 
which family procured for this place the, privi- 


 leges of a free borough, with a market and fair, 


both which are now diſuſed. Þ 

In the 3oth of Edward I. this little town was 
called Modiſhole, whence perhaps by corruption 
its preſent name. It is one of the oldeſt boroughs 


by preſcription in the county, and firſt ſent re- 


| preientatives to parliament, on the 6th of Edward 

VI. in which return it is called, Burgus et villa 
Mychel, Mitchel or Moediſhole, and no where 
St. Michael, till of * By a vote of the —_— 
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of Commons, on the z20th of March 1700, the 
election of the repreſentatives was ordered to be 
for the future performed by the lords of the bo- 
rough capable of being Portreeves, and ſuch of the 
inhabitants as pay ſcot and lot, which are in num- 
ber about 25. St. Michael's is a great thorough- 
Fare in the road from London to St. Juſt. 
From St. Michael the road extends ſeven miles 
vorth-eaſt to ST. Col uus, a ſmall market town, 
pleafantly ſituated on a riſing ground near the 
banks of a ſmall river, which falls into the ſea at 
A place called Port Glevan. There are not much 
above Too houſes in the town, and theſe are 
mean buildings, yet the ſtreets are broad and to- 
lerably well paved. The juſtices of the ſouth di- 
viſion keep their ſeſſions here once in three weeks, 
holding a court for determining all ſuits, where 
the cauſe of action does not exceed the value of 
forty ſhillings. 'The town took its name from 
Columba, to which faint the church is dedicated; 
ſt was formerly of great note, having three chan- 
tries, and the rectory is at preſent one of the moſt 
conſiderable in the county, it being very extenſive, 
and valued at no leſs than 531, 20 d. in the 
King's books. The lordſhip belongs to the lords 
Atundel of Wardour, There is a weekly market 
held here on Thurfdays, and two annual fairs on 
Thurſday after Nov. 13, and the Thurſday in 
Midlent, chiefly for Gd. ee e ah 
Eight miles to the northward of the laſt- men- 
tioned town, is PapsTow or PETROESTOW, as 
it was formerly called, which ſtands eighteen miles 
fouth-weſt of Camelford, and is ſeated on the 
weſt fide of Padſtow Haven, which is formed by 
the mouth of the river Camel, near its influx in- 
to Briſtol channel. The harbour is by far the 
_ beſt on the north-ſide of the county; for it is ca- 
pable of receiving many ſhips of great — | 
” BEE”: FL Om 2 + M6 
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and is convenient ſor the Triſh trade, it not being 


above 24 hours ſail from that coaſt ;- but then it 
is very dangerous of acceſs without a ſkilful pi- 


lot, there being rocks on the eaſt ſide, and banks 


of ſand on the weſt. There is a ſmall herring 


fiſnery here about the month of October; in other 
matters the trade of the town is inconſiderable, 


though the inhabitants have ſome dealings in 


llates for covering the roofs of houſes. This town - 


was formerly called Loderick and Laffenac, and 
afterwards Adelftow, or Athelitan's place, the in- 
habitants having a tradition, that king Athelſtan 
was a great benefactor to the town, and.endow+ 
ed it with many privileges. It received its pre- 
ſent name Padſtow or Petroc- ſtow, from one Pe- 
troc, a Britiſh ſaint and hermit, who lived a reli. 
gious life in a cell near the town, Leland tells 
us, that the tomb or ſhrine of this ſaint was re- 
maining in his time, in the eaſt ſide of the church. 
The town is governed by a mayor and inferior of- 
ficers, and there is a weekly market here dn Sa- 
turdays, though no ways conſiderable, with two 


annual fairs, on April 18, and Sept. 21, for cat- 


tle, Ne. Fs 7 . ho BIO 
In this town, Humphrey Prideaux, the learned 
dean of Norwich, was born, on the 3d of M. 
1648. He was educated firſt at Weſtminſte 
ſchool under doctor Buſby, and afterwards at Chriſt 
Church in Oxford. In 1676, he publiſhed his 
Marmora Oxonienſia, &c. which introduced him 
to the acquaintance of the lord chancellor Finch, 


afterwards earl of Nottingham, who, in 1679, 
preſented him to the rectory of St. Clement's near 


Oxford; and in 1681, beſtowed on him a pre- 
bend of Norwich, During the reign of king 


James II. he fignalized himſelf by his writings ia 


defence of the Proteſtant faith; and for his emi- 
nent ' ſervices. on that occaſion he was, immedi 


ately after the revolution, promoted to the arch- 


L 5 deaconry 
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deacenry-of Suffolk. In 1691, he was e the 
Hebrew profeſſorſhip at Oxford; but this offer 
be thought proper (os Fan In 1697, he pub- 
lifhed his -L:fe of Mdabomet ; and in 1702, was in- 
Ralled dean of Norwich. About eight years af- 
der, he was cut for the ſtone, which interrupted 
his ſtudies for ſome time; but he had no fooner 
recovered from this painful diſtemper, than he 
went on With his Connection of the Hiflory of the 
Od and New'Tiflament, which he at length com- 
pleted, He died November the 1ſt, 1724, and 
Was 
the cathedral ee He was a man 
of a moſt amiable character, very regular in his 
manner of life, and uſually in his . by five in 
the morning. 
_ GvDELIoN, ſituated to the eaſt of Padftow 
haven, is a village about nine miles S. W. of 
Bofiney. In the pariſh church of this place 
there were three prebends, founded before the 


tmwentieth of Edward I. which ſtill ſubſiſt. The 


living is a rectory in the patronage of the crown, 
but the prebends are all in lay hands. The firſt 

is called the King's, alias Bodmin prebend; this 
eicher is, or lately was, in the gift of the family 
of Baſſet. The fecond is Manney's prebend, late - 
ly in the gift of the earls of — and the 
third and laſt is Trehavenock prebend, in the gift 
of Mr. Harper. 
About hive miles to the ſouth · eaſt of Padſtow, | 
and 231 from London, is ſituated W AADBRIDGE, 
WaARBRIDGE, or W ADBRIDE, which takes its 
name from its Bridge over the river Camel, or 
Alan. It is a fmall town, in the road fron Sts | 
Colomb, and has a market on Saturdays, with 
chree annual fairs, namely, on May 2, June 22, 
and October 10, for cattle, cloth and hops? This 
bridge is ſaid to have been built by n 


according to his own direction, in 


of the county, to prevent the dangers which 
horſemen were expoſed to at the ferry. Tradi- 


tion informs us, that ſome of the piers were built 


upon woolpacks, where the foundation was a 


this ſtructure, - was greatly promoted by Nicholas 
Lovibond, vicar of the place, as hath been be- 
| fore obſerved, in treating of the rivers of this 


Sr. Upzy, or Sr. Tupr, is x village about 


five miles E. by N. of Wadbridge, and ſeven 
miles N. of Bodmin. It has two annual fairs, 
en May 20, and Sept. 14, chiefly for cattle; the 


living of the pariſh is a valuable rectory, former- 


ly in the patronage of the lords Mohun, worth 


above 3ool. per annum. [= | | 
___ Bodmin is ſituated ſeven miles ſouth of St. 


Udey, in the road to Leſtwithiel, from which it is 


only five miles diſtant. It is a borough, and ſends 


two members to parliament. In Leland's time it 
had ſo large a market, that it reſembled a fair. 
He informs us, there was a chapel at the weſt-end 


of the town, and a handſome pariſh church at the 


eaſt-end ; alſo a chantery chapel. It had a pri- 
ory that ſtood at the eaſt-endof the pariſh church- 
yard, which was firſt eſtabliſhed at Padſtow ; but 
when the monks removed from thence, they 
brought with them the body of Petroe, and the 
church here was dedicated to that faint. This 
town was called Petrocitow by the Saxons ; but 
by the Britons, Bodmanna, that is, the habita- 


tion of the Monks. Edward the elder, founded if 


2 biſhop's ſee here in the year 905. Ethelſtan, 
ſucceeding his father Edward, made an entire 


conqueſt of Cornwall, in the year 936 and 


among other liberalities, beftowed on the monks 


fuch privileges and lands on this _ „ that he 
| = Here 
EE the 


was ever after looked upon as its 


n 
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quick ſand. The ſubſcription for carrying a 
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the biſhops of Cornwall reſided till the year 9875 
when the town, church and monaſtery, being 
burnt by the Danes, the biſhops removed their 
ſeats to St. Germain's, on the river Linar, ſix 
miles north-eaſt of Plymouth; but the monaſtery 
was rebuilt ſoon after the conqueſt ; for William 
Warlewaſt, biſhop of Exeter, erected the laſt 
foundation ef this priory, as Leland expreſſes it; 
at that time the ſhrine and tomb of St. Petroc was 
t ſtanding in the eaſt part of the church; Le- 
and tells us, that in this houſe there were firſt 
monks, —— nuns, thirdly. ſecular prieſts; af - 
terwards monks again; and laſtly, fecular ca- 
nons: it was Algar, a nobleman, that placed the 
black canons regular here, between the years 
11 10 and 1120. Theſe continued till the diſſol u- 
tion, hen it was ſtiled the priory of St. Mary, 
and St. Petroc, and was valuadby 3 ata 761¹ 
a year; but by Speed at 289. r 9% 7H” 
in was anciently governed by a mayor and 
36 burgeſſes; but at preſent by a mayor, 12 al- 
dermen, 24 common councilmen, and -a town 
clerk. The members of parliament are choſen by 
a thajority of the corporation. The church, 
which formerly belonged to the Priory, is now 
the pariſh church. The town'is ſeated in a bot- 
tom, between two hills, which Camden ſays; 
renders it unwholeſome to the inhabitants, eſpe- 
cially new comers; but in this reſpect later au- 
thors do not agree with him. It conſiſts chiefly 
of one long ſtreet, and was once more large, po- 
pulous, and of greater account than it is at pre- 
ſent ; which. is abundantly teſtified by the ruins of 
feveral ſtreets and churches, ſtill viſible ; however, 
the houſes are in general pretty well duilt. Ths 
nving is a vicarage, in the gift of the Prideaux fa- 
mily. Beſides the priory already- mentioned to 
have been removed hither from Padſtow, there 
908 was 
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was alſo, in the ſouth ; part of this town, a houſe 
for grey friars, a chapel and an alms-houſe, but 
not endowed, and a  chantery called St. Joha | 
the Baptiſt s, or Naylor s. chantery, founded 
the pariſh, church by one Naylor, who- — it 
with 6 J. per annum, for a prieſt to celebrate maſs 
there for ever. He was a clerk in ee 
à native of this town. 
The remains of tha; priory, and epiſcopal pa- 
lace, are ſtill to be ſeen, and the church, is eſteem» 
ed the largeſt i in the county; but the ſpire be- 
longing to it was deſtroyed by lightening in the 
year 1699. The houſes, in number about 300, 
are very inconveniently built on the fides of two 
hills, one of which to the ſouth is very ſteep. 
We find in this place a ſheriff's priſon for deb- 
tors, and a free- ſchool maintained partly by the 
duke of Cornwall, and partly by the corporation. 
The principal manufattuge is yarn, which was 
once the only ſtaple, but that trade. is now much 
decayed. 

Hr has been, eminently conceeng. in two 
acti ; the firſt was that-of Perkin. Warbeck, 
who collected forces here till he thought himſelf 
in a condition to. attack Exeter; and the. other 
was in the time of Edward the VIth, Ka hn 
Corniſh and Devonſhire: men rihng.., one Bayer, 
mayor of Bodmin, was very active in aſſiſtin 
them, for which he ſuffered. death, which in- 
deed is not extraordinary: but this cannot be ſaid 
of. the unparallelled and wanton cruelty of Si 
Anthony Kingſton, in his execution, which wil 
Ever cover his memory with infamy. This wretch, 
who was provoſt- marſhal of the king's army, on 
his coming to Bodmin, ſent orders to the mayor, 
te cauſe a gibbet to be erected in the ſtreet, oppo- 
fite his own houſe, by the next day at noon, let- 
ting him Knows. chat he would then dine with Har 
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bels. The unſuſpecting mayor obeyed this com- 


285 . an entertainment ſor his gueſt, 
| at the time appointed fegaled his viſitor, 
=o put about che wine, till the mayor's ſpirits 
being exhilerated ; he aſked him, if the gibbet was 
ready? And being anſwered that it was; Kingſton, 
with a wanton and diabolical ſneer, ordered him 
to be hanged upon it. Amon other — 
perſons, Wh. miſtaken zeal had drawn them in 

to this Adee was à miller, Whoſe ſervant had 


fuch an affectton fot him, that hearing bis maſter 


was to die, he gener6uſly'came to Kingſton, and 
offered to die in his ſtead, alledging, that he could 
never do his inafter better ſervice.” On which the 
knight, inſtead of being ſtruek with this amazing 
inſtance of heroifm, fidelity and friendſhip, eool- 
1 told him, that if he liked hanging ſo well, he 
ould not be diſappointed, ron eme ordered 

him to be tied up. 

There is annually kept at Holgaver Meor, near 
this town, about the middle of July, a kind of 
carnival, ſuppoſed to derive its original from the 
times before the conqueſt; it is reſorted to by 
thouſands of people, and king Charles the IId. 


| Honoured it with His preſence, in his Journey to 


_ Scilly, becoming a brother of the ſociety. This 
carnival is called by the common people Bodmin 
riding. There is a conſiderable market ſtill kept 
at Bodmin, on Saturdays, for corn and provi- 
ions; and the inhabitants have four annual fairs, 
namely, on January 25, Saturday after midlent 
Sunday, Wedneſday before Whitſunday, and 
December 6, for horſes, oxen, ſheep, cloth, and 
a few hops. 

Richard Lower, an eminent phyſician and ana- 

tomiſt of the ſeventeenth century, was born at Tre- 


mere, near Bodmin, about the year 1631. He 
| received 


c n L wy 
received his education at Weſtminfter-ſchool, and 
Chriſt-Church, Oxford; where, after going thro” 


his courſe of philoſophy, he applied himſelf fole- 


1 to the Rudy of phyſic, which he intended to 
make his profeflion. In this he ſoon made fo 
conſiderable a progreſs, that the famons Dr, Wil- 
lis took him as a companion and aſſiſtant in at- 
tending his country patients. In 1666, he re- 
moved to London, where he was choſen a mem- 
ber of the royal ſociety, and of the college of 
phyſicians; and his reputation continuing daily 
to increaſe, he came at length to be eſteemed one 
of the ableſt phyſicians in the city. But having 
had the misfortune to diſoblige the court, b 
joining with the whigs in the affair of the Popiſh 
plot, he loſt a great part of his practice, which 
he was never able to recover. He died in 169r, 
and was interred at St. Udey, near Bodmin. He 
was the diſcoverer of the medicinal ſpring, known 
by the name of Aſtrop Wells, in Northampton- 
ſhire. His treatiſe on the heart is a maſterly per- 
formance; and he endeavoured, in an effay pub- 
liſhed in the Philofophical Tranſactions, to ſhew 
a ſafe method of transfufing the blood of one 
animal into another. eee 
Sr. LAvRENCE, about three miles weſt of 
Bodmin, is an indifferent village, yet has two 
annual fairs, namely, on Aug. 10, and October 
T8, for cattle, cloth, &c. There was at this 
place an Hoſpital, well endowed for nineteen le- 
prous perſons, two whole or healthy men and wo- 
men, with a pfteſt, to minifter to them in a cha- 
pel adio 8 „ . 
Sr. Rocusx, is a village about ſeven miles 8. W. 
of Bodmin, in the road to Grampont. Here on 
a high, fteep, rugged rock-lived an hermit, who 
Was afterwards fainted, and gave name to the 
town. His chapel was partly carved out of the 


rock, 
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rock, and dias to it was his cell. The liv- 
ing . uable ee in the patronage of the 

Arundels. | - 
From Bodmin 2 road extends thirteen 1 to 
Caron, which i is ſituated, ſixteen miles. weſt 
Launceſton, and 250 from London; though a 
borough, it is but a poor place, for it does not 
contain above an hundred houſes badly built. It 
lies i in the pariſh of Lanteglos, and being incor- 
porated by Ee badles the Firſt, is governed by a 
mayor, and eight burgeſſes or aldermen, who with 
ten freemen, elect two members of parliament. 
The corporation enjoys the toll of the markets and 
fairs, which, with an eſtate of fifteen pounds a year, 
make together about 80 l. which ſum ſerves for 
the ſupport of the magiſtrates. The inhabitants 
having no church or chapel i in the town, repair to 
the pariſh, church, which is about a mile diſtant, 
This is an antient borough, it being made ſo by a 
Charter from Richard, duke of Cornwall, who, 
when he was king of the Romans, oranted. them 
their market, and a fair. Theſe privileges were 
afterwards fully confirmed by his brother king 
Henry the Third, This borough began to ſend 
repreſentatives to parliament in the reign of 
Adward the Sixth, -and this liberty was confirmed 
by queen Mary. The ſtreets are broad and well- 
paved, and it has a conſiderable market held on 
Fridays for yarn, a great quantity of which is 
ſpun i in this place and its neighbourhood. It has 
alſo four annual fairs, namely, on Friday after 
March 10, May 25, July 17, and on Sept, 6, 
for horſes, oxen, ſheep, and a few hops. bg 
Camelford has been made famous by two bat- 
tles fought in its neighbourhood; the firſt was be- 
tween the great king Arthur, and his nephew 
Modred, who had ufurped his kingdom. This 
War had laſted ſeven years without any thing der 
Cilive ; : 
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Ei tive; for though Modred Was continually de- 
feated, yet were his forces as often recruited,” by 
the ſupplies he received from the Picts and Sax 
ons, Arthur's — and-irfveterate- enemies.” The 
| ſiiperiofity of Modred's forces was ftill'ballanced 
by fehe vi our and experience of Arthur. At laſt 
As fatal blow was given in 542; for Arthur pur- 
ſuing lis enemy from place to place, drove him to 
the extremity of Damnonium, our Cornwall, where 
1 could not avoid fight] ing. This laſt battle was 
qm tk the banks öf the river Camel; and de 
fatal, as well to the two leaders, ab to the 
Ben 'who haying löſt their beſt troops, were 
no longer able to Rand againſt the Saxons. Dur- 
ing this bloody battle, the uncle and nephew hap- 
. to- meet, ruſhed upon one another ſo 
uriouſly, that nothing but death could part them. 
Modred Was killed upon the ſpot, and Arthur 
deing mortally wounded, was carried to Glaſſen- 
bury, Where he died aged 90 I -75'of Which 
he Had ſpent iff che continua exerciſe of arms: 
Another battle is ſaid to have been fought here 
Fare the Saxons and Britons, about” ts * 
8. 1 } Ha at SS © | 
Near lord Falinouth's ſeat in Worthy wale, n+ 
bout x "mileland-a half from Camel ford, is a ſtone 
nine feet nine inches long, and two: feet three 
inches wide. It was formerly a foot bridges and 
was called Slaughter Bridge, according to. tradi- 
tion, from the bloody battle fought near it, in 
which king Arthur loft his life. Fut this, as Mr. 
Borlaſe obferves, is a vulgar error, it having this 
Latin inſcription, co e NA rr 
MAGART; Whenee it evidently appears to have 
been a funeral monument, beſides the manner in 
which it is written, ſhows\ that it cannot: be ſo an» 
dient as the kite of 1 eee 
en en Five 


3 „ + ; 
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mies to the weſtward: of Camalford is 

dose ſwall village, conſiſting of about 
twennth bones It is a hamlet in the pariſh of 
| Tiiitagelpiand ſends two members to parliament. 
*** by a mayor and burgeſſes; 3 all who 
haue free land in the borough, and live in the pa- 
xiſhg ae deemed freemen, and have votes. at the 
decken, af che members and magiſtrates: the 
nuntper of electers is ſaid de de under twenty. 
Leaitle was one of the four houſes of 


the antiqnt eas) e£ Coral, and ſtands partly 
on the mainland,” and party; on an iſland. The 
mano is @ very ancient demetne of the crown, 
and the Saſtie has been reckoned one of the won- 
ers of de werd. It is fituated about half a mile 
— Boſſiney, and the tw parts of it were for · 
mer — by drawbridge, which is 
lang nde ruined by the fall of the cliffs of the 
ian Phe farchermoſt point of the rock, call- 
ed Blackhead,/ is well known to mariners, and 
the aſland i wholly inacceffible hy water, except 
at one plsce ears the eaſt, and there it is very 
difficult and iacommediqus ;- this paſſage is arti- 
ficially barred with a ftrong wall of lime and 
— which” was 2 gate-wayß and, in 
Carew's timeg n irn gste. Under the iland the 
fea rum into a natuxal cave, or arch of rocks: 
this paſſage formerly reached to the main an the 
and was navigable 
| for boats at full ſea, but the farther: end is now 
. ſtopped by the fall of the cliffs . mentioned, 
E | 23 the caſtle now. in r Io de- 
very caly; yet a pertect "idea may, he woe Waite 
| er. adde and its former magni ce, od 
aved plate given of it with this work. - 
XI iefly built of Gone, and the cement 1450 
. ſo ftrong, that in * — where the ſtone 


itſelf 
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itfelf gave way to the attacks of time, this re- 
mained unhurt. On the top of the hill is a cave 
which goes far under-ground, and is ſaid to be 
an hermit's grave dug out of the ſolid rock.” On 
the ifland is a fine ſpring of water; this is a con- 
ſecrated well, with a chapel adjoining,” dedicated 
to St. Julian, or St. Uliane, but now very rui- 
nous for want of proper repairs. The iſland is 
let for about 5l. per annum, and twice a year, 
about thirty ſheep are bred on it, which thrive to 
admiration, | The back or outer part of this ifland 
contains about three acres, and affords good paſ- 
ture for ſheep, goats and rabbits. This caſtle and 
manor were granted by Edward III. to his ſon the 
lack Prince, when he created him duke of Corn- 
wall, from which time it became united to the 
dutchy, and is now held by the corporation, at 
the fee-farm rent ef 111. 168. 9d. per annum. 
The caſtle is very ancient, and is faid to have 
been the ſeat of the dukes or princes of Cornwall, 
in the times of the Britons, and many think it 
was the birth place of king Arthur. As a fortreſs, 
it is very injudicioufly ſituated, moſt of the works 
being commanded by the higher part of the hill, 
yet this ſeems ſome evidence of its being built 
 by'the Britons, before they had learned the art af 
War of the Romans. It continued to be one of 
the caſtles of the dukes of Cornwall till the time 
of Richard, king of the Romans, who here en- 
tertained his nephew David, prince of Wales. 
After the death of Richard, and his ſon Edmond, 
earls of Cornwall, all the ancient caſtles went to 
ruin, and inſtead of being palaces, were convert 
ed into priſons, and this among the reſt; however, 
_ 2 yearly ſtipend was allowed for keeping it, till 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, when the lord trea- 
ſurer Burleigh aboliſhed it, as a ſuperfluous charge 
1 Bosc As TIR 
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ZBoscAs ri is ſituated on the north-weſtern 
eoaſt, about four miles north of Camelford, and 
about 243 from London. Its ancient name was 
Bottereux: caſtle, which it received from the an- 
ceſtors of a family, who built a caſtle here, the 
ruins of which: are Bill to be ſeen. From'this: fa- 
mily it deſcended by a daughter and heireſs to the 
Hungerford's, ws from them to the family of 
Haſtings, which enjoyed the caſtle till the reign 


_ of queen Elizabeth. This town was, in ancient 


times, of ſome note, N is now a mean place, tho' 


it ſtill continues to have a ſmall Thurſday's mar- 


tket,. and has two annual fairs, on Aug. 5, and 
Ae 22, for cattle, cloth, and a few- hops!“ 

Some authors have doubted, whether the Ro- 
mans. ever conquered Cornwall; but the affirma- 
tive ſeems now very plain, from the great num 


ber of Roman antiquities found almoſt in every 


-part of the county. The ancient inhabitants 
were called Damnonii, or according to ſome Dun- 
monii, and inhabited —— . as well as 
Cornwall, and ſome part of Somerſetſhire. We 
are informed by Mr. Luhyd, that the Dumnonian, 
and other Southern Britons, were on account of 
«their ſituation conquered more early, than other 
parts of this iſland. In the firſt ſummer. of Agri- 
cola's command in Britain, he deſtroyed the Or- 
.dovices, or the Britons of North Wales, and re- 


1 duced. the iſle of Angleſey, In his ſecond cam- 


„ he made a great progreſs, vanquiſhing all 
before him, from Angleſey to Edinburgh, accord- 
ing to Gordon; but according to Horſley, Cum- 

Perland and Northumberland; but be that as it 
wall, the intermediate nations muſt, be included; 
for we cannot ſuppoſe Agricola would leave an ene- 
my on his back. In = third ſummer he advanc- 
ed as far in Scotland as the river Tay, building 
ſeveral forts, © The fourth ſummer, as we are 
AXT: A329 4 Ne informed 
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informed by Tacitus, was ſpent in erecting forts' 


on the Iſthmus, between the river Clyde, and the 
frith of Edinburgh. In the fifth year —— provided 


ſhips, and conquered nations unknown before to 


the Romans, putting garriſons, in that part of 


the country, over againſt Ireland. The — 
is, who theſe unknown nations were, concernin 
which there are various opinions; but Borlaſe is 
pretty poſltive, they were the Belg = and, Dam- 
nonii. However, this claſhes with — d's opinion, 
reſpefting the time of their being firſt conquered. 
After the invaſion of the Saxons, the dukes of 
Cornwall not only maintained their own. ground, 
but aſſiſted the Welch to keep their country; for 
Blederic, duke of Cornwall, joining with the 
kings of Wales, defeated king Ethelfred, in a 
battle near Banchor, and drove him beyond the 
Humber. Theſe dukes never ſubmitted to the 


f — 


Saxons, during the Heptarchy, and though when 


they aſſiſted the Daniſh invaders, who began te 
infeſt this iſland, in the year 835, againſt king 


Egbert, the victorious Saxon monarch, they were 
conquered by him, yet were they till governed by 


their own princes, who ruled over Devonſhire al- 
o. At laſt, however, king Ethelſtan drove them 
out of Devonſhire, and obliged. them to keep * 
Jord. the river Tamar. 

It is uncertain whether the people of Cormull 
were ſubject to this monarch or not; yet we may 
ſafely affirm, that William the Conqueror either 
annexed the county to his dominions, or found it 
already done to his hands. 

The Corniſh Britons were not early 8 
to Chriſtianity; for the Chriſtian religion made 


ſcarcely any .progreſs in this. part of the ifland 
till the time of Arthur, who reigned in the 6th 
century, and even then there ſeemed to be but a 
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St. Fetroc and his diſciples 
the year 518, and ſettled in the monaſtery of Pe- 


and taught there for thirty year 


28 4 Deecnierion ff 
; who came here about 


troeſtow, now Padftow.: After paying a viſit to 


Nome, then the chief univerſity of the empire, 


and having reſided 
s, died about the 
564, being buried at Padſtow, though his 
was afterwards removed to Bedmin, as we 
have already noticed in our account of that town. 
A conſiderable number of other ſaints came about 
the ſame time fram Ireland, which was then the 
principal nurſery for learned men in Europe, in 
order to aſſiſt at che great work of converſion, and 


he retyrned into Cornwall; 


indeed Cornwall retained the purity of the Chriſ- 


tian religion, long after the reſt of the Iſland was 


 ever-run with Saxons and Paganiſm, After the 


converhon of the Saxons, about the beginning 


of the 57th century, there were ſeveral diſputes 


betwirt Auſtin of Canterbury, and the Britiſh 


Chriſtians, who had not given into any of the 


Romiſh innovations, but preſerved their religion 


in the original purity, in which it was when they 


were firft taught it. The great ſubjeC of debate 


was about the time of holding Eafter, and ad- 
mitting the fupremacy of the Roman church. 


There was no epiſcopal fee in. Cornwall till the 
year 905, in the reign of Edward the Elder, fon 
to king Alfred the Great. This prince then 
erected three new biſhopricks, namely, Wells, 


Crediten and Cornwall, to the latter of which he 


promoted Adelſtan, and at the council, in which 
this was agreed to, a proviſion was made to reco- 


ver the Corniſh men from their errors, viz. their 


refuſing to acknowledge the papal authority 
We ſhall conclude our account of Cornwall, 
with brief memoirs of two or three other re- 


markable perſons, natives of this county. Sir 


evil LE fon of Bernard Greenvile, and 


_ grandſon 


ſon of Sir Richard e the famous 
ea-officer, was born at his father's eat; in this 
county, in the yeat 1596. Upon the breaking 


cout of the civil Wars in 1642, he adhered to che 


king, to whom he performed the moſt important 

ſervices.” He Traife a regiment at his own''ex- 

pence, and having perſuaded other gentlemen'ts 
oflow his example, he was able, in a little ti 


to form a conſiderable army. With this he de- 


feated the earl of Stamford, one of ' the parlia- 
mentary generals, in the battle of Stratton, and 
ſoon after obtained a complete victory over the 


famous Sir William Waller; though in this 'laft 


engagement he loſt his life. Never was man 
more univerfally or more defervedly beloved ; fo 
that, during thoſe times of civil fury and diſcord, 


when each party ſeemed willing to confine/al} me- 
rit to themſelves, complete -juftice has been don 


his memory, even by parliamentary writers. - 
Richard Carpenter, a divine and poet of che 
lat age, was a native of Cornwall, and had his 


education at Eton college near Windfor, and 


from thence was elected ſcholar of King's college 


in Cambridge, in the year 1622, where, continu- 
ing about three years, he left England, to proſe- 


cute his ſtudies in different parts of Europe. Be- 
ing converted ts the Romiſh religion, and taking 
upon him a miſſion into England, he did 3 
continue in this ſtation above a year, before he 
again returned to Proteſtantiſm, and by the arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury's intereft, obtained a ſmall 


houfe by the fea-ſide, near Arundel caſtle in Suſ- 
ſex. Here he was expoſed to the inſults and a- 
buſes of the Romiſh party, particularly of one 
Francis, of St. Clara, who lived in that neigh- 


bourhood, and went by the name of Hunt. In 


the time of the civil war he quitted his living, 


and Tetired to FR where once more reconciling 
| . himſelf 
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himſelf to KR Romiſh church, the made it his bu- 
ſineſs to rail againſt the Proteſtants, Upon his 
return to England, he again became a proteſtant ; 
and ſettling at Ayleſbury i in Buckinghamſhire, he | 
would often preach there in a very. fantaſtical 
manner, to the great mirth of his audjence. Be- 
Fore his death, he returned a third time to Pope- 


Iv» FABLE. his pretended wife to embrace the 


perſuaſion. He publiſhed ſome ſermons, and 

2 — rn called The Pragmatical. Jeſuit, 
Walter Moyle, a learned and polite writer, in 
the ſeventeenth century, was the'ſon of Sir Walter 
Moyle, and born at Bake near Loo, in 1672. Af- 


ter finiſhing bis ſtudies at Oxford, he removed to 
the Temple, where he applied himſelf chiefly to 


the general, and morenoble parts of the law, fach 


As led to the knowledge of the conſtitution of the 


Engliſh government. In 1695, he turned into 
Engliſh four of Lucian's dialogues, which make 


Part of the tranſlation of that elegant author, 


which was afterwards publiſhed. | In 1697 he aſ- 
ſiſted Mr. Trenchard, in writing his book againſt 


a ſtanding. army. The next year he compoſed an 


Eſſay on the Lacedemonian government, and ano- 


ther upon that of Rome; and was ſedulouſly em- 


ployed in planning other works, when death put 
a period to all his great deſigns, on the gth day 
of June, 1721, in the fiftieth year of his age. 
He was for ſome time a member of parliament, in 
which he always acted an honourable part, exert- 
jing himſelf vigorouſly in ſupport of every mea- 

ſure, which he ware ae o 195 t 
. of his es h bets: 
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Of the CaszrTERIDEs, © or rSCLLLY ISLANDS. 


. There are a cluſter of iſlands and rocks, lying | 


about 


(] 


of circle, eight leagues from the utmoſt promon- 


The Scilly IsLANDS. 


and huge ſtones, above water, placed in a kind 


tory of Cornwall. But his accounts of theſe iſlands 
appear very inaccurate, that learned and judici- 


ous writer giving only the ſentiments of ancient 
authors on this ſubject. Mr. Borlaſe, to whom 


we are obliged for the natural hiſtory and anti- 


auities of the county of Cornwall, has ſince pub- 
liſhed the ancient and preſent ſtate of the iſlands 


of Scilly, which he himſelf viſited ; we ſhall 


the greateſt moment relating to them. 
It is remarkable, that ſo ſmall and inconfider- 


1 


therefore take him for our guide in matters of 


able a ſpot as the iſle of Scilly, whoſe cliffs hard- 


ly any thing but birds can mount, and whoſe bar- 
renneſs would ſcarce ſuffer any thing but birds to 
inhabit it, ſhould give name to all theſe iſlands ; 
but the laſt mentioned author obſerves, that there 


is reaſon to believe, from the' ſituation of the 


ſhores, that this iſland, which is now only a bare 
rock, was formerly joined to others by low necks 


of land, and that Treſcaw, St. Martin's, Bre- 
har, Sampſon, and the adjoining rocks and ulets, 


made formerly but one iſland, which obtained the 


name Scilly, and having ſome little iſlands ſcat- 


_ tered round it, it gave its name to its inferiors; 
whence what were called by the Greeks Caſſite- 


rides, were named by the Latin authors Sigdeles, 


ley and Seit 1c | MP | 


The principal iſlands are St. Mary's, Agnes, 


Annet, Treſcaw or St. Nicholas, North Welkel 
or Arwothel, Tean, St. Martin's, Breher and 
Sampſon, in all which there are about one thou- 
— ſand inhabitants. The = in general healthy, 


Vox. A. 
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about one hundred and forty-five iflands go by the 

name of Scilly, all clad with graſs, and covered 

with greeniſh moſs, beſides any hideous rocks, 
14 
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. Drscxrrrror of | 
it being fanned by the ſea- breezes proceeding 
from every quarter, and is not at all infected by 
anwholſome vapours, ariſing: from large marſhy 
grounds; however, the ſea kot are more com- 


mon here, than in more extenſive tracts of land. 
It a ſtorm happens before the crops are above 
ground, or after they are houſed, it throws the 


pray of the ſea over the land: and if foon after 
gentle ſhowers ſucceed, the graſs will ſpring the 
better ; but as there are no trees or deep vallies, 
theſe ſtorms greatly damage the crops from what- 


ever quarter the wind blows ; for they drive the 


ſalt ſpray with ſuch fury, that it breaks or burns 
up every thing that is tender; but theſeare incon- 
veniences to which moſt little iſlands are ſubject 
in this climate, In the months of June and July 


the air is filled with offenſive vapours, which are 
not eaſily diſperſed, by the inhabitants burning 


ore-weed to make kelp; and in the ſummer, the 
air is exceeding hot, on account of the reflection 
of the ſun from the ſand ;. and in winter the ſand 
is apt to be blown up from the coves, which ren- 


ders walking out very diſagreeable. 
The people of theſe iſlands have very few diſ- 


eaſes, for the inhabitants are ſeldom afflicted with 
the ague, and a fever is very uncommon ; but the 
ſmall-pox is the moſt frequent and fatal diſtem- 
per; hence thoſe, that are temperate, live to a 


great age; but unhappily ſpirituous liquors are 


too much. uſed in all theſe little iſlands. 


The ſtones of theſe iſlands are chiefly of the 


ey moor ſtone kinds, with black ſpots, and a 
mixture of leafy talc. Some have a red ground, 
mingled with white debaſed cryſtal, and form a 


beautiful granite ; but there is nothing more ſur- 
an to find ſo few veins in the rocks of 


prizing, 
theſe iſlands, which were formerly ſo famous for 


tin. On the ſca-ſhore of Cornwall, and in the 


1 Cliffs, 
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cliffs, there are à great number of veins of one 
ſort or other in the clay, rubble or rock, where- 


ever you paſs; but here it is generally one conti- 
tinued rock, and the crevices in them are fo cloſe, 


that they will hardly admit a knife. There is 


one vein at Treſcaw, about two feet broad, ag 2 | 


cliff near the place called the Gun-well ; there is 
alſo another narrow one, on the ſame iſland, un- 
der Oliver's battery. The former has been work- 

ed for tin, and has ſeveral ſhafts and purrows 


along its courſe. There was alſo one vein found 
in Porthmellyn cove. 


When the Phenicians traded PRE: for tin, it 
an have been in great plenty, which made them 


very jealous of it; for Strabo tells us, that the 


maſter of a Phenician veſſel, who was bound 


5 here, perceiving that he was dogged by a Roman, 


run his ſhip aſhore, thus riſquing his life, ſhip 
and cargo, rather than admit a partner in the 


commerce.” The Romans, however, perſiſting 


in their reſolution. to have a ſhare in this trade, 
brought it about at laſt, But from what now ap- 
pears ; of the tin works, there never ſeems to have 
been much got our of theſe iſlands ; the ſands ſeem 
to conſiſt of ſmall gravel, broken off by the vio- 
lence of the ſea from the moor ſtones, which 


line the ſhores of all the iſlands in great plenty. 


The fineſt ſand, ſo much in requeſt by the Corniſh 


people and others, for ſcowering and for drying 


up writing ink, is found only in Porthmellyn cove 
en St. Mary's iſland. In one part of St. Mary's 


| and they have a-ſhelly ſand, and thoſe who un- 


derſtand huſbandry beſt, make uſe of it as ma- 
nure. However, in general, the inhabitants are 


too apt to depènd on the fertility of their foil, and 


negle the proper methods of cultivation. The 
moor ſtone ſand contributes very little to vegita- 


oy . che ſalt of the ſea is waſhed from it; 
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for there is no occaſion for keeping the ſoil looſe 
and open, it being naturally mixed with rough 
gravel, and therefore not apt to grow ſtifffl. 
The water in the high ground of St. Mary's is 
very good, that of Helveor-well, about two miles 
from Heugh town, is remarkably pure and ſoft. 
There is alſo a good ſpring in Holy vale, even 
with the ſurface of the ground, and a deep one in 
the lines belonging to the maſter gunner. But 
they have no brooks or rivers, nor indeed any 
running water in theſe iſlands, except for a little 
while after great floods. Chalybeat waters there 
are none, which is the leſs ſurprizing, becauſe 
their veins and metals are fo few. The ſoil is very 
good for all forts of grain, except wheat; how- 
ever, they have a little in St. Mary's iſland ; but 
it makes an indifferent ſort of bread. They have 
good barley and rye, and a very ſmall quantity of 
oats ; but, inſtead of the latter, they ſow another 
ſeed called Pillar, which thrives very well in the _ 
coarſeſt grounds. It ſerves for all the purpoſes of 
oat meal exceeding well, and is generally pre- 
ferred to it. It needs no hulling like common 
oats, and is therefore called by Ray, -and others, 
„ fl dns „3 
There is but one corn mill in all theſe iſlands, 
which is a windmill on Peninis. However, they 
have. a hand mill at every houſe, which conſiſts of 
two ſmall ſtones, about two feet in diameter, and 
four inches thick, in the ſhape of common mill- 
ſtones, which may be ſet cloſer or wider by rail- 
ing or depreſſing the upper ſtone. The mill is 
placed at ſuch a height from the ground, as that 
a man may ſtand, and eaſily turn the upper ſtone, 
by means of a ſtick five feet long, and one inch 
and a half in diameter. One end of this reſts in 
a ſocket made for it in the middle of the radius of 


the upper ſtone; and the upper end is inſerted in 
1 N a hole, 


ww - 
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a hole, i in a beam of the chamber above. In theſe 
two holes the ſtick, ſtanding obliquely, turns ea- 
ſily with the hand; but the ſtones, being of ſmall 


dimenſions, and of little weight, the corn is a 


long time in grinding. 


In the inhabited parts of cheſe illande they 


have various ſorts of roots. Pulſe and ſallads 
grow very well; they have alſo dwarf fruit trees, 
gooſeberries, currants, raſberries, and all ſhrubs, 
that will not riſe above the height of the ſtone en- 


cloſures ; and even theſe would do better, if they 
would plant ſhelters of elder, Dutch elm, ſyca- 


more, and the like, in clumps and hedge rows, 


for without theſe, all vegetables lie expoſed to the 


_ winds, in proportion to their height. In their 
| gardens pot-herbs, and herbs for diſtillation, are 
as plentiful, and as good here as any where. The 
ranunculus, anemone, and moſt other flowers, will 
do very well; but if the roots are left long in the 


grown there is a fort of worm which does them 


a great deal of miſchief, and hinders them from 
blowing again. 
There are a variety of plants growing wild 
in theſe iſlands. 25 
The ſea poppy bears a pale yellow, ſingle flower, 


and the root is greatly valued for removing all 


_ pains of the breaſt, ſtomach and inteſtines ; it is 
alſo good for diſordered lungs, and is thought to 
be much better here than in other places. The 
eringo, or ſea holly, is common on the ſandy 


beach ; they have the wild tanſey, and a kind of 


muſk, but not the odoriferous. aa have ſea 


wreck, among their ore weed, of a fine ſcarlet, 


and other pretty colours. Alſo good laver. Their 
ſamphire is the peſt and largeſt of the kind; and 


it is ſaid, there is wild garlick i in ſome hy the off- 
| i Fats 
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_ ve A DESCRIPTION of ; 
Their black cattle are general] y ſmall; which 
may be partly owing to their giving them no hay; 
for they are all turned looſe in the fields to feed 
upon the ore weed; and indeed the catile that are 
brought up in this manner never thrive, unleſs 
they are at liberty to reſort to the ore weed; for 
without it they are apt to pine away; and many 
have died for want of it. Their horſes are ſmall 
but lively, and fit for labour. f | 

Their ſheep thrive extremely well, the graſs 
on the commons being ſhort, dry, and full of the 
ſame little ſnails, as give ſo fine a reliſh to the 

Sennan and Philack mutton; in the weſt of Corn- 
wall; the ſheep will alſo fill themſelves with ore 
weed, as well as the bullocks. 

Moſt of the iſlands have ſuch paſtures, and 
rocky commons, as would maintain a great num- 
ber of goats to advantage, and afford the inhabi- 
tants kids milk, and veniſon, at a much cheaper 
rate than they bave mutton and lamb; for goats 

Will live where ſheep dare not feed; beſides, they 

require leſs care. On the iſland of St. Helens, 
the cattle might find good ſhelter, let the wind blow 
from what quarter it will; and deer * pro- 
bably thrive there very well. 

They have many rabbits, but no hares, nor 
will the rabbits ſuffer a hare to live among them; 3 
but as there are many iſlands uncultivated, it is 
beyond all doubt, that the hares and rabbits might | 
both be- diſtributed more to the ſatisfaction of the 
inhabitants. 

They have a ſmall bird here ſcarcely ſo big as 
a lark, of an aſh colour and white, called a Heope- 
| Chicker, which-is thought by many to be as de- 
Aicious as an ortolan. Partridges, brought over 
lately to encreaſe and ſtock the iſtands, have an- 
ſwered that purpoſe very well. Wild fowds of all 


" Torts, from the * to the ſnipe, may be ſhot a 
great 
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great plenty in the winter time. They have but few 
thruſhes ; but every ſort of tame dong is to 

85 


be found here in great perfection. Sea birds, eſpe- 
cially puffins, are very numerous; they build up- 
on the deſolate rocks, and have a fiſhy taſte. 


There is no adder, or venomous creature of anyx 


kind, in theſe iſlands; but in ſome houſes they 
have very troubleſome flies, Which however are 
not venomous. They hide themſelves by day, 
and come out in ſwarms by night, ſpreading 
themſelves over the kitchen and pantry, devour- 
ing all the eatables they can come at. Theſe are 
known to ſeamen by the name of Cock-roches; 
they have four wings of a brown tortoiſe-ſhell co- 
Jour, but are not ſo large here as in ſome other 
places; for in the Weſt-Indies they are ſometimes 
five inches long. 4 8 . 

' The inhabitants are conſiderably more nume- 
rous than they were eighty years ago, and their 
buildings and numbers are ſtill encreaſing. With 
regard to their eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, theſe 
iſlands are.in the dioceſe of Exeter, as they were 


in the biſhopric of Cornwall, before that fee was 


tranſlated to Exeter. But Mr. Borlaſe; who vi- 


ſited them in 1752, ſays, there is but one clergy- 


man in all theſe iſlands, ſo that if he happens to 
be ſick, divine ſervice muſt ceaſe till his recove- 


ry; and when he dies, they may be many weeks 
without it, ſo that baptiſing, marrying, and the 


adminiſtration of the Lord's Supper, muſt be 


omitted, till another is placed in his room. When 


in health, he goes to each off-iſland once a year, 


and all the reſt of the time they are inſtructed by 


the iſland clerk, who reads, or endeavours to read, 
parts of ſermons, If another clergyman was ſet- 
tled at Treſcaw, he might often attend the 


churches of St. Martin and Brehar in the after- 


Noon, and the people of theſe iſlands, and Samp- 


I 
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ſon, might often come to Treſcaw. He might 
alſo the chaplain of St. Mary's, in caſe of 
ſickneſs, and ſupply his place when he happens 
The preſent iſlanders, of both ſexes, are come- 
Iy, civil to ſtrangers, and remarkable for ſpeaking 
good Engliſh. The men, though at other times 
employed about huſbandry, are much uſed to 
boats and fiſhing, which renders them active and 
hardy. They are alfo uſed to fowling in the win- 
ter, and conſequently are very fit to make either 
good ſoldiers or ſailors; and in times of dan- 
ger, the ſecurity of the iſlands muſt chiefly depend 
upon the ſpirit and docility of the inhabitants; 


for without this, the garriſon would be of little 


conſequence. N b 
- The inhabitants, as we have already obſerved, 
employ themſelves in huſbandry, fiſhing, and 
making kelp. Their ſituation for the rtf is ex- 
tremely good, becauſe the ſmallneſs of the iſlands. 
places them near the ſea-ſand and the ore weed, 
which, with the manure of their ſheep, and 
. other cattle, a kindly ſoil, and plenty of ſtones 
to make fences, are here great encouragements to 
induſtry. . 0 15 
They catch mackrel in great plenty during the 
ſeaſon; and their flat fiſn, ſoles, turbots and 
plaiſe, are as good as thoſe met with any where 
elſe. They take alſo a large quantity of ling, 


which are thought to be better on the coaſts of theſe 


Wands than elſewhere, they being not ſo much 
ſpent as when they paſs farther. They cure the ling 
with good ſalt, and ſend it dried to England and 
other parts. ert have ſome ſalmon, ſalmon- 
peels, cod, pollack, and all other fiſh uſually 


i caught om the coaſts of Cornwall; particularly 


great plenty of pilchards, which come into their 
coves, ſome time before they arrive in the mw 
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of Cornwall. Here they might be taken very 


readily, and be ſalted, preſſed, and ſent to market 


before thoſe of their neighbours; and by curing 
them, the inhabitants, as well women and chil- 


dren, as men, might be more conſtantly employ- 
ed than they are at preſent. But this advantage 
has been hitherto neglecte een. 

The alga marina, fucus, or ore weed, is of 


great benefit to theſe iſlands ; and grows plenti- 


fully on the rocks, which when the tide is out 
are uncovered, and all the ſhores expoſe this uſe- 


ful plant, as food for the cattle. Yet this is not 


the only uſe they make of it, for they collect, 


dry, and burn it, till it runs into a lump, or ra- 


ther a kind of ſalt droſs, which they export ta 
Briſtol, and other places, as one principal ingre- 
dient in making glaſs. It is alſoproper for mak- 

ing allum and ſoap. In the year 1751, they made 
as much kelp, or melted ore weed, as brought inta 

the iſlands 500l. ſterling. 
| Kelp is made in the months of June and July; 


for after July they think it for their advantage 
not to gather any more weed, but let it grow till 


the following year. There are ſeveral forts of 
this alga marina, and each iſland has its proper 
limits affigned for gathering it. As the rocks 
near the ſea ſhore cannot furniſh a ſufficient 


quantity, they go off in fair weather to diſtant 


ledges, where they place their boats. And when 
the water ebbs, and the boats touch the ground, 
they get out of them, and with hooks cut from the 


rocks the ore weed, and load their boats. When 


the tide riſes they return home, and ſpread their 


cargo on the beach to dry. They turn it often, 
and cock the ore in the ſame manner as we do 


hay, but in much leſs heaps, and let it remain. 


Having thus prepared the ore, and made a cir- 
cular ſhelving pit in the ſand, ſeven feet in dia- 
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meter, and three feet deep, they line the fide of 
the pit with ſtones, to preyent the ſand or, earth 
from mixing with the kelp. They then put a 
Imall | buſh ef lighted furze into the bottom of 
the pit, lightly placing ſome of the drieſt ore 
weed on the fire. Thus by degrees it gains great 
ſtrength, when they feed it with freſh ore. At 
this: time the ſmoke riſes, which ſpreads itſelf like 
a thick heavy miſt, with a moſt diſagreeable 
Amell ; and if it is calm weather, it hangs in the 
Air, for ſome time after the burning is over. When 
the fire is very ſtrong, it has the appearance of 
bright burning embers, and then they fall to mix- 
ing and ſtirring it with iron rakes, from one ſide 
of the pit to the other, till it begins to run, turn- 
ing to a kind of imperfect glaſs, When the whols _ 
mals is melted, they Jet it ſettle, and it becomes 
A lump at che bottom of the pit, and is fit for's ex- 
Portation when cold. - 
There is a great deal of difference i in the qua- 
lity of kelp, and it requires more {kill in burn- 
Ang, than can readily be imagined. Fhat which 
has the cloſeſt texture, and cloſeſt. grain, is to be 
preferred. Mr. Bor laſe obſerved, that hen ſome 
| of the beſt ſort was laid in a window, in the - 
month of June, in moiſt weather, it would imbibe 
the moiſt air plentifully, and vet every part of the 
window where it was moved. He thought this 
experiment proved, that the kelp conſiſfed of a 
ſex-falt principally ; but in this he was miſtaken, 
for it is an alkalious fixed ſalt, into which all ve- 
getables turn, when they e are burnt in the like 
manner. 
An induſtrious man may to tos che A of 
ve or fix pounds during the two months of the 
| kelp ſeaſon; ſeveral — have obtained more, 
wg then they ſold it at two pounds three ſhillings 


y_ ton, which i is a _ ia | The 


. * 
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The broad leaved alga marina being taken from 


under water in the dog-days, and as ſoon as poſ- 

ſible covered from the air with woolen cloth, the 
volatile ſalts, which will evaporate while it is ex- 
-poſed to the ſun and air, may be preſerved, and 


tte leaves will be found covered with a ſort of fu- 


gar, which may be ſhaken off, and is thought to 


bea very cooling medicine, exceeding all the pre- 


parations of purified nitre, according to an ac- 
count publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions; 


but this is a circumſtance theſe iſlanders are unac- | 


8 wicht 

With reſpect tothegoremmentef theſe iſlands, 
it will be ſaKicient to obſerve;. that twelve of the 
principal inhabitants meet once a month, to hear 
complaints, and terminate little diſputes; this is 
all the government they have, without calling 
in the military power, which is always done in 
heinous and criminal caſes. As for common im- 


moralities, they are never taken notice of; and if 
they were, the twelve men perhaps have neither | 


diſcernment nor authority to correct them; for 
they even want power 06: ee the payment 


of ſmall debts. 
Having. thus giver the natural hiſtory of the 
vegetables, and animals of the Scilly 


Foil; minefals, 
mMands, with a conciſe account of the inhabitants 
and their employ 
a view of the principal of theſe iſlands. _ 
It is about f er (eight miles paſlage, with a 
fair wind, from St. Michael's mount in Cornwall, 
to the iſland that lies moſt to the northward,. and 
which bears the name of Scilly, In Mr. Bozlafe's 
paſſage thither, he was diverted with the fiſhes 
called Thornbacks,. which have their name from 


their ſharp and broad fins on the back, They are 
not like thoſe called Thornbacks, in the more 
* of this: Ma Which in all 


things 


ts, we hall proceed — | 
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things reſemble ſkate, except in their prickles or 
thorns. The above fiſh is from twelve to fif- 


den feetlong, and of different colours ;. for ſome 


are brown, ſome milk white, and others variouſly 
ſpotted with both thoſe colours. Mackrel are 
their prey, and in the purſuit of them they throw 
themſelves out of the water, with a circular bound, 
—_—_— i 45 
__.. The: largeſt, beſt cultivated iſland, and that 
which contains the greateſt number of inhabi- 
tants, is ST. Mary's, which is of greater value 
to the lord proprietor, than all the reſt put toge- 
ther. The preſent number of inhabitants is at 
leaſt 600, and the rents amount to about 300 J. a 
you "_ iſland is three miles long, and two 
3 ei 
The place called Old Town, lies in the eaſtern 


corner of a ſmall cove or creek, fronting the 


ſouth, and it was formerly the principal place in 
the iſland ; but at preſent the houſes are poor 
huts, with rope-thatch coverings. |. Behind them, 
on an eminence, are the remains of a caſtle, 
which is entirely demoliſhed, except a part of the 
walls. In Leland's time it was a moderately ſtrong 
ſtructure. Here are ſeveral fiſhing boats kept 
within a poor little pier; but the cove is round, 
and the rocks and looſe ſtones, which now en- 
-cumber.it, might eaſily be removed, and formed 
into a jetty head on each ſide the entrance, which 
would be of great uſe to pilots in ſtrong eaſterly 
CS. zoe [£6 af mo | 
Near the Old Town is a green ridge edged with 
Jand, and within it a low marſhy piece of ground, 
dying to the right hand, and reaching from the 
ſouth to the north ſea, about half a mile in 
Jength, and as much in breadth. Borlaſe obſerves, 
that it is of great importance to keep the ſea 
from over-runnipg this valley; but in the | 
5 | | ROM 
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ſtorm in 1744 it was laid under water. They 
cut a drain through miry grounds and ſand banks, 


and it requires frequent repairs to keep it open. 


This piece of ground is capable of making fine 
meadows, though it recovers its verdure but very 
owI y. At the weſtern end of this cove ſtands 
lord Godolphin's houſe, and the church is 


juſt by, in the form of a croſs, though not ſo 


old as the reformation. It is a decent ſtructure, 
but has no tower; for which reaſon there are 
two covered niches, riſing on the weſtern end, 
for two bells. Hither they bring their children 


to be baptiſed, and here they perform their mar- 


riage ceremonies; but they bury their dead near 


the places where they depart this life. Before the 


cove of Old Town lies a ſmall green iſland, 

on the ſharp top of which is placed a crag of flat 
ſtones lying cloſe to each other; the inhabitants 
call it Karn Lech, the meaning of which, in the 


. Corniſh language, i is a group of flat rocks. There 


are ſeveral other karns in theſe iſlands, whoſe top- 
rocks look like ſo many rude thin pillars. - 

The New Town is about a mile diſtant from 
the Old, near a large ſandy pool or bay, and in 
the neighbourhood of a ee formed by na- 
ture for a fortification. The pool will hold an 


hundred fail of ſhips very commodiouſly ; and 55 


bottom is a ſoft ouzy bed with good anchorage, 
On the top of the peninſula, is a ſmall fort call- 
ed Star-caſtle, from its projecting like the rays af 
a ſtar. It was built by Sir Francis Godolphin, 
governor, in the reign of queen Elizabeth; on 
the rampart the ſtandard is erected, and on the 
ſaliant angles are four little ſquare rooms, in 
each of which it was intended a captain of the 
garriſon ſhould lod There is a foſs between 
the rampart and the 
Weed _— and handiome,. From the Sr 
* 


e governor's houſe, which is 
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down to the barracks, there-is 8 uh 
which 500 men may be drawn up. The barracks 
are at the entranee into the line, and are all buikt 
ſtone flanked with baſtions. The ſaliant 
ungles are two miles in compaſs, and go quite 
round the peninſula. Near one of the -baſtions is 
che ToveShoule; where a gg n owe 
n 
Juſt below we Amer are the remains of an old 
rt and there is a round hillock here, which 
#erns to have had a keep at the top. Its walls 
have been demsliſhed te build the lines, and it is 
TFalled Mount Holles. The little town, below 
theſe Imes, is called Heugh-town,' from the pe- 
nminfula on which it ſtands, It is the moſt popu- 
dous place in theſe iflands, and in it is the cuſtom- 
Houſe, It is inhabited by tradeſmen, and the build- 
ings have been of late much improved, it being 
better ſupplied with proviſions than formerly. Be- 
tween twenty and thirty years ago, the inhabi- 
Tants Hved on falt proviſions brought hither from 
England or Ireland; and whenever a bullock was 
| Killed, they kept part of it a conſiderable time; 
for inſtance, if it happened in September, they 
would referve enough for their Chriſtmas feaſt. 
They preſerved it untainted by burying it in ſalt, 
and . that have taſted of it N that it was 
far from eating amiſs. | 
At the weſtern end of this town is a bandfome 
pier, built by the lord Godolphin, at the ex- 
pence of 1100 l. It was begun in 1749, finiſhed 
in 1759, and is 430 feet long;twenty wide, in the 
narroweſt part; and alfo twenty feet high from 
the'fountation. Within it are ſixteen feet depth: 
of water, at the time of the fpring tide, and ten 
at the neap. It wilt fecure veſſels of 150 tons bur- 
vos not only cloſe to the quay, but eng tte 
ſtrand of the town. | 
; T hes: 
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"There are ifour inlets called Sounds, which 
| 4 from St. Mary's harbour, namely, Broad 
Sound, Smith's, St. Mary's, and Crow's Sound. 

This harbour is made by the iſlands of Sampſon, 


Brehar, and Treſcaw, to the north-weſt, and tire 


oppoſite iſland of St. Mary, from whenoe it is 
named. Ships may ride here in from five to three 
fathoms water z but there is ſome difficulty in 
getting in. The anchorage is very good at the 
bottom, and there is hardly any wind can blow, 
but ſhips of 150 tons may eaſily get out at one of 
the ſounds, except through Crow Sound, which 
is not paſſable at low water; but, at at high water, 
there are from ſixteen to twenty- four feet, ſo that 
if it blows hard, and ſhips chufe to put to ſea, 
they may get out when the tide ferves. 


There are two other harbours, one-of which = . 


is called New Grinſey, between the iflands Bre- 
har and Treſcaw, where ſhips of 300 tons may 
ride ſecurely. The other is calted Old Grinſey, 
and lies between St. Helens, Treſcaw and Theon, 
and is proper for fmaller ſhips. AH theſe harbours 
are {6 full of rocks, that ſhips coming in gene- 
rally chuſe to take a pilot, eſpecially if the wind 
db bs Barth: 1 

In this iſland, there are fifteen diſtinct tene⸗ 
lente or farms, ati cultivated lands round the 
— houſes, That of Holy-vale is 'moſt pleafan 
ſeated, it being ſo well ſheltered from the | 
_ winds, that trees will thrive very well; and Mr. 

Borlaſe is of opinion, that every kind of fruit- 

tree, proper to England might be propagated here 
with great ſueceſs. 

All che ſhores of St. Mary” s Mand, where an ene- 
my might land, have the ruins of block hoaſes and 
batteries, with dreaſt- works reaching from one 
dattery to another, Theſe are thought to have 

been built in the time of the * 


Va 
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the giants caſtle, which was certainly erected be- 
fore the time of the Norman conqueſt. This is 
ſituated on a promontory, which, towards the fea, 
conſiſts of immenſe crags of rocks, ſeemingly heap- 
ed one upon another. This heap, 'or. turret of 
rocks, has a ſudden: decline, but is not fo rough 
on the land {ide as towards the ſea; it then ſpreads 
to join the downs, where, at the foot of this 


land from ſea to ſea; and then a low vallum in 
the ſame direction. After this there is another 


ditch, with a higher vallum ; and laſtly, near 
the top of the crag, there was a wall of ſtone ſur- 


rounding every part, unleſs where the natural 
rocks were a ſufficient ſecurity. This wall, by 
its ruins, appears to have been very high and 
thick. It has the name of the Giant's Caſtle, 


becauſe all extraordinary works are, by the com- 


mon people, attributed either to giants or to the 
devil. There are many of theſe caſtles on the 


Corniſh cliff, and Borlaſe was of opinion, they 


were deſigned as a retreat for invaders to return 
to their ſhips upon occaſion, which renders it 


probable, that they are as ancient as the times of 


the Daniſh or Saxon invaſions. | g 
There are no religious monuments of the 
Monkiſh kind in this iſland; but of the Druids 


there are many, particularly circles of ſtones. 


ſtanding erect. Theſe were probably places of 
worſhip in the times of the Druids ; - conſiſt 
of detached pillars, placed at undetermined diſ- 


tances, as is uſual elſewhere. One circle is eigh- 
teen feet in diameter, another fifteen, a third twen- 
| ac and a half, and this laſt conſiſted of ſixteen 


ſtones, and two detached pillars, forty-three feet 
and a half diſtant from each other. A little to the 
eaſtward is another ſmall circle; and they are all 
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On the Karn, near the giant's caſtle, the back 
of the rock ſeems to have been cleared by art from 


all unevenneſs ; and the whole forms a ſingle plain 
of rock, meaſuring 172 feet from north to ſouth, 
and 138 from eaſt to weſt. On the edges of the 
area are nine vaſt ſtones, remaining with others of 


a ſmaller ſize placed in a circular Iine; but there 


is no uniformity in their ſhape or diſtances. One 
Kone on the edge of this temple, as Borlaſe calls 


it, with great propriety, was ſeven feet ten inches 


high from the ground ; and its front, towards the 


three feet in girth, and had thirteen diſtin&' and 
curious baſons funk into the top of it. A rude - 
pillar lies about fifty-five paces from this; and in 


a line from theſe two rocks is one that is flat, 
with three rock baſons on its ſurface; afterwards 
there is another on the ſame line, with four baſons, 
and the ſame number on another, planted on the 
longeſt diameter of the temple towards the ſouth, 
The floor, conſiſting only of a ſingle rock, is a 


proof that the circle was intended for a place of 
worſhip. On this iſland, as well as on every one 


of the others, are a great number of rock ba- 
ſons, from whence we may conclude, that the 
ſame kind of worſhip obtained here as in Corn- 
wall, where they are found in greater numbers, 
than in any other part of Britain, ' © + 
At Peninis, a quarter of a mile below the new 
_ windmill, beyond a very ſtony hill, is a knoll of 
the promontory, covered with turf; and in ſeve- 
ral parts are large karns, between which is found 
a fine verdure. There are alſo many rock baſons 
here, though many ſtones have been cut, and 
Carried off for building; for here not only their 
| houſes, but their hedges and fortifications, are all 
of ſtone. On one rock are fifteen baſons of the 
very largeſt kind, which are all round, ++ we | 


55 =: fl 83 E 
Phe ſides of one of theſe baſons are concave, 


not Perpendicular, and the bottom inſcribed with. 


in che oyal is circular, four feet in diameter, and 
as exactly hollowed as a cup. There is another 


u more Circular ſhape, that ſeems to have been 
deſigned to receive the water that fell from the 


farſt: thirteen baſons of different ſizes, communi- 


Eated their moiſture to the two great ones. Front- 


ang this group, at a little diſtance, there is a pro- 
digious thin pyramidal rock, twelve feet broad at 
the baſe, and -thirty feet high, thought to have 


been an object of the Druid devotion. About 
Half a mile CN of the giant's caſtle, ſtands 


a Telmèn, near a hill of the ſame name. It agrees 


with the great Tolmén of Conſtantine pariſh in 
Cornwall, and is forty-four feet in girth from the 
top to the battom. It has one very regular round 
baſon near the top, without any ſign of having 
had any more. On the next hill is another Tol- 

men, — is ſtill a vaſt ſtone fifty- two feet in 


irthz and was formerly more, there being 2 


arge piece ſplit off, TE IS: or a na- 
tural defect of the tone. It lies by it, and has 
a little baſon on the top; but underneath are ſe- 

veral ſtones much ſmaller, and placed, as is ſup- 


to keep the ſacred rock from the ground; 


it having been a principle of the Druids, that 


things dedicated to a ſacred uſe, ſhould never be 


defiled by touching the earth. Farther to the eaſt, 
on the ſame hill, is another ſmaller monument of 
the fame kind. 
In a cove led Parthilik, 3 the T olmens 
above-deſcribed, was found in 1707 the body of 
Sir Cloudeſley Shovel. It was ſtripped naked, 
and . bank of ſand ; but was after- 
Maris removed to Weſtminſter. Abbey. 


The ancient ſepulobres of this iſland are eitber 
Caves 


baſon contiguous to, and beneath the firſt, of 


44-4 >a 
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eaves or barrows: of the caves, the moſt remark- 


able is the giant's cave near Sots-hill. Its mouth 


is four feet ſix inches wide, thirteen fret eight 


inches long, and three feet eight high. It is co- 
vered from end ito end with large flat ſtones, which 
ſerve as a ſhelter for the ſheep; and there is a 
tumulus:'of rubbiſh on the top of all. Mr. Bor- 
laſe. obferves, that theſe places ſhould be. called 
burrows, and not barrows, becauſe the former 
word is derived from the Saxon verb byrigtan, 
whence the Engliſn to bury, and that barrow 
properly means a place of defence, | -- | 


- Phe barrows here; and in the adjacent iſland, 


are very numerous, and conſtructed in the fame 
manner. The outer ring is compoſed of large 


ſtones placed on one end, and the heap within 


conſiſts of ſmaller ſtones, clay and earth mixed 


together, They have generally a cavity of ſtone- 


work in the middle, covered with flat tones, The 
-barrows themſelves are of various dimen ſions, and 
the cavities being low, are no. covered with rub- 
ble, for which reaſon ſome of them can hardly 
be diſtinguiſned. en e 
On one of the hills are many of theſe barrows, 


where the inhabitants pretend giants have been 


buried. Some of theſe were apened by Mr. Bor- 
laſe, in the month of June 1752, and in the 


thirſt were found neither bones nor urns, but u 


ſtrong unctious earth that had a cadaverous ſmell. 
In the middle, was a large cavity full of earth, 


and a paſſage into it at the eaſtern end, one foot 


eight inches wide, between two ſtones that ſtood 
'erect, The cavity was one fuot eight inches wide 
in the middle, and the length was twenty-two 


feet ; it Was walled on each ſide with maſonry 


and mortar. The walls or ſides were four fest ten 
inches high, and at the weſtern end was a large flat 
tone laid edgeways, which verminated the _— 
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The next barrow that was opened was of the 


foe kind, but leſs in all reſpects; and in this ! 
-were carths of different colours, but nothing that 4 
was a proof of any one's having been. buried 9 
there. While this was opening there happened h 

a moſt violent ſtorm, which the inhabitants at- - 
tributed” to, the diſturbing theſe ancient monu- 1 
ments, where the pretended giants had been buri- n 
zed. The other barrows that were examined were a 
of the ſame kind with the former, and were pro- b 
bably made ſo large, that they might hold more a 
bodies than one. b 
There are two rude Guns: pillars ſtill Ranſlin; t 
in this iſland, which are thought to have been f 
idols of the Druids. One is on the top of a WM ©Q 
round hill, on a little tumulus near Harry's bat- N 
tery, it is ten feet above the ground, and two feet b 
nine inches broad; another near Bant's Karn, is C 
nine feet three inches high, and two feet ſix inches c 
ſquare, On the point of a promontory, in Nor- = 
mandy tenement, there are many irregular fur- 4 
rows, traverſing the ſurface of a large rock with tl 
ridges or partitions between. They are the work B 
of art, but for what deſigned is hard to ſay, MF. 8 
The iſland called AGNES, is three miles diſ- um 
tant from St. Mary's, and is well cultivated and A 
fruitful, both in corn and graſs, but they have no tl 
good water, the beſt being that which drops from 0 
the clouds, and is collected upon the leaden floor 
.of the gallery of the light-bouſe; which, falling U 
from thence into a ciſtern, is mixed with a great M 
deal of filth, and becomes very diſagreeable. * 
They have very pretty coves in this iſland, and al 
more particularly one to the ſouth, called by way b 
of eminence the Cove. Here the ground is ſo Al 
fandy, and the water fo clear and deep, that in w 
ſummer time they might catch as many pil- 1 
chards as they pleaſe; but this happy ſituation vu 


is of no advantage to them at preſent, | A 
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The greateſt ornament of this iſland is the. 
light-houſe which ſtands on the higheſt ground, 
and is a very fine column, From the foundation. 


to the bottom of the lanthorn it is fifty-one feet 


high, and the gallery is four; the ſaſh lights are 
eleven feet ſix inches high; and three feet two 
inches broad. Each pane of glaſs is one foot 
nine inches and a half high, by one foot five and 


a half broad, and the ſaſhes are ſixteen in num- 


ber. The column is divided into three ſtories, 
and the ſtairs up to the firſt ſtory are of ſtone, 
but thoſe higher are of timber. On the floer of 
the lanthorn is a platform of brick, upon which 
ſtands a ſubſtantial ſquare iron grate, with bars 
on every fide, and in it is a coal fire lighted every 
night, The lanthorn, conſiſting wholly of tim» 


ber-work and glaſs, is a ſpacious room with a 


coving canopy roof; in the middle of it is a large 
chimney, round which. are ſmaller funnels, that 

contribute to diſcharge the ſmoak.: A large 
quantity of coals being required to ſupply the fire, 
they are drawn up through a trap door, by means 


of a windlaſs. The cinders are thrown into a 


gutter-hole, and paſs through a hollow paſlage, 


made in the buttreſs to the bottom where they 
are diſcharged. There is a gallery quite round 
the lanthorn railed in, where the firemen may air 


themſelves. All the ſtone-work is covered with 
white plaſter, which renders it as good a ſea- mark 


in the day time, for ſhips coming from the ſouth- 


Ward, as the fire is by night. This iſland belongs 
to lord Godolphin, as they all do, and contains 
about fifty families. Leland tells us, there were 


but five families in his time, and that they were 
all drowned in returning from St. Mary's iſland, 


where they had been at a marriage feaſt, He 
tells us alſo of a chapel here, but it is not the ſame 


v 


that is now called the Church. Theſe <hurebeny 


— <a troes, 
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of the ſmaller ifles, are all built in the ſame man- 
ner, they being from twenty-two: to Mirty-four: 
fvet long, and fourteen wide. 

From Agnes you paſs to Guew, over a bar of 
ſand, between the cove on the right hand, and a 
very rocky creek on the other. It is reckoned 
part of Agnes, being never divided from it, but 
when ens are AS (Hd Bin tides, Here on a 
plain'is a large erect ſtone nine feet high, and two 
feet fix inches broad; and on one of the emi- 
nences is a'ſtone- barrow. in the middle of which 


is a cave thirteen feet long, four feet four inches 
wide, and covered with five large flat ſtones laid 


acroſs. There are alſo many little low burrows 


ed with ſtone; and the remains of ſtone enclo- 


fures plainly ſhow; that it was once cultivated and' 


inhabited; but at preſent there is neither corn, 


nor field, it ſerving only as a coarſe common to 


Agnes. 


ANNET is about 406 15850 weltward of Agnes. 


It is a narrow flip, conſiſting moſtly of rock, and 
containing about ninety or one hundred acres of 


land. There are rock baſons upon it, and the 


remains 6f ſtone encloſures. The ſand being 
waſhed away a few years ſince by high tides, there 
were diſcovered the walls of a houſe ; but what 


is more remarkable, there are rock baſons on ſe- 
veral large ſtones covered by the ſea, when the 
tide i is in. | 

On the ſouthermoſt point of TRrescAw, other- 
| — called St. Nicholas's Iſland, there is a very 


rough beach, as far as an old breaſt· work, called 


Oliver's battery. It is irregular and uneven, and 


feems to have been fortified long before Oliver's 


time. From this old battery, deſcending. between 
the ſand banks, there is a road towards the ab- 


bey, paſſing by the Abbey-pond, which is a moſt 


le 3 of * water, e edged with camo- 


mile 
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mile turf,” without either briar, thiſtle or flag ; 


it is about half a mile long, and a furlong broad: - 


An evergreen” bank, without rock or weed, riſes 
high enough to keep out the ſea, ſerving at the 

fame time to preſerve the pond; and ſhelter the 
abbey. The water is clear, and contains the 
fineſt eels that ever were taſted. The land is cul- 


tivated all round it, and by its gentle declivity, td 


the very brim of the water, adds much to the 
beadey ot Ar inert. iT TERED 
The abbey church ſtood on a ſmall eminence 
fronting the ſouthern end of the pond; and tho' 
higher on the hill behind the abbey, you may ſee 
the rocks and crags of Scilly, yet here at the mo- 
naſtery the proſpect is confined. The ſtones of the 
church are for the moſt part carried off to mend 


the poor huts that ſtand below it, en the ſpot 


where the monaſtery ſtood. The door, two 


handſome arched openings, and ſeveral windows, 


are ſtill to be ſeen, caſed with very good free 
ſtone, which it is thought the Monks procured 
from Normandy, _ __ „ 
On a high ridge, near the abbey, is a proſpect 
of New Grinſey harbour; from whence, de- 
ſcending paſt the neck of land, named Oliver's 


Camp, in honour of him, though he was never 


here in perſon. There is an aſcent up a high 
hill, called Dolphin Downs; on this there is a 
pole, on which a flag may be hoiſted, to give 
notice to ſhips at a diſtance, that the pilot boats 


are coming out; but at preſent it is made no uſe 
of. On theſe Downs there is a large opening 


made in the ground, dug about the depth of a 
common ſtone quarry, and in the ſame ſhape. 
There are ſeveral ſuch in the pariſh of St. Juſt, 


in Cornwall, where they are called Koffens. Theſe | 
ſerve to ſhew, that the ancient way of mining 


was to ſearch for metals, in the ſame way as Is 


uſed 
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uſed at preſent to raiſe ſtones. out of quarries; and re 
uſt have been very tedious and expenſive. it 
A little farther is a row of ſhallow tin-pits ; be 
for none appear to be more than four fathom deep, « 

and ſome are only fix or eight feet perpendicular; I 
to the weſt of this is the mouth of a drain or adit, Jai 
The courſe of tin bears weſt and eaſt, nearly as thi 
the tin yeins do in Cornwall. Theſe are the only th 
tin-pits found in any of theſe iſlands. th 
Ibis tin courſe lies near the northern point of ba 
li the promontory. In the way from thence, towards roc 
i the old caſtle, there is a vaſt flat rock ſhelving on po 
the ſurface nineteen feet long; it had a trench he 
F' round it edged with a bank of ſmaller ſtones, tre 
if making a full circuit round the rock thirty-ſix de: 
it feet in diameter. There is a very great conformi- tin 


i between this and a natural rock at 'Karnmen- 
lez, in Wendron pariſh in Cornwall, which is 

of the ſame length as this, and ſurrounded by a 
circular trench within fix inches of the ſame dia- 
meter. Mr. Borlaſe takes theſe to have been rock 
deities, or altars ; for Pliny tells us, that the an- 
eients, with great veneration, encloſed thoſe rocks 
from prophane approaches, which ſerved them as 


il | objects of devotion. This remarkable monument 
1 is but a ſmall diſtance weſt and by north of the 
| | old caftle. „„ ES 


Ik! be old caſtle is a large pile of ruins ; though 
many windows, door caſes, and embraſures, to- 
wards the harbour of New Grinſey, are ſtill 
ſtanding, ſhewing it to have been formerly an 
important ſtructure; but, however, the building 
appears to have been more expenſive than curious. 
_ Contiguous to the land ſide are the lines of a 


fort, principally intended as a ſecurity againſt a 
land attack; towards the ſea the ſteep craggy hill Ch 
anſwers that purpoſe. Leland calls it a little pile "A 


or fortreſs, which renders it probable, that it was fou 
i F 1 , repaired | 


— FILM een 
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repaired and enlarged after his-time. However, | | 
it is now neglected, and one more ſerviceable has 
deen built below out of its ruins, which is called {14 
Oliver's caſtle. 
The principal battery in this caſtle has no | 
larger guns than nine pounders; but it commands 1 
the harbour of New Grynſey more effectually, i [I 
than cannon of any ſize could have done from 1 
the old caſtle. There is a guard- room near the 1 
battery, and another room arched with a ſtone | il 

roof, intended to ſupport a ſecond battery of four ||| 
pounders on the top of the tower. The parapet 11H 
here is about ſix feet high; and the whole for- | 
treſs was repaired in 1740, and put 1n a ſtate of ' 
defence; but as there is no guard kept hu, the j 
timber work is going to decay. | 1.1 
The church is exactly of the ſame make as that - | | 

at Agnes; but they ftill bury their dead at the 1 
abbey, believing it to be a more holy place. IlñZg |} 

principal tenement or farm is called the Dolphin, { it 

where the ſoil is extremely fruitful, Not far from nn 
the church is the cove, called Old Grinſey, from 
which they carry ore weed for making kelp, on. 
a point of this cove is a ſmall — with 6 

a battery contiguous to it called Dover, intended — | | 

to command' this paſſage into Helen's pool, and - 

St. Mary's harbour. Treſcaw contains about 
forty families, and its value is 801. a year, 5 
elen's pool, in St. Helen's iſle, is a pleaſant 

round baſon, in which ſmall ſhips may ſafely ride. 

The lower part of this iſland ſeems to conſiſt of 
very good land; though it is now deſerted, but it || 

was formerly cultivated, inhabited, and greatly 1 8 

reſorted to by pilgrims. _ _ 1 8 

The church of this ifland is che moſt ancient i 

Chriſtian ſtructure of them all; it conſiſts of 2 ' 4 

ſouth iſle, thirty-one feet fix inches long, by | 

fourteen and three inches wide ; from which two ' 
* II. N Ds arches i 
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-arches that are low, and of an uncouth ſtile open 
ante, a, north. jlle, 57 bh feet broad by . nineteen, 
ſix inches long. There are two windows in 
each iſle, and near the eaſtern window, in the 
north iſle, a flat ſtone projects, probably to ſup- 
port the image of the ſaint, to whom the church 
ledicated. The ruins of ſeveral houſes ill 


was ded 4.ne | 
Between St. gen: n een is an iſland, 
called NoxzT#-WETHEL, which only conſiſts of 
about ten acres, of land; there are ſeveral rock 
baſons on it, and one ſepulchral barrow, ſome re- 
mains of encloſures, ſeveral very large rocks, and 
8 EIN a re. 
a ledge called the Tolnien, from a rock which i 
- thirty-three feet round, and twenty-two over, It 
ſtands on two ſtones in ſuch a manner, that a man 
may creep under it. There is no baſon on this 
»'Tolmen z it is the only monument of the kind that 
| Mx, Borlaſe found without.one, 
I, ne little iſland c ene i is at preſent un- 
1 inhabited; but on it are ſome ruins, with fields of 
i corn and paſture Le” 


.* 
* — 


— 


i! Sr. MAnxrix's is a littl farther to the ſouth: 
lt weſt; and the firſt thing Mr. Borlaſe Met with 
worth notice, was a circle of upright ſtones 
twenty feet in diameter. On the top of the ad. 
Joining karn, is a large ſtone which formerly ſtood 
- upright, but is now fallen down, and is ſeven feet 
.6x inches long. There were alſo two circular 
barrows, and a third erected on the very top with | 
a covered cave in the middle. Two hundred | © 
Paces to the left was another of the ſame kind; ' 
and on the higheſt crag of this hill are ſeveral 
_ - xock baſons, ſome of Which are thelying and de- 
- ..clining from their firſt poſition, propably by ſome MF © 
violence. This ifland feems to have been once Bo. 
cultivated; as the traces of hedges may be ſeen 42 ; 
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eroſſing the ridge, and deſcending to the ſea on 
either hand; it is now, however, improper for 
cultivation, it being over-run with ſand, and the 
ſoil quite buried, The preſent fields are very 


_ -ſmall, and lie towards the ſouth, from the decline 
of the hill to the edge of the water; but the higher 


parts are all one common, the ſurface being ei- 
| ther too ſtony and ſhallow to make. arable land, 
: or covered with ſand. blown from the northern 
coves below, Yet the places which had ſuffered 

ſo much in former ages from the ſand, has by 
length of time contracted ſoil enough to form a 
turfy paſture, on which the inhabitants keep ma- 
ny ſheep, The -ſheep-run is two miles in length, 


a great depth. _ 1 2 
There is a ſmall pier about the middle of this 
iſland, very uſeful for boats; and above it is a 
large group of rocks, in which many pieces are 
evidently ſhivered off, either by their own weight, 
2 lightening. At the eaſtern end is a very 
1 

on the ſummit of which, a round tower twenty 


of as many feet more, plaſtered with lime on the 


. which come near this dangerous coaſt. A ſtoneſtair- 
wvaſe within leads tothe top of the tower, from 
whence is an extenſive proſpect, and a fine view 
of England. The church here is larger and bet- 
ter ſituated than that of any of the off- iſlands. 


not one inhabitant about eighty years ago. But 


ee vot only fine paſtures, but produces very good 
en Lorn. The number of inhabitants are between 
Sixty and ſeventy, The families are eighteen, 
- CT EE. N 2 = WhO 


but below this turf there is nothing but ſand for 


y promontory, called St. Martin's Head; 
feet high was built; and on the top of this a ſpire 
out- ſide, and deſigned as a' day-matk for ſhips, 


i; Tzis iſland is only a narrow cidge of land, and 
al though entirely cultivated in former times, it had 


people being encouraged to ſettle here, it has new 
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who are all related, and are unwilling to admit 
ſtrangers among them, becauſe they think they 
are very happily ſeated. However ſome of them, 
for want of a ſufficient quantity of arable land 
in their own iſland, rent ſome in St. Mary's, or 
in other iſlands, and live part of the year there, 
to employ themſelves ; but as ſoon as the crop is 
t in, they return to St. Martin's with pleaſure, 
which they look upon as their home. They burn 
a great deal of kelp here, and think they under- 
ſtand making it better than the other iſlanders, 
BREHAR, is a little ta the north-eaſt of T ref. 
eaw, and the town of that name conſiſts of a few 
poor houfes. Near it is a very tall pyramidal 
group of rocks, now called Hang-man iſland, 
becauſe ſome mutinous ſoldiers were hanged here 
' by the parliament, in the time of the civil wars. 
This ifland of Brehar is very mountainous, and 
on the firſt} hill are many ſmall barrows edg- 
ed with ftone, like thoſe already taken notice 
of. They lie ſcattered through the Downs, 
on the knoll of which, are the remains of a cir- | 
cular ſtructure, ten feet in diameter, which was 
probably an ancient day- mark. Near it is a ſmall 
circle, edged with upright ſtones, about eight 
feet in diameter, planted on the back of a rock. 
This circle could not be deſigned for a burial- 
place, and it is highly probable it was intended for 
the worſhip.of fire. There are the remains of ſtone 
encloſures," on this ridge, which is now almoſt 
entirely bare, from the violent ſpray of the ſea; 
and the ſmall quantity of ſoil that ſtill remains, 
ſerving inſtead of turf, is carried off for fuel. 
The harbour of New Grinſey lies between this 
hill and the northern point of 'Treſcaw, and ſhips 
of two or three hundred ton may ride afloat under 
Oliver's caſtle ; ſmaller ſhips may alſo lie ſafeiy 
on the ſand banks farther in. On another bills 
. : à ver / 
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a very large circular barrow of ſtone, ſeven feet 
in diameter; and within it are many Kiſtvains, 
for ſo the Britons called Stone Cells; the flat 
ſtones that covered them are ſcattered ; but ſome 
keep their firſt ſtation, and others have been re- 


moved to make ſtands for ſhooting rabbits, with 


which this part of the hill abounds. 5 

Prom this hill may be ſeen the Guel-hill of 
Brehar, and the iſle of Guel, ſtretching away 
towards the little iſle of Scilly, making with it a 
curve, of which Scilly is the head land; and from 
the furthermoſt hill of Brehar a promontory 


ſhoots out, at the extreme point of which riſes a 


vaſt rocky turret, called the Caſtle of Brehar. Ma- 
ny rocks ſhew themſelves on every ſide, and ſeem 
to manifeſt their former connection with Brehar, 


and that they owe their preſent nakedneſs to the 


fury of the ocean, 8 
On the ſea-ſhore of Brehar is the church, built 


about twenty-three years ago by the lord proprie- 


tor; and two furlongs from hence, on a green 
plot near the water - ſide, is a ſmall regular in- 
trenchment, deſigned as is ſuppoſed for an ad- 
vanced guard, or place of arms, for the parlia- 


ment forces. The curtain is but twenty-one feet 


long; and from one curtain acroſs to the other 


zs but fifty-four feet. Many ruins of. houſes till 


appear in the higher Brehar, the foundation ſtones 
remaining. The ſands reach from this iſland to 
Treſcaw, and may ſometimes be pzfed on foot; 
but without, towards the ocean, the water is 


very deep. It is the rougheſt and moſt moun- 
.tainous of all the iſlands, and not many years 


Jince there were but two families in it, but now 
there are thirteen ; its yearly value is gol. 
The iſle of Sa so appears at a diſtance like 


two. large barrows linked together at the edges, 


which, in the proſpect from St, Mary's, have a 
„ N 3 2 
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very beautiful effect; for they are not only welt 
ſhaped, but green from the top to the bottom; 
however, when you approach near, it does not 
anſwer expectation. e green ſides are covered 
with little elſe beſides fern, and the fandy parts 
are of a very bright colour, blown - by the 
northern winds, and cover a great part. Here 
are many remains of encloſures ling from 
the hill, and running many feet under the level 
of the ſes towards Treſcaw. It may be obſerved, 
that the flats between Brehar, Treſcaw and Sam- 
fon, are quite dry at the low water of a ſpring 
tide, inſomuch, that men may paſs dry - ſnod from 
one Sand to another over the fand banks, where 
_ encloſures and ruins are frequently diſcovered, 
upon the ſhifting of the ſands, over which, 
at full fea, there. are ten or twelve feet water. 
This is a demonſtration, that the iſlands laſt- 
mentioned, were once one continued tract of land 


divided into fields, and cultivated even in thoſe 


low parts, which are now over-run with the ſea 


7 and ſand. 


On the firſt hill, among a large group of n 
there is one canopy rock, which projects from the 
reſt five feet ſix inches, and ſtands ſix feet eight 
inches from the ground. On the very top of 
this hill are eleven ſtone barrows, of like ſtruc- 
ture with thoſe of the other iſlands. 

On the other hill are two rock baſons and ruins 
of houſes ; there is alſo a Kiſtvain in a ſtone barrow ; 

and on the top of the hill a vaſt range of rocks, 
from which many ſtones are fallen. One large 
rock in particular was known to be ſplit to pieces 


by lightening, a few years ago. Many more ruins 


appear on this hill, which ſhew, that the iſland was 
much better inhahited, before the ſea and ſands forc- 
ed the people to deſert it. There are at preſent but 


two families, who nave . A few ſmall meadows 
| round 
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round their houſes; : yet the land will not produce : 
half corn enough for their uſe; "for which reaſon” 


they em ploy emſelves in ing and making 
_ kelp. . There are ſeveral little iflands to the ea 
of the reſt, which are therefore called the Eaſtern 


iflands. On one of them called "ARTHUR ; there : 


are three barrows, and the, remains of encloſures, 
but nothing elſe remarkable. 1 


It is hard to give an exact account of the ancient 


inhabitants of theſe iſlands, with regard to their 
habitations and works of peace, war and religion, 
they being all now extinct, which perhaps may 
be owing to the gradual advances of the fea, and 
a ſudden drowning of the lands; for even at this 
time the ſea is perpetually * preying upon theſe 
iſlands, and leaves nothing where it can reach, 
except bare rocks. That theſe iſlands have un- 
dergone ſome great cataſtrophe is beyond all 
doubt, and they muſt have ſuffered greatly from a 
ſubſidence of the land, the common conſequence 
of earthquakes, attended by a ſudden inundation 
of thoſe parts, where ruins, fences, mines, and 
other things, the traces of which ſtill remain, 


formerly ſtood. This inundation might probably 


deſtroy many of the ancient inhabitants, and fg 
terrify the ſurvivors, as to make them forſaks 
. country oog 
55 be willing to lai when this inun- 

tain 5 happened but of this there is no certain: 
In the time of Strabo, and Diodorus Si- 


988 the commerce of theſe iſlands ſeems to 


have been in full vigour; for, aceording to this 
Jaſt- entioned author, abundance of tin was -cayZ 


ried away in carts. Strabo informs us „that there 


Were ten iſlands in all, nine of which were inhac 


prod. "herefore the deſtruction of Scilly muſt 


e placed after the time of theſe authors, that is, 


after the Auguſtine age; but how long after is 
N 4 uncer- 
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uncertain. | Plutarch hints, that the iſlands round 
Britain were generally unpeopled in his time; and 
if he includes Scilly among them, and was right- 
ly informed, that deſolation muſt have happened 
between the reign of Auguſtus, and that of 
There was a great ſubſidence on the ſouthern 
coaſts of England, in the time of Edward the 
Firſt, whereby Winchelſea, near Rye in Suffex, 
was ſwallowed up, and its ruins are now three 
miles within the high ſea; but this muſt be much 
later than that which happened to Scilly. _ 
In the year 1014 there was a great inundation 
taken notice of in the Saxon chronicle; but Mr. 
Borlaſe thinks, that the cataſtrophe of theſe iſtands 
ought not to be placed even ſo late as this; be- 
cauſe, as there were Monks there in the year 938, 
or ſoon after, nothing of this kind could have 
happened, without its having been taken notice of 
ſomewhere or other. 35 
The beſt account we have, is of an inundation 
which affected the ſouth part of Ireland, and at 
the ſame time might reach Scilly, and the coaſt 
of Cornwall; for in the end of March 8 30, Hugh 
Dorndighe, being monarch of Ireland, there hap- 
pened ſuch terrible ſhocks of thunder and lighten- 
ing, that above 1000 perſons were deſtroyed be- 
tween Corca-Baſcoin, a part of the county of 
Cork, then ſo called, and the ſea-ſide. At the 
fame time the ſea broke through its banks, in a 
violent manner, and over-flowed a conſiderable 
tract of land. The iſland then called Junis-Fad- 
da, on the weſt coaſt of the county of Cork, 
was forced aſunder, and divided into three parts. 
As this inundation ſeems well atteſted, it might, 
in all brobability, have reached Cornwall and 
Scilly ; and this, in Mr, Borlaſe's , is 
o 5 what 
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| What reduced, divided, and deſtroyed the Scilly 
iſlands. 2 Wy 


What the ſtate of theſe iſlands was in the : 


time of the Romans is uncertain ; but it is thought 
that, during the piracies of the Danes, they were 
an occaſional retreat, and that the Giant's caſtle 
in St. Mary's iſland is a work of the Danes. In 


the beginning of the tenth century, the impor- _ | 


| tance of theſe iſlands was better known, and that 
it would. be dangerous, for the ſafety and trade, of 


Britain, if they ſhould fall into an enemy's hands. 


This ſeems to be the reaſon why Athelſtan made 
a voyage to, and conquered theſe iſlands, It is 


thought that this king gave them to the Monks, 


he being commonly very liberal that way. They 
had all the tithes of Scilly, and particularly af 


rabbits, given them by Richard Dewick, for his 


ſoul, and the ſouls of his parents, and of Reginald, 


earl of Cornwall, his lord. King John, in the 
year 1200, gave, granted and confirmed to the 
abbey of Scilly the tythe of three acres of Aſſart- 


land, that is, ſuch as was cleared from roots, 
trees and ſhrubs. In the reign of Henry III. Drew 
de Barrentine was governor of theſe iſlands, from 
the year 1248 to the year 1251. In the reign of 


Edward I. they were in a declining condition; for 
their want of ſecurity, occaſioned a want of every 
thing elſe; a repreſentation of which was made ta 


the king by the Monks. 5 
In the year 1418, Sir John Colſhull conveyed 
to John Preſton and others the caſtles and iſles of 


Scilly to the uſe of Sir John Colſhull, Knt. for 
life; and there is a memorandum at the bottom of 
one of the recitals, of a conveyance of Scilly to 
the heirs of Colſhull in the year 1440, which ſays, 

that the iſlands of Scilly were held of the king, 


at the rent of fifty duffins, or ſix ſhillings. and 


_ eight-pence yearly, In N inquiſition, in the firſt {| 
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of Richard III. it is faid, the iflands were worth 
40 ſhillings yearly 1 eable times, but in times 
of war Wing This was in the year 1484. 
They afterwards. paſſed through ſeveral hands, 
and by exchange in queen Mary's time came to 
the crown; but in the thirteenth of Elizabeth 
they were granted by her to Francis Godolphin, 
Efq; and from that time the recovery of them may 
be dated. This gentleman was lord lieutenant of 
the county of Cornwall, and Star Caftle was be- 
gun and finiſhed by him in the year 1593. At 
the ſame time a curtain and baſtions were built on 
the fame hill, and more were intended which are 
no finiſhed. There was enough done at that 
time to guard the harbour tolerably well, as alſo 
the Pool Juſt below the caſtle. This being built 
and properly garifoned, houſes were ſoon erected 
below the lines upon the edge of the Pool, and in- 
Habitants were encouraged to ſettle here. Before 
the time of queen Elizabeth the inhabitants were 
fo very few, and the value of the whole land ſo 
inconſiderable, that Sir Francis Godolphin paid 
ten pounds anly as a yearly rent to the crown. 
But the fafety of the iſlands being. well provided 
for,. it brought together ſo many new people, that 
it ſtifled all remembrance of the old inhabitants. 
For this reaſon there are few places that retain 
the old "Britiſh names; becauſe the new comers 
called the lands. by the names of the occupiers. 
Hefore we conclude this account of the Scilly 
"Hands it ought to be obſerved, that they are of 
- great advantage to ſhipping in general, bound o 
the coaſt of England from the ſouthward; but 
they are of more particular ſervice to all channel 
traders, many of them being obliged to paſs near 
_ Scilly; ſo that if it blows any thing hard, they 
will always chuſe to bear away for it. Beſides, 
there being a conſtant intercourſe between St. 
TY C | Geor ge's 
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George s and the Engliſh channel, it is very ad- 
vantageous to have ſuch a reſting-place in bad 
weather, without being obliged to wy back. to 
other” harbours. Homeward 8 ps all. o, eſ- 
pecially from America, often put 7 — Scilly. it 
being the firſt land they generally make in their 
way to the ports of England; for 9 after 
long voyages, are always willing to date at the 
firſt refreſhmeats that offer. | 
This is in time of peace, but in time of ar, 
it ĩs of the utmoſt i importance to England to — 
Scilly in its poſſeſſion; for lying at the point "of 
England, and looking as it were into. both chan- 
nels, no ſhip could paſs, but a privateer can ſpeak 
with it from one of theſe Sounds. 
In time of war, or in any danger of invaſion, 
they, want more ſoldiers than they have af preſent, | 
to man fo, extenſive 2 line as that of Mary's 
fort, which is near two. miles i in circu 8 N 
to ſay nothing of the eng of . and N 
Gtinſey. Howeyer, as long Seu 1 be f. ay 
is ſuperior in the he channel, cilly, will fa ©. 
l the iſlanders, from 20 to 50 years of age, were 
trained up to the uſe of arms, it might contribu a, 
to their ſecurity, without e e Up 1 
or the Soeben. 
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FR, UTHORS are divided in their opi- 
| 8 93 TJ nions of the origin of the name of 
- I; this county ; ſome think it may be 
& * derived from the Britiſh word Comb, 
JVWanHY* Mfignifying a valley between hills, as 
the uſe of this old name was in ſeveral places adopt- 
ed by the Saxons ; thus in Cambridgeſhire there 
is a village, fituated under a hill, which is called 
CLaumberton, and near Koyſton is a valley called 
Kelſey- comb. Salmon conjectures the original 
name might be Comb-moreland, to diſtinguiſh it 
from Weſtmoreland; this, however, is not pro- 
bable, as no ancient records call it by that name; 
a part of Staffordſhire is alſo called the Moor-lands. 
It is much more likely to have received its name 
after the ancient inhabitants, who were called 
Cumbri or Cambri, and were included in the Bri- 
gantes, a potent Britiſh nation, which inhabited 
Cumberland, Yorkſhire, Durham, Lancaſhire 
and Weſtmoreland. It is natural enough to ima- 
gine that the Saxons, finding the Cumbri poſſeſſ- 
ed of this part of the iſland, gave it the name of 
Cumbreland, as much as to ſay the country of the 
Cumbri. | | N | : Ever | 
__ Notwithſtanding the dreadful favages of the 
Picts and Scots, after the declenſion of the Ro- 
man power in this iſland, the original inhabitants, 
the Britons, continued longer here than in any 


ca ther county, and fell the lateſt under the power 


of 
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of the Saxons. After the Saxons had eſtabliſhed 
themſelves, it became a part of the kingdom of 
Northumberland. When thoſe people were ex- 
tremely harraſſed by the Danes, Cumberland ap- 
pears to have ſet up kings of its own, who reign- 
ed till the year 946. At that period Edmund, 
brother of king Athelſtan, with the help of Leo- 
line, king of South Wales, conquered it, and 
granted it to Malcolm, king of Scotland, upon 


his engaging to defend the northern borders of 


England, againſt all invaders. By this grant the 
eldeſt ſons of the kings of Scotland were ſtiled 
governors of Cumberland. Some time after- 


wards the Saxons ſubdued it again; and at the 


Norman conqueſt it was ſo greatly impoveriſhed, 
that the conqueror excepted it from the payment 
of taxes, on which account it is not rated in 
Doom's-day-book. King Stephen, reſtored it to 

the Scots, but his ſucceſſor, Henry the Second, 
dlaimed it back, and returned Huntingdonſhire, in 

lieu thereof, to the Scots king. Under ſucceed- 


ing princes, it has frequently been expoſed to the 


- incurſions of our northern brethren, by which it 
has ſuffered extremely, and the laſt time, by the 
march and retreat of the rebels, in the year 1745, 


_. whole behaviour is too well remembered to require 


. farther mention. 5 
Cumberland is one of the moſt northern coun- 


ties in England, and is bounded on the north by. - 


Scotland, and part of Northumberland; on the 
weſt by the Iriſh ſea; on the ſouth by Lancaſhire, 
and on the eaſt by Weſtmoreland, Durham, and 
Northumberland. It is ſixty miles in length, 
near fifty in breadth, where broadeſt, though in 
_ . ſome places it is very narrow, and 168 miles in 

. Circumference, = | | 
Its northern ſituation renders the air ſharp and 
piercing, which would be ſtill worſe, if the High 
PE FR, © MAIS 
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hills to . north did not ſhelter it from 1 
The ſoil is indifferently fruitful, both in corn and 
graſs, for there are plains that yield a conſiderable 
quantity of carn, and the mountains are always 
Well ſtocked with ſheep. The country in general 
is very uneyen and hilly; yet is not without its 
advantages and pleaſures, there being delightful. 
roſpects from the hills. Some of the mountains 
are very remarkable for their height; of theſe we 
ſhall firſt mention Wry-noſe, ſituated on the ſouth- 

_ eaſtern borders of the county, the great road 
from Whitehaven to Hawkſhead paſſing over it; 
near this road, on the top of the mountain, are 
three ſhire fone which ſtand within a foot of 
each other, yet are in different counties, namely, 
in Cumberland, Weſtmoreland and Lancaſhire. 

Hard-knot-hill is ſituated a few miles to the 
north-weſt of Wry-noſe, and from the foot of it 
ſprings the river Eſk. It is a very high, rugged, 
and almoſt inacceſſible mountain; yet, notwith- 
ſtanding its ſteepneſs, Camden obſerves, that in 
his time there lately been ſome large ſtones 
de up on the top of it; theſe were moſt proba- 

bly the remains of ſome chapel, which might 

*have been erected on its ſummit, it being former- 
Iy deemed very meritorious to raiſe ſuch ſtructures, 
for the uſes e in places difficult of acceſsl; 
_of this we have already taken notice in_our ds. 

i ſcription of þ Michael's mount in Cornwall, and 

indeed ſuch places were generally dedicated to * 

7 Michael. 

In treating of the mountains of this county we 

5 ght not to omit taking notice of Chriſtenbury 
B a group of perpendicular rocks, riſing and 
reſembling at a diſtance one of the enchanted caſ- 
tles deſcribed in romance, on the top of a moun- 
ain, in the northern part of the county, and on the 


.MKirts of Northumberland, A 5 ok 
too 
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took a journey on purpoſe to view them, repre- 
ſents this part of the county for a conſiderable diſ- 


tance as the moſt deſolate that can be imagined. On 


approaching the mountain, within ſight of the pre- 
cipices, he and his guide entered a hollow, through | 


which the river Line runs among innumerable 
precipices, where they were often obliged to croſs 
the water, to avoid the falls, and going ſometimes 
on one fide and ſometimes on the other, proceed- 


ed about a mile of winding ways, till at length 
they entered a kind of plain, one ſide of which was. 


bounded by the declivity of the mountains, which 
they began to aſcend, and ſoon reached a part 
which was level with the baſe of the Craigs ; 
they then left their horſes, and proceeded on foot 
above a mile and a half over a tract of ground full 
of holes, filled with a boggy ſubſtance, which in 
this country is called moſs, where they were in 
perpetual terror, leſt it ſhould give way under 
their feet, or leſt ſome cloud being ſtopped, by the 
rocks, ſhould bury them in a fog, and not only 
_ diſappoint the gentleman's curioſity, but prevent 


the recovery of their horſes. , However, they {ful 


went forward, and came to a place that as c- 
vered with moſs of another kind. This lay about 
the ground in little heaps, about a foot over, cal- 
led Haſſocks, which were full of holes like an ho- 
ney-comb ; the long irregular ſtrides they were 


obliged to take, rendered this part of their journgy 


extremely fatiguing. When they came within about 


a quarter of a mile of the baſe of the rock, they 

ſuddenly entered on the fineſt graſs plat that na- 

ture can produce; the aſcent over this green is 
f a (mall 


very gradual, and it has the appearance of 
artificial ſope. The rocks, upon a near view, ap- 
en extremely rude and romantic; they being 
broken by innumerable fiſſures that extend from 
che top to the bottom, in a perpendicular direc- 
e | - tion; 
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tion; moſt of them are from ten to fifteen yards 
high, and it is not difficult to walk at the top of 
them; nor in many places, to ſtep from one to 
another; ſome of them, however, project conſi- 
derably over the ſide of the mountain, and upon 
"theſe it would be dangerous to ſtand ; they cover 
about three acres of ground, and bear ſome reſem- 
dlance to Stone Henge, particularly in the difficul- 
ty of numbering them, This mountain has, at 
preſent, no inhabitants but wild cats, of which 
there are many extremely large. If the rottenneſs 
of the ſoil on which theſe rocks ſtand, be conſider- 
ed, it will not, perhaps, be thought an improba- 
dle conjecture, that the whole ſummit of the 
mountain was once of the ſame height with the 
rocks; but that the wind and rains having, by de- 
grees, waſhed and driven the ſofter parts down 
from the ſtone, they were formed into a bog be- 
low, and the rocks left naked above. The rocky 
part itſelf appears to waſte, the interſtices being 
filled with a white ſand, which is carried away 
in drifts, and great quantities of it found in all the 
neighbouring places, whence it is carried to mar- 
ket, and ſold for ſharpening ſcythes and ſuch o- 
ther offices, it being much better for that uſe than 
r oj | 
_ Skidaw is a very high mountain, having two 
heads, ſituated almoſt in the center of the county, 
being about five or ſix miles nearly north of Keſ- 
wick. From the top of this mountain, Scruffelt, 
"a mountain of Galloway in Scotland, may be ſeen. 
From the clouds riſing or falling on theſe two 
mountains the inhabitants judge of the weather, 
and have this old couplet in uſe amongſt them; 
Af Skiddaw have a cap, 55 
Scruffelt wots full well of that. | 
The ſouth part of the county is called Copeland, 
on account of the many Harp ; mapatans in "4 
” þ os e,,  ONGS 
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abounding with minerals and metals, and amongſt 


them rich veins of copper. Such heights were 
called in Britiſh Copa, whence the preſent name 
ſeems derived, though others are rather inclined 
to imagine it was originally called Copper-land. _. 
On the ſouth-eaſt ſide of the county is a large 


tract of mountainous, hungry, poor deſolate coun- 


try, anciently called the Devil's Fells, or Fiend's 
| Fells, but now Croſs Fells, from croſſes former-- 


ly erected on them. With reſpect to the mine- 
rals and foſſils of Cumberland, it is proper to 


obſerve, that at Newland's village near Keſwick, 


and ſeveral other places amongſt the mountains 


called Derwent Fells, ſome rich mines of copper, 


with a mixture of gold and ſilver, have been for- 
merly diſcovered. There are alſo here prodigi- 
codus quantities of black lead, called by the inha- 
bitants Wadd, which is ſcarcely found any where 
but in this county. Tt is ſaid, that as much ma 

be dug in one year as will ſerve all Europe for ſe- 
veral years, There are alſo in this ccunty mines 
of coal, Lapis Calaminaris, and 
which are royal mines. 


There are in Cumberland many lakes or pools 
of water, called here Meres; theſe abound with 
fiſh and wild fowl ; great quantities of ſea Aſh 


of the beſt kinds might alſo be caught on the coaſts 
of this county bordering on the ocean; and the ri- 


vers abound with freſh-water fiſh, pr 


| * of ſalmon, of which they ſend much to 
a e e 
Of the rivers, the principal is the Derwent, 


n- 


which riſes in Borrodale, a large vale in the ſouth- 
eaſt part of the county; and after running along 


the Derwent Fells, forms a conſiderable lake, to 


which it gives its name; in it are three ſmall 


iſlands, one formerly the ſeat of the Radcliffs, 


done of whom, from this Mere, took the title of 


lead, the laſt of 


$5 
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Earl of e 54 the ſecond was in 1 8 
den' s time inha y 6 G miners; and the 
third 15 4 5 oy Wh de ta be the place where St. 
Herbert led a dune From this lake the 

river. rugs through. the midd a 50 Werk Y, and. 
| as a tun ta the we ocker- 
and falls in the. t 4 Vorking- 


_ 

The Eden ſoon after entering the eaſtern ſide. 
of this county, not far from Penrith, receives the 
Eymot, a conſiderable riyer, Op riſes i in Ulles- 
water, or Ulliſ . a "EE ke on the Habe 
eaſt barders of Ne partly in 
Weſtmoreland ; 75 Plane 7s bs — 3; affording 
the Char, a Ane fiſh, almoſt 8 to it, many 
af which are ſent up potted to London. The 
Eden then croſſing the county, paſſes by Kirkoſ- 
wald, and after wards, receiving ſeveral other ri- 
vers, makes a turn 885 the welt, and falls into Sol- 
wap frith on the Iriſh fea. 

A remarkable phenomenon was obſerved of this 
river, for in, the night between the 28th and 29th 
of December 1763, it fell at Armanthwaite, at 
leaſt two feet perpendicular. This decreaſe was 
— ludden, that ſeveral Frouts, and about 209 

ng Lampreys, had not time to fave themſelves, 
were found the next morning frozen to death. 
Tbe ſuddenneſs of this. decreaſe has been thus 
aſcertained. The miller of Armanthwaite mill left 
off grinding at 12 0 clock that night, there being 
then ſufficient water to work the mulls He went 


)J) „ T3 


— 2 The Water — in 105 R l 
ahopt 11 o'clock in the x morning N 26 25th, 
and then gradually increaſed (ng; rain or 185 fal- 
ling) till about one in the afterngon, Þy which 
tne i had ly hog fog orci 

may 
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may not be impertinent to obſerve, that there was 


a _moſſt intenſe froft that night, and a ſtrong wind 
varying from the north-eaſt to the fouth-· eaſt, and 
that the river flows at Armanthwaite, _—— 19 5 


the ſouth-weſt to the north: eaſt. 
There are beſides ſeveral other HveoswSinke 

note, as the Eln, the Eſk, the Leven, the — 

the South Tyne, the Peterel, and the Caude. On 
the ſea coaſt near Ravenglaſs, at the mouth of a 

mall river, pearl muſcles are found, for the fiſh- 


ing of which a patent was granted in the begin- 
ning of the preſent century; theſe pearls are genes 
rally of the kind called Land pearts, which, the“ 


not "valuable as ornaments, are of equal uſe — 
the beſt in phyſick. | 


This county has alſo ſome ſalutary mineral was 


ters, particularly there is a ſpring of clear, faltiſh 


water at Stangar, two miles ſouth of Cockermouth; 


and three weſt of ' Keſwick, with a ferrugenous 


ſmell and taſte, it turns white with ſpirit of hartſc 


horn, and lets fall as great ſediment with oil of 


tartar, 2 gallon of this water will yield 1170 


grains of ſediment, whereof 1080 are ſea ſalt, and 


the reſt lime ſtone. It is white, hot on the 


tongue, and grows very moiſt, in a damp” air, 
There is a little mixture of nitre, with the ſea ſalt, 


but the latter predominates, and ĩs joined to a co. 


ſiderable quantity of iron. Four or five pints will 

urge upwards and downwards, and it is excellent 
in furfeits, pains in the ſtomach and breaſt, the 
green ſickneſs, 1 8004 ſores, and cutaneous _ 
Thins; 
Cumberland abounds with nearly the ſands wind 
of plants as are to be met with in the other nor- 
thern counties of England, the few that are moſt 
rarely found we will particular] mention 

Echium Marinum; Sea Bugloſs j is met with o 1 
the ſea ſhore-near Whitchaven, 6H Y 


FI 
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Gladiolus ' lacuſiris Dortmamni; Water gilli- 
| | a_ or gladiole, is found in the lake called 
Ulleſwater, which, as we have already obſerved, 
parts Cumberland and Weſtmoreland, _. | 
_ - Orebus Sylvaticus no/tras, Ray; Eng] iſh wood 
bitter vétch. This plant is met with in the hed- 
ges and paſtures at Gambleſby in Cumberland 
ward, a few miles north of Wigton; and is alſo 
f frequent in Wales. It is called by Miller, Bit- 


ter Vetch, with oblong oval obtuſe winged leaves, 


= Kipule, half arrow pointed, and a hairy 
talk 


Mitis — magna, vel nyrtillus . the 
| t Bilberry-buſh. This is a rare plant, not 
- entioned by Miller under the article Vaccinium, 
where the other ſpecies of this genus are enumera- 
ted. It is met with in the moiſt and marſhy ground 
near Penrith. 
; Cannabis puri flare magno Oe perelegante ; 
Baſtard Hemp, with a large white and elegant 
flower, is met about . in the parith of 
Kirkland i in Leth-ward. 
Eguiſetum nudum variegatum minus; the ſmall- 


er variegated naked horſe-tail, is found in the 


meadows near Great Salkeld in Leth-ward. 
Hleſperis pannonica inodera ; unſavory pannoni- 
an rocket. From this ſpecies the double white 
and purple rockets, ſo much eſteemed for the 
beauty of their flowers, have been accidentally ob- 
tained. This plant is found on the banks of the 
. rivulets about Dalehead, in South Allerdale-ward. 
Orchis palmata paluſtris dracontias, meadow- 


handed orchis. It is found near little Salkeld in 


Leth-ward, in the meadows along the banks of 
the Eden, and on Langwathby-holm 1 in the ſame 
(9-10 = 


noſorchis 28 taris purpurea adorata, feet 
Gael 


_ 825 military orchis or one. The 
0 


«oF 


from the ſkin, and afterwards ſuſpended in 2 
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root of this plant conſiſts of two whitiſh tuber. | 


cles, about the ſize of nutmegs, one plump 
and juicy, and the other fungous and ſomewhat 


ſhrivelled, with a few large fibres at the top. The 
plump roots, the only part uſed in medicine, have 
a faint and rather unpleaſant ſmell, and a viſcid 


 ſweetiſh taſte. They contain a glutinous ſlimy 
juice, on which account they, like althea, anl. 
other mucilaginous vegetables, have been found 
ſerviceable in a thin acrid ſtate of the humours, 
and eroſions of the inteſtines. They have alfa, 
been celebrated for analeptic and aphrodiſiac vis 
tues, but appear to have little claim to them. 
ſubſtance imported from the eaſtern countries u 
der the names of ſalep, ſalleb, and ſerapias, and 
recommended like the orchis root, in bilious dy- 
ſenteries, defluxions on the breaſt, and as a rei 
rative, appears to be only ſome prepared roots g 
plants of the orchis kind, indiſeriminately takt. 
The common orchis root, boiled in water, frei 


5 ” o 4 


3 


air to dry, aſſumes exactly the appearance of the 
ſalep, and the roots thus prepared do not contraft 
moiſture or mouldineſs in wet weather, which 

_ thoſe dried without boiling are apt to do. They 
may be uſed like the ſalep, and in the ſame intes 

tions. | N 
Thlaſpi m minus Cluefii Ut, ſmaller treacle muſtar of 
Cluſius. This plant is met with in ſeveral of the 
northern counties, particularly on the lime- ihne 

paſtures in Cumberland. The ſeeds of this plant, 


have nearly the ſame medicinal properties as thoſe. 


of common muſtard ; they enter into the compo- 
ſition of mithridate, but are otherwiſe ſe 
made uſe of. Joined to their acrimony, tbey | 
have an unpleaſant flavour, reſembling that U a 


garlick or onion. . 
: Rn 22 k 7; -- 
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plant i is cultivated i in the _ for the fake 
ich is drefled various ways; and 
years Mr. Miller obſerves, it has been cul- 
. 4 for the ſtalks, Which are cut in the ſpring l 
ben they are four or five inches high, and ret: - 
aragus. It grows naturally in the fields | 
ut Carliſle, and. alſe in the neighbourhood of - 
bſe Caſtle in Cuinberland Ward. [ 
E. aurea ratifolia ſerrata, * B. broad-leaved 
ed i golden-rod. er Saracen's wo it 
| ies of ſolidago z 


Ys 0 


iller's firſt ſpec f ſol it 
2 I and flowers in a cot mbus on the 
Þ and at the top of the ſtalk. I his is a ſcarce 
Int in England; but is found in the fields near | 
* in Leth- ward in Cumberland. The leaves : 
flowers of golden-rod are recommended as 
Froborants and aperients, in WrnAry. obſtruc- 
s, nephritic, Zulcerations of the bladder, ca- 
ales and incipient dropſies; but it is Miller's 
* ſpecies of ſolidago, which is ſuppoſed to be 
biicfied of the greateſt virtues in theſe in intentions, 
* the Vinga aurea ; | 
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